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The  ri(iht  of  translulioti  is  leserved. 


"  Faith  ill  God's  promise  ought  not  to  suiiersede,  but  encourage  our  diligence  in 
the  use  of  proper  means.  We  do  not  trust  God,  but  tempt  Him,  if  our  expectations 
slacken  our  endeavours."  M.  Hekbt. 

"  It  is  not  the  gold  in  the  furnace  which  bubbles  and  froths  upwards,  but  the 
dross  and  the  scum."  Ambeose  Seble. 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


This  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  have  many  im- 
perfections. But  the  painful  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  written  will,  I  hope,  plead  somewhat  in  ex- 
tenuation thereof.  I  have  often  felt  inclined  to  abandon 
my  labours,  but  various  reasons  induced  me  to  go  on ; 
and  hence  the  work  appears  in  its  present  shape. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  a  man 
who  is  the  principal  in  a  work  like  this,  is  the  having 
to  speak  so  much  of  himself;  and  many  who  write  in  the 
first  person  acutely  feel  the  annoyance,  though  they 
seldom  get  much  credit  for  the  feelino;.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
avoided ;  and,  unless  another  were  to  write  the  work,  the 
author  of  his  own  adventures  is  compelled  to  labour  under 
this  peculiar  difficulty. 

It  often  happens  that  the  criticisms  passed  upon  a 
work  do  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  writer  has  come  before  the 
public.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  criticisms  are 
unjust  in  a  literary  point  of  view  ;  but  what  I  infer  is, 
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that  frequently  the  literary  cliaracter  of  the  work  is  too 
much  dwelt  upon,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  its  contents.  Nevertheless,  if  it  is  unpleasant,  as  it 
often  is,  to  sailors,  voyagers,  travellers,  and  scientific  men, 
to  write  with  the  knowledge  of  the  severe  criticism 
they  may  be  subjected  to,  I  am  sure  it  must  be  equally 
unpleasant  to  those  who  have  to  criticise,  and  who  honour- 
ably perform  their  task.  They  may  have  to  roughly  handle 
the  writer,  while  they  admire  the  man  ;  and,  consequently, 
are  placed  in  a  post  of  duty  that  runs  counter  to  their  feel- 
ings. Yet  the  knowledge  of  all  this  should  not  deter  the 
traveller  from  writing ;  for,  possibly,  he  may  do  some  good, 
even  if  a  little  harm  accrue  to  himself.  Those  who  roll 
about  the  world  from  pole  to  pole, — and  from  east  to  west, 
— on  land  and  sea  alike, — may,  in  their  printed  records 
of  these  doings,  be  likened  to  wayside  finger-posts  of 
history; — looked  at,  learned  from,  and  —  forgotten!  — 
unless  the  way  has  to  be  retraced  that  some  intelligence 
may  be  recovered,  when  the  inscription  is  once  more 
read,  and,  with  the  information  thus  again  obtained,  the 
sign-mark  is  obliterated  from  the  memory.  Yet  this  is 
natural,  and  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  To  seek  for 
more  would  be  folly  :  nay,  to  be  content  with  less  would 
perhaps  be  wiser ;  and  perhaps  far  wiser  still  to  remain 
in  silence  altogether.  But  were  it  so,  and  were  no 
one  hazardous  enough  to  break  through  the  barrier 
that  precludes  the  rough  unlettered  man  from  giving  to 
his  quieter  brother  at  home  the  result  of  his  labours  far 
afield,  there  would  be  little  known  of  distant  climes  and 
scenes.  To  write,  however,  requires  more  boldness  than 
one  would  imagine  ;  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  for  the 
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mere  desire  of  publishing  I  would  never  try  to  put  two 
words  together.* 

AVhen  I  first  commenced  this  work  I  thought  to  give 
merely  a  simple  narrative  of  daily  life  in  the  Southern 
Seas ;  but  as  I  went  on,  I  was  almost  irresistibly  drawn 
into  giving  my  experiences  in  connection  with  the  Pata- 
gonian  Missionary  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  the  extremes  into  which  everything  relating  to  mis- 
sionary labour  in  those  regions  appears  to  me  to  have 
fallen.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  subject, 
and  one  that  requires  not  only  a  vigorous  and  sturdy  in- 
tellect to  grapple  with  it,  but  also  other  powerful  aids, 
such  as  wealth  and  influence,  to  give  countenance  and 
support.  But  neither  of  these  do  I  possess;  and  can  do 
nothing  but  simply  call  public  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  Appendix  I  have  dwelt  upon  a  few  subjects 
which  I  hope  will  receive  careful  attention  in  the  proper 
quarters.  The  question  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  is  one 
that  I  have  introduced,  as  during  my  last  two  years' 
cruising  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  being  able  to 
illustrate  its  workings.  The  Falkland  Islands  as  a  Penal 
Settlement,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Horn  as  afford- 

*  The  fuUowing  remarks  in  the  "  Nautical  Magazine "  for  May, 
1856,  bear  so  strongly  upon  the  subject  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  them.  They  form  part  of  a  paper  by  Captain  H.  T.  Fox  ; 
and  the  Editor  of  the  "  Nautical "  says,  "  This  paper  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  writer,  and  we  regret  that  his  example  is  not  more 
generally  followed  in  the  mercantile  navy." 

Captain  Fox  remarks  that,  "  Were  those  shipmasters  who  have  the 
power  occasionally  to  publish  what  they  know  of  new  discoveries,  &c., 
a  great  benefit  would  be  conferred,  and  an  absolute  duty  performed. 
From  a  false  delicacy,  and  a  dislike  to  seeing  their  names  in  print,  too 
many  shrink  from  this  means  of  making  their  knowledge  available  for 
the  good  of  others." 
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ing  good  shelter  to  vessels,  are  other  matters  referred  to, 
besides  nautical  notes  and  observations.  I  could  have 
lengthened  the  work  by  introducing  various  topics  par- 
ticularly relating  to  missionary  labour ;  but  I  imagine 
such  would  be  unsuited  to  a  mere  narrative,  and  I  there- 
fore reserve  them  for  another  publication  in  a  different 
form. 

The  sketches  I  have  given  are  selected  from  several 
rough  ones  made  on  the  spot. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  commend  this  new  work 
of  mine  to  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  public,  and  trust 
my  readers  will  derive  seme  interest  from  a  perusal  of  this 
**  Narrative  of  Life  in  the  Southern  Seas." 

W.  PARKER  SNOW. 


St.  Jolin's  Hill,  Wandsworth  Road, 
Surrey  ;  Sept.  1857. 
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Introduction. — Brief  History  of  Captain  Gardinei-'s  Missionary  Labours. 
— Fatal  Mishaps. — Loss  of  Boats. — Want  of  Provisions. — Mice  a 
Lu.xury. — Starvation. — Lingering  Death. — Relief  too  late. — Au- 
thor's Appointment. — Crew  and  Mission  Pai-ty. — Instructions. 

Bj^FORE  entering  upon  the  narrative  of  my  own  personal 
labours,  I  shall  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  my  visiting  that  part  of  the  world  which  I  am  about 
to  describe. 

Many  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  a  sad  tale  concerning  the  lamentable 
fate  of  a  pious  and  gallant  oflScer  of  the  British  Navy,  who, 
with  his  companions,  perished  by  starvation  on  the  shores 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  while  vainly  striving  to  implant  the 
truths  of  gospel  love  among  the  savage  heathen  of  the 
land.  This  naval  officer  was  Captain  Allen  Gardiner ; 
and  his  companions,  a  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Maidment,  and 
Mr.  Erwin,  with  J.  Bryant,  J.  Pearce,  and  J.  Badcock, 
Cornish  fishermen,  as  assistants.  The  causes  that  led  to 
their  sad  and  miserable  end  I  will  not  now  too  minutely 
enter  upon.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  one  and 
all  displayed  a  degree  of  pious  heroism  fully  equal  to  the 
martyrs  of  old.  I,  who  have  walked,  step  by  step,  over  the 
groimd  where  they  suffered,  and  where  they  had  to  gladly 
eat  mice,  decayed  fish,  and  seaweed,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
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longing  life,  hesitate  not  to  say  tliey  must  Lave  been  as 
near  that  state  of  heavenly  purity  and  sanctity  of  mind  as 
it  is  ever  possible  for  man  to  be.  What  they  endured,  and 
yet  what  they  felt  and  expressed  in  their  daily  journals, — 
written  without  any  possible  certainty  of  their  thoughts 
being  afterwards  read  by  their  fellow  men, — proves  the 
sincerity  of  their  faith  and  the  excellence  of  their  hearts. 
But,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  primary  cause  which  produced 
such  a  terrible  fate  for  these  excellent  men  ?  I  have  not 
patience  when  I  think  thereof  Mismanagement  at  home  ; 
disregard  of  all  that  ought  to  have  been  attended  to ;  was, 
I  boldly  affirm,  the  main  cause.  And  yet,  under  a  similar 
state  of  things,  and  with  too  much  that  I  foresaw  would 
lead  to  lamentable  results,  did  I  go  forth  to  attempt,  as  far 
as  the  secular  department  of  the  undertaking  was  concerned, 
that  wherein  others  superior  to  myself  had  failed.  What 
that  was  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  hasty  sketch. 
A  few  years  ago  it  entered  into  the  head  of  the  late 
Captain  Gardiner  that  something  might  be  done  towards 
improving  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  Patagonians 
and  Fuegians.  Looking  upon  their  wretched  and  degraded 
state  as  one  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  enlightened  and  Christian  world,  he  called  public 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  also  himself,  by  money  and 
personal  aid,  strove  to  bring  about  the  object  he  sought  to 
attain.  Nothing  daunted  by  several  failures,  the  spirit  of 
the  sailor  as  well  as  the  perseverance  of  the  man,  and  that 
determination  which  is  a  peculiar  trait  in  our  national 
character,  induced  him  to  renew  the  attempt  again  and 
ao-ain.  At  one  time  we  find  this  ardent -minded  man  dwell- 
ing  with  a  single  companion,  in  a  solitary  house  erected  by 
themselves  among  the  Patagonians  in  Gregory  Bay ;  at 
another  time  he  is,  with  his  family,  residing  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  solely  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans.  Then 
again  he  is  met  with  among  the  Fuegians,  endeavouring, 
but  vainly,  to  effect  a  friendly  communication  M'ith  them ; 
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and,  at  length,  Ave  hear  of  his  leaving  England  for  the 
ninth  time,  arriving  once  more  among  those  poor  creatures 
whose  welfare  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  finally,  with 
his  companions,  perishing  by  a  lingering  and,  to  our  feel- 
ings, a  miserable  death  fi'om  starvation !  Whether  his 
object  was  worldly  prudent  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  that 
a  pure  and  honest  work  in  that  quarter  is  one  deserving 
the  aid  and  friendly  countenance  of  right-thinking  minds, 
I  venture  to  affirm,  and  trust  shortly  to  prove. 

That  the  efforts  of  Captain  Gardiner  and  his  companions 
were  not  attended  with  even  a  particle  of  success  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for  it  must  be  evident  to  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  missionary  enterprize,  that  the 
material  in  his  hands  was  insufficient  to  ensure  so  much  as 
but  a  partial  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  and  wishes.  This  will 
be  perceived,  as  I  carry  the  reader  along  with  me  in  a  brief 
and  rapid  sketch  of  his  last  and  fatal  attempt ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  I  trust  it  will  be  the  means  of  creating  a  lively 
sympathy  towards  them. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1850,  that  a  party  of 
seven  individuals  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  a  ship  called  the 
"  Ocean  Queen,"  commanded  by  Captain  Cooper.  This 
party  was  composed  of  Captain  Gardiner,  the  head  of  the 
little  company  ;  Mr.  Williams,  a  surgeon,  who  had  given  up 
a  good  practice,  and  now  went  forth  as  a  catechist  (that  is, 
a  teacher)  ;  IMaidment,  another  catechist ;  Erwin,  a  car- 
penter, who  had  previously  been  to  the  same  place  with 
Captain  Gardiner;  and  Badcock,  Bryant,  and  Pearce, 
Cornish  fishermen.  The  destination  of  this  party  was  Pic- 
ton  Island,  in  the  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  not  far  from 
Cape  Horn,  and  their  object  the  one  I  have  explained.  And 
now,  while  we  can  imagine  them  on  their  way,  let  me  very 
briefly  give  you  an  idea  of  that  land  and  its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  wild  and  often  dreaded  seas  around  the  Horn, 
with  the  still  wilder,  and,  by  sailors,  even  more  dreaded 
regions  in  its  neighbourhood,  few  have  not  heard.     Earely 
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visited  by  Europeans  (except  by  the  bold  and  venturous 
sealer,  and  he  only  on  the  outer  islands),  the  numerous 
channels,  bays,  and  harbours  of  Fuegia  present  to  the  eye 
a  scene  of  remarkable  and  solitary  grandeur.  Sailing  along 
some  of  the  many  passages  that  are  found  in  all  directions 
between  lofty  mountains  and  perpendicular  rocks,  there 
is  something  that  inspires  awe  whenever  the  picture  is 
contemplated.  The  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
Oceana  there  meet,  and  the  waves  all  but  unceasingly  dash 
and  roar  around  you.  In  numerous  places  huge  mis- 
shapen, black,  and  sterile  precipices  meet  the  eye ;  in 
others,  signs  of  volcanic  agency  appear.  Here,  in  one  place 
may  be  seen  a  range  of  towering  mountains  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  ;  there,  a  dreary,  rugged  nest  of  dangerous 
rocks  outlying  from  the  land.  Tides,  and  currents,  and 
eddies  ;  gale  after  gale,  of  hurricane  strength,  frequently 
accompanied  by  tempests  of  hail  and  snow  ;  calms,  when 
they  rarely  come,  that  are  often  deceptive,  and  prove  but 
the  forerunners  of  another  fierce  storm,  seem  to  be  natural 
to  the  region  I  am  speaking  of.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  redeeming  features.  All  is  not  so  black  as  appearance 
would  lead  to  suppose ;  and  in  several  places  the  picture  is 
infinitely  more  pleasant  and  agreeable ;  and  flowers  and 
verdant  spots  attract  the  eye. 

Of  the  inhabitants,  their  character  and  habits  have  been 
variously  represented.  Some  voyagers  speak  of  them  as 
being  among  the  very  lowest  of  the  human  race ;  others 
give  tliem  a  more  favourable  position.  Some  assert  their 
character  to  be  a  compound  of  stupidity,  indifference,  and 
inactivity.  But  what  I  found  them  to  be  will  appear  in 
this  narrative.  I  may,  however,  here  observe,  that  in  the 
accounts  given,  I  find  that  much  of  what  is  said  arises,  as 
I  imagine,  from  a  slight  or  a  longer  acquaintance  with 
them,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  thus,  with  this  brief  notice, 
let  me  now  turn  to  the  party  whom  I  left  on  their  way  to 
this  wild  land  and  its  equally  wild  inhabitants. 
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After  the  usual  incidents  of  a  sea  voyage,  tliev  finally 
arrived  at  their  destination  on  December  5th,  1850.  Here 
their  first  object  was  to  mark  out  a  place  where,  secure 
from  hostile  attack,  they  might  be  able  to  pitch  their  tents 
and  store  their  provisions.  Of  the  latter  they  had  brought 
with  them  a  sufficient  supply,  as  they  considered,  for  the 
ensuing  winter,  before  the  expiration  of  which  they  de- 
pended upon  a  ship  coming  to  them  with  more.  They  had 
also  (and  this  formed  a  most  important  part  of  their  outfit) 
two  large  carvel-built  boats  26  feet  long  by  8i  beam,  cut 
transversely  nearly  midships,  so  as  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
ship,  and  with  water-tight  bulkheads,  and  iron  decks.  In 
addition  to  these  were  two  smaller  boats  eight  feet  long, 
and  made  as  tenders  to  the  launches.  The  large  boats 
were  called  the  "  Pioneer,"  and  the  "  Speedwell."  Their 
remains  were  lying  in  Spaniard's  Harbour  when  I  visited 
it  on  my  cruise  there.  Everytliing  necessary  for  these 
boats  was  provided  ;  and  thus,  with  the  stores  on  hand, 
hopes  of  success  naturally  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  Capt. 
Gardiner  and  his  companions.  But  most  unfortunately  it 
turned  out  quite  the  contrary.  Disaster  after  disaster 
rapidly  attended  them.  No  sooner  were  the  tents  pitched 
than  the  natives  appeared  too  troublesome,  and  made  the 
party  take  to  the  boats.  On  the  third  day  after  their 
arrival,  the  "  Ocean  Queen  "  sailed  on  her  destination 
round  the  Horn ;  and  the  little  band  was  left  alone  to  go 
on  with  the  work  whereunto  they  had  put  their  hands. 
The  history,  in  detail,  of  what  they  did,  what  they  attempted, 
and  what  they  encountered  in  the  early  part  of  their  stay 
here,  would  be  too  long  to  recount  in  this  narrative  ;  and 
moreover  is  too  sad  to  dwell  upon.  It  is  in  itself  a  catalogue 
of  mishaps  and  painful  scenes  from  beginning  to  end  ;  the 
only  bright  spot  in  the  picture  being  the  unwavering  fi\ith, 
the  untiring  energy,  the  heavenly  piety  that  seems  to 
have  animated  their  hearts,  and  kept  them,  at  this  time, 
together. 
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But,  that  my  readers  may  know  something  of  the 
sufferings  of  these  devoted  but  mistaken  men,  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  their  movements 
after  they  had  parted  from  the  last  civilized  beings  they 
were  ever  again  fated  to  see. 

Let  us  then  picture  them  before  us.  See  !  They  are  now 
alone  in  the  two  boats  side  by  side  each  other,  and  pausing 
awhile  ere  they  begin  their  first  important  movement. 
They  uncover  heads;  and  there,  in  that  wild,  far-off  land, 
upon  those  silent  waters,  and  surrounded  on  the  beach  by 
wondering,  naked  savages,  they  lift  the  voice  in  prayer  ! 

But,  that  prayer  is  at  length  done,  and  activity  prevails. 
The  boats  get  under  way,  and  they  leave  the  lovely 
little  cove  where  they  had  once  hoped  to  have  established 
their  mission  station  amongst  the  natives  :  and  now  they 
are  o-one  from  their  secure  little  anchorage,  to  try  some 
other  spot  where  they  may  dwell  in  safety.  But  already 
misfortune  overtakes  them.  The  "  Pioneer,"  with  Captain 
Gardiner,  and  three  of  his  comrades,  and  towing  the  two 
dhingeys,  gets  out  of  the  harbour  all  clear ;  the  other,  with 
Dr.  AYllliams,  the  carpenter,  and  another  man,  does  not. 
The  raft  she  tows  entangles  her  amongst  the  rocks  ;  they 
are  in  danger,  and  for  four  hours  suffer  great  misery  from 
cold  and  wind,  and  sea  and  rain,  but  finally  get  free ;  and, 
after  again  drifting  on  shore,  and  then  floating  off  at 
high  v/ater,  anchor  in  the  cove  they  had  so  lately  quitted. 
Their  partners,  after  a  day  and  a  half's  absence,  during 
which  another  portion  of  that  wild  land  had  been  visited, 
but  during  which  she  had  lost  her  dhingeys,  returned  to 
seek  them,  and  once  more  the  little  band  are  together  in 
that  spot.  Then  they  again  start  to  visit  a  coveted 
harbour  which  Captain  Gardiner  had  found,  and  named 
Blomefield ;  but  here  most  singular  mishaps  wait  upon 
them.  This  time  it  is  the  "  Speedwell "  with  Dr.  Williams 
that  gets  clear ;  and  the  "  Pioneer "  with  Captain 
Gardiner  that  gets  aground ;  and  while  the  former  crosses 
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!Moat  Bay,  and  takes  the  same  trip  as  the  other  had  done, 
the  latter  is  in  danger  from  the  natives,  or  fears  such 
danger.  Presently,  however,  the  "  Speedwell "  returns  : 
and  again,  after  much  strange  frustration  of  their  plans, 
are  they  at  anchor  in  that  cove.  And  now  they  bury  on 
the  shore  some  of  their  provisions,  as  a  reserve  in  the 
event  of  the  remainder  being  lost :  then  for  days  they 
stay  there  uncertain  what  to  do,  for  they  had  left  their 
powder  all  on  hoard  the  ship,  and  had  brought  but  little 
animal  food  with  them,  having  depended  for  that  upon  tlie 
abundant  stock  of  wild  fowl  here,  which,  however,  are 
now  useless,  from  want  of  means  to  get  them.  At  last, 
on  the  6th  of  January,  they  once  more  leave  the  cove, 
and  together  proceed  to  a  place  called  Lennox  Harbour. 
On  the  way  they  are  assailed  by  gales,  and  calms,  and 
winds  that  drive  them  about,  and  finally  compel  them 
to  run  for  shelter ;  but  at  last  the  "  Pioneer "  is  thrown 
upon  the  rocks,  and  immovably  fixed,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  "  Speedwell "  is  beached.  Here,  then,  they  remain  for 
another  fortnight,  until  the  spring  tides  enable  them  to 
float  their  boats  ;  and  then  once  more  they  go  across  to 
visit  Blomefield  Harbour.  The  natives  there,  however, 
seem  to  be  too  numerous,  and  accordingly  they  retreat, 
and, — oh  I  mistaken  feeling  —  think  it  best  to  go  away 
from  those  to  whom  they  had  especially  come,  and  seek 
some  spot  where  they  might  now  be  free  from  molestation. 
This  they  thought  to  find  at  Spaniard's  Harbour,  a  place 
some  40  miles  along  that  terrible  rocky  coast,  with  those 
mighty  Southern  seas  bounding  against  its  cliffs.  Here, 
then,  they  arrived  on  the  24th  of  January ;  but  alas  ! 
disasters  again  attended  them.  Their  "  Pioneer  "  was 
driven  upon  a  rock  close  to  the  beach,  and  this  time 
irreparably  injured.  Her  remains  they  hauled  on  shore ; 
her  contents  were  collected  from  the  waters,  and  lodged  in 
a  dark  and  dripping  cave  that  was  near  by  in  the  rocks, 
while  a  tent  over  the  wrecked  boat  served  the  purpose  of 

B  4 
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a  dwelling  'place  for  the  "  Pioneer's "  party  when  they 
slept  not  in  the  cave.  Their  other  boat,  now  their  only 
one,  the  "  Speedwell,"  Avas  taken  to  a  more  secure  place, 
about  a  mile  up  the  harbour,  named  Cook's  River,  and 
there  anchored ;  Dr.  Williams  and  his  party  remaining  by 
her.  And  now  we  may  almost  trace  them  day  by  day,  as, 
looking  vainly  for  assistance  from  their  distant  native  home, 
they  pine  away  and  die.  Their  journals,  afterwards 
discovered,  disclose  an  account  of  harrowing  woe,  and 
terrible  suffering.  One  day  the  tide  rises  higher  than 
expected,  and  carries  off  from  the  cave  nearly  all  the 
property  they  had  there  collected  :  another  time  a  shelter 
under  a  rock  made  into  a  sort  of  a  hut,  called  by  Cap- 
tain Gardiner  the  **  Hermitage,"  caught  fire,  and  was 
destroyed,  he  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  Then,  sickness 
began  to  appear.  Two  of  them  had  got  the  scurvy,  and 
therefore  it  was  well,  so  thought  the  Captain,  to  once 
more  go  back  to  Banner  Cove,  and  dig  up  the  provisions 
there  buried,  bringing  them  on  to  this  place  afterwards,  if 
they  should  think  of  returning.  Accordingly  on  the  18th  of 
March  their  only  boat,  the  "  Speedwell,"  is  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  whole  party ;  and  we  may  now,  in  fancy, 
trace  them  as  they  go  along  that  fearful  coast,  in  that  over- 
crowded little  boat.  Onward  they  go,  from  rocky  point  to 
sheltered  nooks,  Avhere  they  may  hold  on  awhile  in  safety 
for  the  night,  until  at  length  they  are  again  in  Banner  Cove. 
Yes,  once  more  there,  as  though  the  very  indications  of  that 
Providence  they  depended  on,  were  showing  them  that 
this  was  their  best,  their  only  fit  place  to  have  begun  their 
work  in  !  And  now  they  collect  the  provisions  they  had 
buried,  and  ngain  prepare  to  return  to  Spaniard's  Harbour. 
But  alas  !  signs  of  their  true  condition  are  too  palpably 
evident  amongst  them.  They  feel  a  necessity  for  doing 
something  that  may  —  who  knows?  — attract  the  attention 
of  some  daring  and  adventurous  sealer  that,  though  un- 
visited  here  before,  may  chance  to  come  this  way.     They 
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■write  upon  the  rocks  some  words  of  terrible  import,  and 
in  buried  bottles,  under  particular  marks  to  attract  attention, 
they  implore  relief !  See  !  how  large  they  make  the  letters 
on  the  rocks !  What  is  their  import  ?  "  Hasten  !  haste  ! 
We  have  sickness  on  board  ;  our  supplies  are  nearly  out, 
and  if  not  soon  relieved,  we  shall  be  starved  !  Go  to 
Spaniard's  Harbour  !  Go  to  Spaniard's  Harbour !  Hasten ! 
haste  ! " — But  their  agonizing  appeal  was  in  vain  !  God 
heard  it :  God  marked  it  well :  but  His  immutable  laws 
were  not  to  be  thus  set  aside  because  of  man's  disregard  of 
them;  nor  were  the  wise  purposes  He  no  doubt  had  in 
future  store,  to  be  altered  by  the  all  but  miraculous  pre- 
vention of  a  fate  man  brings  upon  himself,  in  spite  of  His 
direct  Almighty  teaching.  That  wise  purpose  was,  what 
none  of  mortal  mould  can  say ;  but  what  may  perhaps  in 
part  be  reverently  inferred  by  the  awful  warning  it  has 
given  to  all  who  dare  to  put  a  semblance  of  pious  zeal 
upon  aught  that  sacrifices  the  life  He  gave  for  useful  pur- 
poses, without  the  commonest  regard  to  all  those  means  He 
likewise  bestows  to  man  to  guard  and  sustain  that  life. 
But  let  us  to  the  party  in  the  boat.  See  !  they  are  again 
on  their  way  back  to  Spaniard's  Harbovir  on  the  29th  of 
March,  and  take  up  their  abode  as  before,  never  again  to 
leave  it  until  their  spirits  had  flown  to  Him  who  had  ten- 
anted them  in  mortal  clay.  And  now  they  go  on  from  day 
to  day,  eking  out  by  every  contrivance  their  miserable 
stock  of  food.  It  is  very  low  ;  and  two  months  more,  even 
with  the  strictest  economy,  will  see  it  all  gone.  Yet  surely, 
before  that,  the  friends  at  home  will  send  supplies.  But  no  ! 
the  provisions  and  relief  their  longing  eyes  so  vainly  seek 
are  never  sent  until  too  late,  and  then  in  such  a  useless  way 
as  to  be  left  where  the  famishing  party  could  not  get  then). 
And  now  those  hungry  men  are  gradually  wasting  away. 
Scurvy  has  got  strong  hold  of  them.  Mr.  Williams  is  also 
fast  failing.  Captain  Gardiner  still  holds  out,  though  very 
feeble ;  while  of  the  others  only  Maidment  and  Erwin  are 
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in  a  fit  state  to  go  about.  The  antarctic  mid-winter 
(June)  comes  round,  and  their  supplies  are  now  ex- 
hausted. A  fox*  that  had  been  caught  was  part  of  it 
eaten  and  the  remainder  salted  as  a  reserve.  Some  mice 
that  came  across  these  poor  famished  beings  were  seized, 
and  eagerly  devoured  with  a  relish ;  and  next  a  penguin, 
then  a  shag  (both  absolutely  unfit  for  natural  diet)  were 
turned  into  food,  A  half-devoured  fish  thrown  up  on  the 
beach  was  laid  hold  of  and  consumed ;  and  by-and-by 
the  salted  fox,  once  washed  out  of  their  cave  and  ultimately 
thrown  within  their  reach  again,  was  eaten.  Then  came 
the  mussels  and  the  limpets  whenever  they  could  find  any  ; 
and  at  last  a  piece  of  seaweed  was  tried,  to  see  if  it  could 
prolong  life.  Oh  !  how  terrible  !  How  like  that  dreadful 
narrative  of  poor  Franklin's  journey  overland,  in  Arctic 
America !  How  strangely  does  it  all  come  before  me  !  I 
who  have  thus  had  the  hap  to  be  engaged  in  searching  for 
both  the  parties,  in  these  somewhat  analogous  cases  !  How 
horrible  to  think  of  eating  mice  as  a  relish,  and  trying 
decayed  fish  and  seaweed  as  food !  But  now  one  of  their 
number  can  hold  out  no  longer ;  and  he,  the  first  to  go, 
is  a  once  sturdy  fisher  from  the  Cornish  coasts.  His 
cold  corse  is  shortly  afterAvards  buried  under  a  tree  by  the 
river  side,  while  some  of  the  others  who  were  able  to  move 
about,  went  with  downcast  thoughts  to  strive  and  find 
something  for  their  more  feeble  companions.  All,  however, 
were  not  together.  Mr.  Williams,  Erwin,  Pearce,  and 
Bryant  were  at  Cook's  River,  in  the  "  Speedwell"  boat  ; 
Captain  Gardiner  and  JNIaidment,  at  Earnest  Cove,  in  the 
cave :  but  occasionally  they  visited  each  other  when  their 
strength  permitted.  Another  month  passed  on  ;  and  still 
their  anxious  eyes  were  not  gladdened  with  the  sight  of 
aught  to  relieve  them.  And  now,  alas !  two  more  of  the 
hitherto  strong  and  hardy  ones  give   up  and  die.     One  of 

*  Trapped  by  a  contrivance  made  on  purpose. 
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tliem^  Erwln,  had  been  twice  to  this  bleak  coast,  and  had, 
up  to  the  present  time,  well  stood  all  the  dangers  and  dis- 
asters. But  starvation  and  disease  at  length  overpower 
him  ;  and  he  is  the  second  of  the  wretched  party  that  is 
relieved  from  all  earthly  suffering.  Bryant  is  the  next. 
He  dies  alone.  None  saw  him  go  :  none  were  near  him 
when  his  Maker  bid  him  depart.  One  of  his  companions 
from  Earnest  Cove,  having  visited  the  now  bed-ridden 
party  at  Cook's  River,  found  but  his  lifeless  body,  and, 
finally,  with  his  own  hands  had  to  bury  him  and  Erwin  in 
one  grave  together.  Sad,  and  awful  task,  for  that  one  sor- 
row-stricken man  !  Would  there  be  a  pitying  soul  to 
bury  him  ?  We  shall  see. 

July  passed  away,  and  August  came  without  relief. 
Disasters,  too,  had  again  attended  them.  High  tides  had 
once  more  swept  their  cavern,  and  scattered  far  and  wide 
their  little  store ;  but  still  they  hoped  and  lived,  and 
lived  and  hoped.  To  attract  attention  to  their  cave,  they 
painted  on  the  rocks  an  index  hand,  and  wrote  under- 
neath:— "Ps.  Ixli.  5.  8."  "My  soul,  wait  thou  upon  God." 
— "Trust  In  him  at  all  times,  ye  people."  Thus  confiding, 
they  who  yet  existed, — two  at  Earnest  Cove,  two  at 
Cook's  Elver, — still  lived  on,  still  dwelt  in  hopes  of  relief 
being  sent  to  them.  At  length  the  month  of  August 
passed,  and  that  of  September  came.  Life  was  now  gra- 
dually ebbing  away.  The  mussels,  limpets,  dead  fish, 
and  weeds  no  longer  afforded  sufficient  sustenance  to  the 
body,  and  only  the  powerful  mind  within  was  strong 
enough  to  retain  the  struggling  spirit  from  taking  its 
departure.  A  wandering  of  the  intellect,  however,  now 
displayed  itself;  and  poor  Pearce  rambled  in  his  talk,  far, 
fiu'  away,  no  doubt,  to  other  and  to  brighter  scenes. 
Then  upon  him  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Williams,  there 
came  a  blank:  and  silence  reigned  for  a  time  unbroken  by 
the  voice  of  civilized  man,  till  strangers  came  and  found 
their  washed-about  remains  Ivino;  scattered  on  the  beach. 
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But  at  Earnest  Cove,  how  fared  they  there?  Two  were 
left.  Captain  Gardiner  and  his  faithful  friend,  Mr.  Maid- 
ment.  Plow  got  they  on  ?  Let  us  see.  There,  behold 
them  ;  the  one  on  crutches,  with  difficulty  cut  for  him  by 
his  companion  ;  the  other,  with  faltering  steps,  striving  to 
walk  to  the  "  Speedwell,"  that  their  last  hours,  now  felt 
fast  approaching,  might  be  spent  together.  But  the  task 
was  too  much  for  them.  Their  strength  was  insufficient, 
and  they  had  to  return;  Captain  Gardiner  to  the  remains 
of  the  "  Pioneer"  boat,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode ; 
Maldment  to  the  cave,  and  from  which  neither  of  them  any 
more  departed.  One  day  more;  another;  then  a  third 
passed  on ;  and  he  who  had  planned  this  party,  and  whose 
pious  zeal  had  braved  so  many  perils  in  the  cause  he  had 
devoted  himself  to,  was  now  alone  !  —  alone  with  his 
God  !  There  he  lay,  communing  with  his  own  heart, 
and  inditing  upon  paper  disjointed  sentences  expressive 
of  his  thoughts.  See  him  there ;  that  man  of  wealth 
and  naval  rank  !  His  habitation, — the  shattered  remnants 
of  a  boat ;  his  bed, —  some  wretched  articles  of  clothing; 
the  dark  and  gloomy  trees  at  his  back,  and  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  sea  amongst  the  rocks  in  his  face,  with  a  few 
feet  of  sandy  beach  beneath,  for  his  resting  place.  See  him, 
as  he  feebly  lifts  his  eyes,  and  looks — not  now  for  that 
ship  he  is  never  to  behold,  and  so  strangely  delayed,  but  to 
search  for  him  who  had  hitherto  always  been  accustomed 
to  daily  visit  him  from  the  cave.  But  he  comes  not ;  and 
that  skeleton  form  now  shuts  his  glassy  eye,  and  turns  it 
mentally  upward  to  his  God.  Yes,  he  was  gone  ;  but, 
before  his  faculties  had  left  him  no  longer  possession  of 
their  use,  he  traced  the  following  broken  lines  to  those 
whom  he  believed  still  existed  in  the  "  Speedwell  :  " — 
"  Dear  Mr.  Williams,  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  call  home 
another  of  our  little  company.  Our  dear  departed  brother 
left  the  boat  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  has  not  since 
returned.     Doubtless  he  is  in  the  presence  of  his  Ee- 
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deemer,  whom  he  served  faithfully.     Yet  a  little  while, 
and  though       *       *       *       ^\^q  Almighty  to  sing  praises 

*  *       *       throne.     I  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  though 

*  *      *      days      *      *      *      without  food      *      *      * 
Maidment's  kindness  to  me     *     *     *     heaven." 

The  broken  and  disjointed  sentences,  traced  by  a 
dying  hand,  present  a  sad  and  melancholy  conclusion  to  an 
attempt  so  benevolently  made  as  that  of  Captain  Gar- 
diner's on  behalf  of  the  Fuegians.  But,  inscrutable  are 
the  ways  of  Providence.  The  very  circumstances  that 
would  seem  to  eifectually  stop  all  further  efforts,  have 
been  the  principal  means  of  increasing  them,  and  giving 
renewed  vitality  to  the  work.  Say  what  we  will,  let  us 
argue  or  talk  as  we  please,  there  is  something  more  in  all 
this  than  meets  the  eye.  God,  not  juan,  is  working  here ; 
for  man  could  never  have  brought  about  what  has 
resulted  from  the  death  of  Captain  Gardiner  and  his  com- 
panions. 13ut  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  history  of 
their  fate.  Bear  with  me,  then,  while  I  proceed  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  melancholy  drama. 

You  have  heard  how  the  little  band  one  by  one 
dropped  off,  until  at  last  tliere  was  none  remaining.  Let 
me  now  tell  you  how  their  fate  was  discovered,  and  what 
followed  thereon.  I  will  endeavour  to  be  brief,  and  yet 
the  whole  circumstances  are  so  strongly  impressed  upon 
my  mind  since  I  have  visited  the  spot,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  make  the  matter  short,  or  what  to  select  from  the 
many  interesting  incidents  before  me. 

Suffice  it,  that  in  October  1851  a  schooner,  called  the 
"John  Davidson,"  having  been  despatched  from  INIonte 
Video  to  afford  relief  to  Captain  Gardiner  and  his  com- 
panions, arrived  in  Spaniard's  Harbour, — too  late,  however, 
to  bestow  the  succour  so  much  needed.  Her  captain, 
Smyley,  had  only  time  (owing  to  a  gale  of  wind)  to 
examine  the  head  of  the  harbour  where  the  "  Speedwell" 
lay.    There,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  "  found  the  boat  on 
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the  beacli,  Avith  one  person  dead  inside,  supposed  to  be 
Pearce,  as  the  name  was  cut  off  his  frock ;  another  was  fovmd 
on  the  beach,  completely  washed  to  pieces;  another  buried, 
which  is  Badcock.  These  were  Pearce,  AVilliams,  and  Bad- 
cock.  The  sight,"  he  says,  "was  aAvful  in  the  extreme. 
Books,  papers,  medicine,  clothing,  and  tools  strewed  along 
the  beach,  and  on  the  boat's  deck  and  cuddy." 

The  gale  increasing,  Smyley  had  only  time  to  bury  the 
corpse  on  the  beach,  but  not  the  one  in  the  boat  (some  of 
the  bones  of  which  I  afterwards  picked  up  and  buried),  and, 
being  driven  from  his  anchorage,  had  to  run  to  sea.  I  can- 
not omit  one  more  quotation  from  Smyley.  He  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  party,  and  the  journals  he  picked  up,  "  I 
have  never  found  in  my  life  such  Chi'istian  fortitude,  such 
patience  and  bearings  in  my  life,  as  in  these  poor  unfortu- 
nate men.  They  have  never  murmured  even.  They  seem 
resigned.  And  Mr.  Williams  says,  even  in  his  worst  dis- 
tress, he  would  not  swap  his  situation  for  or  with  any  man 
in  life.  He  is  happy  beyond  expression  !"  Happy  beyond 
expression  !  Think  of  this,  my  friends  :  think  of  this,  one 
and  all  of  us,  when  we  feel  dissatisfied  with  our  present 
lot,  whatever  that  may  be.  Happy  beyond  expression ! 
Happy  indeed !  Yes,  it  is  truly  possible.  Happy,  far 
happier,  perhaps,  than  you,  or  I,  or  any  one  not  so  situated, 
and  having  the  same  godly  mind,  can  tell. 

About  the  same  time  that  Smyley  was  thus  in  Spaniard's 
Harbour,  orders  were  given  from  the  Admiralty  at  home 
to  the  captain  of  the  frigate  *'Dido,"  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
Captain  Gardiner  and  his  party.  The  "Dido"  called  at  the 
Falkland  Islands  in  January  1852,  and  thence  proceeded 
with  provisions  to  Picton  Island.  At  her  masthead  she 
carried  large  ensigns  to  attract  attention,  and  fired  shotted 
guns  into  the  harbours  as  she  jiassed  ;  but  only  echo  came 
back  in  reply.  Finally  she  got  to  Picton  Island,  and  there, 
after  a  fruitless  search  for  the  party,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  all  further  efforts,  when  some  painted 
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inscriptions  on  the  rocks  attracted  their  attention.  These 
■were,  "  Go  to  Spaniard's  Harbour."  "  You  will  find  us 
in  Spaniard's  Harbour."  "  Dig  below."  "  A  bottle  under 
this  pole."" 

Attending  to  these  notices,  the  "  Dido  "  went  to  Spa- 
niard's Harbour,  and  there  on  the  beach  saw  a  boat,  which 
induced  the  captain  to  anchor,  and  send  an  officer  to  ex- 
amine. Upon  his  return  he  reported  that  he  had  discovered 
two  dead  bodies,  those  of  Gardiner  and  Maidment,  besides 
books  and  papers.  Maidment's  body  was  found  in  the 
cave ;  Captain  Gardiner's  close  to  his  boat.  These,  with 
the  remains  collected  from  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
were  all  carefully  interred  in  a  hastily -made  grave  on  the 
beach  ;  the  funeral  service  was  read  by  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenants ;  the  colours  of  the  boats  and  ship  struck  half-mast, 
and  with  three  volleys  of  musketr}^  such,  says  Captain 
Morshead,  was  "  the  only  tribute  of  respect  I  could  pay 
to  this  lofty-minded  man  and  his  devoted  companions." 

The  journals  and  papers  were  forwarded  to  England, 
and  have  in  a  remarkable  manner  been  instrumental  in 
still  keeping  alive  the  work.  Their  preservation  was  cer- 
tainly most  singular.  "  The  constant  rain,  and  spray  of 
the  seas  washed  over  them  for  months ;  yet  not  one  word 
has  been  rendered  illegible.  They  lay  exposed  on  the  beach  ; 
yet  no  prying,  destructive  native  discovered  or  consumed 
them.  Those  who  found  them  were  friends,  and  faithfully 
forwarded  them  home." 

As  I  have  observed,  the  remarkable  preservation  of  the 
journals,  papers,  and  other  documents  found  in  Spaniard's 
Harbour  proved  instrumental  in  keeping  alive  the 
work  of  the  mission  ;  nay  more,  it  created  an  additional 
interest  therein.  So  far  from  the  sad  fate  of  the  party 
depressing  the  energies  of  the  mission  friends,  it  tended 
the  more  to  invigorate  them.  A  disastrous  failure,  one 
would  suppose,  sufficient  to  deter  persons  from  making  any 
renewed  efforts  ;  but  singular  to  say, —  that  is,  if  we  look 
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casually  at  the  circumstances,  and  not  dive  deeper  than  the 
surface,  —  singular    to  say,   it  produced  quite  a  contrary 
result;    and    if   ever  thei'e  was  (in   ordinary   affairs)   an 
illustration  of  that  answer  to  the  question  in  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy, "  Can  these  bones  live  ?"  it  has  been  shown  by  what 
occurred  after  the  discovery  of  those  remains  in  Spaniard's 
Harbour.     Speedily  a  vessel  was  built ;  not  one  bought, 
but  one    built  expressly  for  the  purpose  ;    doubled  and 
strengthened  in  every  possible  manner.  Fitted  and  equipped 
for  the  particular  service  she  was  to  be  engaged  upon,  she 
was,  on  the  1st  August  1854,  ready  for  some  one  to  take 
charge  of  her,  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  mission.     At 
this  time  the  Society  was  struggling  with  many  difficulties. 
Funds  were  not  too  abundant ;  persons  could  not  be  found 
to  proceed  on  what  many  considered  a  most  dangerous 
undertaking  ;  and  the  secretary  was  compelled  to  advertise 
for  some  one  to  take  command  of  the  vessel.  At  that  period 
I  had  not  long  returned  from  a  two  years'  absence  abroad, 
and  had  begun  to  make  myself  a  home,  when  one  morning 
at  my  breakfast  an  advertisement  in  the  "  Times,"  in  an 
unusual  place,  caught  my  eye.     I  know  not  how  or  why, 
or  what  induced  me  to  write  to  the  Society  requesting  in- 
formation.    It  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  a  sudden 
feelin"-  that  I  cannot  account  for,  except  that  it  arose  from 
this,  —  I  did  not  like  to  see  a  mission  vessel  wanting  a  cap- 
tain.   My  letter  was  short,  abrupt,  and  indifferent  ;  but 
finally  I   offered  my   services   entirely  free  —  as  a  mere 
volunteer  in  the  cause,  to  take  charge  of  and  command  the 
little  vessel.      Her  size,   the  disagreeableness  always  at- 
tandant  upon  a  peculiar  command  in  so  small  a  ship,  and 
many  other  unpleasantnesses,  my  experience  in  the  world 
foresaw,  made  me,  I  must  confess,  anything  but  over  desi- 
rous about  it.     The  remonstrances  of  some  of  my  friends, 
and  the  having  suddenly  to  break  up  my  newly-made  home, 
which  I  eventually  did  at  very  great  pecuniary  sacrifice, 
were  also  great  drawbacks  ;  but  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
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having  led  me  to  offer  myself,  I  would  not  now  with- 
draw. Accordingly,  after  the  necessary  inquiries  on  the 
part  of  the  Society  which  their  duty  behoved  them  to 
make,  I  was  appointed  to  the  post  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  to  do  everything  with  the  vessel  that  in  my  judg- 
ment might  be  necessary  towards  the  great  object  in 
view. 

My  offer  of  gratuitous  service  was  declined  with  thanks, 
because  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  have  all  its 
working  members  paid,  and  under  agreement ;  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  me  here  to  say,  that,  having  volunteered 
to  do  the  work  free,  money  was  not  the  considei'ation  with 
me,  and  it  has  been  until  lately  the  last  thing  in  my 
thoughts  in  connection  with  it. 

One  thing,  however,  I  stipulated  for.  It  wa?,  that  my 
wife  should  be  permitted  to  accompany  me,  and  as  a 
non-worker  ;  tliat  is,  as  in  nowise  officially  connected  with 
the  mission,  though  willing  to  aid  it  by  helping  me.  This 
was  not  only  agreed  to,  but  thankfully  accepted,  especially 
as  the  pecuniary  emolument  to  myself  was  so  small ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  captain's  wife  being  on  board  was 
considered  so  important,  and  really  proved  so  "  useful  to 
the  cause,"  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  earnestness  after- 
wards displayed  by  the  ex-secretary  in  trying  to  persuade 
me  not  to  send  her  home,  as  I  once  thought  would  be 
necessary  on  account  of  her  health.  The  fact,  however,  is, 
as  I  believe,  that  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  did  not  wish 
her  or  any  one  else  home  at  that  particular  time.  How- 
ever, my  wife  accompanied  and  remained  with  me  the  whole 
cruise ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  by  her 
presence  and  good  feeling,  she  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
mission. 

As  soon  as  I  received  my  appointment  I  joined  the  ship, 

to  do  what  I  best  could  for  that  mission  which  I  now  felt 

interested  in,  and  wished  to  see  succeed.      But  it  was  not 

alone  as  a  mere  religious  undertaking  that  I  so  joined  it ; 

VOL.  I.  C 
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its  object — at  least  with  me — was^  and  is  even  higher  than 
what  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  those  few  excellent  and 
truly  pious  men  who  are  sincere  in  the  work,  would  per- 
haps make  it  seem  to  be.  To  me  there  appears  a  more 
exalted,  shall  I  say  a  nobler  view,  than  the  simply  teaching 
the  savage  mind  a  particular  creed  or  doctrine.  To  me 
there  is  the  picture  of  a  great  and  lasting  good  accom- 
plished to  mankind  at  large  ;  and  I  can  bring  to  my  eye  a 
fancy  sketch  where  you  and  I  and  all,  no  matter  what 
our  peculiar  doctrine, — and  if  not  you  and  I,  at  least 
our  children  or  our  friends,  our  country  or  her  commerce, — 
may  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  projjer  and  honest  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  and  civilization  among  the  natives 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Patagonia.  That  true  and  manly 
relisrion  must  ever  be  the  sheet  anchor  to  which  we  cling 
in  undertakings  like  this,  all  thinking  minds  must  admit; 
without  it,  vain  are  the  efforts  of  man.  His  confidence 
is  nothing  when  wanting  this ;  and,  as  Addison  truly 
says, 

"  How  are  thy  servants  blessed,  O  Lord! 

How  svii-e  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  AVisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  lielp  Omnij)otence  :" 

eo  true  it  is  that  he  who  honestly,  and  as  a  man — not  a  fancied 
angel;  but  as  a  man,  poor,  feeble,  erring  man — depends 
upon  it,  so  sure  is  his  strength  renewed,  and  his  power  and 
ability  augmented.  Such,  I  may  safely  say,  were  and  have 
been  the  feelings  actuating  me  to  the  present  time.  They 
were  all-powerful  when  unable,  through  circumstances  I 
need  not  mention,  to  effect  much  that  I  wanted  done  for 
the  mission,  I  took  charge  of  the  little  vessel,  88  tons 
register,  and  conveyed  her  from  Dartmouth,  where  she 
was  built,  to  Bristol,  the  port  whence  she  was  to  sail 
on  her  destination.  I  had  very  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a  crew,  owing  much  to  the  manner  in  which  I  was 
hampered  with  restrictions  being  put  upon  the  religious 
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Character  of  the  men  I  engaged.  I  was  directed  to  em- 
ploy no  one  but  strictly  religious  men  and  belonging  to  the 
Church  ;  and  this,  too,,  during  a  time  of  war,  when  seamen 
were  scarce,  and  very  few  able  ones  to  be  obtained.  By 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  I  tried  to  get 
men  in  London ;  proceeding  thither  at  my  own  expense  ; 
and  Avent  to  various  places  with  the  hope  of  being  suc- 
cessful. But  the  voyage  itself,  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  ship,  added  to  the  restriction  put  upon  the  creed  of 
those  who  offered,  I  found,  as  I  had  previously  told  the 
secretary,  was  a  drawback.  At  length  I  obtained  two 
pious  officers  and  the  promise  of  two  men.  These,  on 
paying  their  expenses  *  to  Bristol,  and  giving  them  high 
wages,  joined  the  ship ;  and  afterwards  I  procured  one 
more  indifferent  seaman,  partly  blind,  and  a  young  man,  a 
landsman,  and  a  Hindoo  cook.  These  formed  the  whole 
of  my  crew,  with  the  exception  of  a  boy  sent  on  board  for 
the  cabin.  The  latter,  however,  proved  so  utterly  useless, 
and  was  so  bad,  as  to  make  it  frequently  necessary  for  me 
to  resort  to  the  authorities  against  him,' 

In  addition  to  my  small,  too  small  a  crew,  I  had  to  take 
out  a  young  man  as  surgeon  to  the  land  party,  another 
young  man  as  catechist  (that  is,  a  sort  of  teacher  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  mission  and  to  the  natives), 
a  joiner  as  house  carpenter,  and  a  mason.  These  four 
formed  the  "  land  party,"  and  were  to  be  located  upon 
some  place  to  be  selected  on  the  West  Falkland  Islands 
for  a  mission  station  and  depot.  The  whole  arrangements, 
however, — the  inefficiency  of  means  placed  at  my  disposal 
to  carry  on  the  work,  the  want  of  proper  organization,  and 
the  newness  to  practical  life  evidently  displayed  by  my 
assistants, — greatly  disquieted  me.  Impediments  from  the 
very  outset  were  left,  if  not  thrown,  in  my  way  in  some 
manner   hardly   yet   to    be  accounted    for.     I,   who    saw 

*  I  must  obsen'e  that  in  no  one  instance  were  my  own  expenses 
paid.     Every  pecuniary  outlay  came  upon  myself. 
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clearly  that  this  work  could  hope  to  be  successful  only 
by  carrying  it  on  with  prudence,  forethought,  and  the  pro- 
per use  of  all  those  worldly  means  placed  in  our  hands  by 
a  beneficent  Providence,  was  met  by  so  much  that  was 
wholly  different,  and  yet,  from  its  ostensible  good  meaning, 
so  deserving  of  respect,  that  I  was  often  at  a  loss  how  to 
act.  I  admitted — I  coidd  acknowledge — I  knew  the  neces- 
sity of  prayer  and  supplication ;  but  I  felt  that  this  might 
be  practised  with  as  great  fervour  and  sincerity  in  proper 
places  and  at  suitable  seasons  as  at  frequent  set  times  and 
occasions,  no  matter  Avhat  the  business.  My  ship  must  be 
w^ell  equipped,  cautiously  trimmed,  carefully  stowed,  and 
duly  provisioned  ;  and  to  all  this  I  personally  attended, 
working  hard  with  my  own  hands,  even  as  a  seaman.  Yet, 
owing  to  what  I  have  already  hinted  at,  I  had  ultimately  to 
go  to  sea  with  the  vessel  leaky,  and  her  decks  covered  with 
timber,  which  lumbered  her  fore  and  aft,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  get  it  below,  nor  many  other  things  not  at  all 
necessary  for  our  real  work,  with  which  I  was,  even  in  my 
private  cabin,  encumbered. 

Foreseeing  much  difficulty  from  such  a  state  of  things 
as  that  which  arose  from  ideas  so  opposite  as  mine  and  those 
who  were  joined  to  me,  I  three  times  in  writing  offered 
to  resign  my  appointment ;  but  the  replies  expressed  entire 
confidence  in  me,  and  a  promise  to  support  me  in  every 
possible  manner.  I  regret  to  say  that  that  promise 
Avas  not  fulfilled  ;  and  though  I  do  not  regret  having 
undertaken  the  voyage,  I  cannot  but  express  my  great 
surprise  at  so  little  regard  having  been  paid  to  those  public 
and  private  assurances  of  support  made  to  me  before  I  left 
England  on  a  voyage  Avhlch  all  admitted  was  one  of  ex- 
treme danger  and  difficulty.  However,  at  the  "  Farewell 
Meeting,"  which  took  place  on  the  19th  October  1854,  I 
received  my  Instructions,  and  publicly  pledged  myself  to 
do  all  I  could  for  the  work  whereunto  I  had  set  my  hands. 
The  following  were  my  Instructions  : — 
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"  Sir, — In  committing  to  your  charge  the  Mission 
yacht,  the  '  Allen  Gardiner/  the  Committee  express  the 
very  high  confidence  they  repose  in  your  skill  and  cau- 
tion as  a  seaman,  and  in  your  principles  as  a  Christian, 
which  they  hope  will  never  be  found  to  have  been 
misplaced. 

"  You  are  hereby  invested  with  authority  to  do  every- 
thing with  the  vessel  that  is  necessary  for  her  safety  and 
efficiency  ;  unto  you  is  assigned  the  care  of  her  stores,  and 
the  control  over  all  persons  serving  as  officers  and  crew 
on  board;  and  when  the  landsmen  of  the  mission  are  In 
the  vessel,  they  are  to  obey  your  orders,  as  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  instructions  which  they  receive.     . 

"  As  the  '  Allen  Gardiner '  is  a  mission  yacht,  the 
Committee  direct  that  she  should  be  employed  only  in 
such  wise  as  you  may  justly  consider  likely  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  objects  in  view,  —  namely,  the  in- 
struction and  civilization  of  the  natives  of  South 
America. 

"  You  must  ever  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  carry  the 
missionaries  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Patagonia,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  natives,  and  to  aid  them  in  inter- 
course with  such  ;  and  to  bring  back  to  the  station  what- 
ever people  they  may  induce  to  accompany  them. 

"  The  Committee  expect  that  you  will  be  also  ready  to 
help  the  party  on  shore  Avith  your  counsel  and  personal 
exertions,  and  with  the  employment  of  your  crew,  when- 
ever the  necessities  of  the  vessel  can  dispense  with  them, 
and  the  mission  party  ashore  requires  such  additional 
strength. 

"  It  is  considered  desirable,  as  soon  as  the  station  is 
somewhat  arranged,  and  the  clergyman  and  catechist,  or 
one  of  them,  can  accompany  you,  to  proceed  to  WooUya, 
in  Navarin  Island,  to  search  for  Jemmy  Button. 

"  You  should  likewise  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
going  to  Gregory  Bay,  and  of  seeking  out   Casimiro,  the 
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Patagonian  cacique,  and  through  his  good  offices  of  esta- 
blishing friendly  relations  with  his  tribe."  * 

It  was  originally  intended  that  a  missionary  clergyman 
should  have  gone  out  with  me,  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented one  being  ready  in  time.  He  was  to  have  acted, 
as  the  Secretary  informed  me,  under  my  direction  and 
authority  in  secular  matters ;  doing  duty  —  strangely 
enough,  to  my  fancy,  for  a  clergyman — "as  third  mate  on 
board;"!  while  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  spiritual 
labours,  except  rendering  him  aid  amongst  the  natives. 

By  the  21st  of  October  (the  men  agreeing  only  for  18 
months,  and  then  to  be  sent  home  free  of  expense  to  them) 
I  was  ready  for  sea  ;  having  on  board  the  material  for  a 
mission  house,  twelve  months'  provisions,  and  a  good  supply 
of  the  various  articles  more  immediately  belonging  to  a  ship 
—  extra  sails,  good  ground  tackle,  and  boats.  Two  small 
guns,  useful  for  a  signal,  with  some  firearms,  were,  after 
much  entreaty,  furnished  me. 

As  the  voyage  I  was  bound  upon  would  be  one  wherein 
an  opportunity  might  present  itself  for  making  various 
useful  observations,  I  endeavoured  to  get  a  few  scientific 
instruments,  but  failed  in  an  application  I  made  for  them. 
However,  with  my  own  limited  means  I  procured  one  or 
two,  and  was  thus  enabled,  as  I  hope,  to  do  some  little  good 
in  that  department. 

•  The  remainder  of  the  instructions  related  entirely  to  spiritual 
exhortation.  I  have  therefore  omitted  it.  The  reader  can,  however, 
see  it  in  the  Society's  publications  of  the  day ;  but  I  would  especially 
call  attention  to  my  instructions,  as  it  was  upon  such  alone,  and  the 
power  therein  given  to  me,  that  I  consented  to  take  the  vessel  upon  her 
dangerous  voyage.  On  no  other  terms,  and  pajiicularly  with  any 
intimation  of  the  present  missionary  coming  out  to  control  my  every 
movement,  would  I  have  left  England ;  and  in  giving  me  these  instruc- 
tions, the  Committee  knoudng  my  sentiments,  as  repeatedly  uttered, 
made  them  my  agreement. 

f  The  Secretary's  words  in  his  letter  to  me. 
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Commencement  of  the  Voyage.  — Madeira.  —  Canary  Islands.  — The 
Cape  Verdes.  —  Incident  of  the  last  Naval  War.  —  The  "  Constitu- 
tion." —  American  Com'tesy.  —  Fernando  de  Noronha.  —  Brazilian 
Penal  Settlement. — Enghsh  Prisoner  as  Interpreter. 

The  Introduction  will  heave  told  the  reader  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  him  familiar  with  those  circumstances 
which  led  to  my  present  voyage.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
narrate  the  various  incidents  of  that  voyage  so  far  as  they 
may  be  of  sufficient  interest ;  and  then  enter  upon  the 
region  where  the  greater  portion  of  our  time  was  spent. 

On  Tuesday  the  24th  of  October  1854,  my  little  vessel 
was  taken  in  tow  by  a  steamer  and  proceeded  down  the 
river  to  King's  Koad.  All  the  crew,  artizans,  catechist,  and 
surgeon  were  on  board ;  and  every  one  of  them,  apparently, 
hopeful  for  the  future.  Some  members  of  the  Committee 
and  other  friends  of  the  mission  also  accompanied  us  as  far 
as  the  steamer  intended  to  go ;  but  it  was  a  rather  dull, 
wet,  and  disagreeable  morning,  and  something  like  a  gloom 
hung  over  us,  though  sunshine  might  have  been  in  the 
heart. 

Just  before  entering  King's  Road  I  thought  it  wise 
to  receive,  in  the  presence  of  the  Committee,  a  pledge 
from  all  on  board  that  they  would,  severally  and  toge- 
ther, at  all  timcSj  do  their  utmost  towards  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  mission,  and  cordially  support  me  in  the 
arduous  duties  it  would  be  my  task  to  perform.  I  began 
with  the  crew,  calling  over  each  man's  name,  and  asking 
whether  he  fully  understood  what  he  had  come  to  do,  and 
would  sincerely  act  up  to  that  wdiich  he  had  promised 
when  signing  the  ship's  agreement.    The  answer  of  all  was 
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in  the  affirmative.  I  then  put  the  same  question  to  the 
artizanSj  surgeon,  and  catechist ;  and  their  replies  expressed 
unshaken  resohition  and  confidence.  No  one  appeared 
fearful  or  faint-hearted,  and  though,  as  I  intently  gazed 
upon  them,  I  tried  to  read  in  their  features  some  indication 
of  the  truth  in  their  minds,  yet  I  could  perceive  nothing 
that  caused  a  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of  their  fervid  ex- 
pressions to  aid  me  all  in  their  power.  I  hoped  that  I  had 
about  me  those  who  w^ould  really  give  me  every  help,  even 
apart  from  what  their  mere  line  of  duty  required  of  them. 
I  was,  however,  often  disappointed  in  this  hope;  and  except 
one  or  two  of  the  seamen,  I  have  since  found  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  had  any  kind  of  men  than  pro- 
fessedly super-excellent  ones  —  men  who  come  with  heaven 
on  their  lips  but  not  in  their  heart.  I  had  some  who  must 
evidently  have  been  of  this  description,  or  else  fit  only  for 
an  asylum  ;  but,  as  I  could  not  know  this  until  I  had  learnt 
it  by  experience,  I  assured  every  one  that,  as  captain  of 
the  ship,  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  them  happy 
and  comfortable,  and  would  never  place  them  in  any  un- 
necessary danger  or  peril.  That  both  myself  and  wife,  who 
accompanied  me,  performed  that  pledge,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  none  of  them  can  deny  —  indeed  their  own 
lettei's  to  me  prove  it. 

Before  parting  from  the  Committee  and  mission  friends, 
the  Secretary  and  another  clergyman  oftered  up  prayers 
for  our  safety  and  success,  and,  this  ended,  we  soon  bade 
them  all  farewell.  The  steamer  came  alongside ;  the  shore 
party  went  on  board  of  her ;  and  we  were  soon  afterwards 
by  ourselves,  making  what  headway  we  could  down  the 
Bristol  Channel.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  we  were 
obliged  to  bring  up  in  Cardiflf  Roads ;  leaving  there  the  next 
morning,  and  arriving  near  Lundy  Island  about  3  p.m. 
Here  the  pilot  left  us,  after  giving  me  the  intimation 
that  I  might  expect  some  bad  weather  at  night.  This 
I    saw  was  very    likely,   and    accordingly   prepared    for 
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it.  Sails  were  reefed  before  dark,  and  thus,  through  our 
first  night  at  sea,  we  weathered  a  succession  of  heavy 
squalls  and  hailstorms,  without  any  more  discomfort  than 
that  always  met  in  a  small  vessel  with  decks  iinusually 
cumbered.  I  was  up  throughout  the  night,  owing  to  our 
proximity  to  land  and  the  previously  -untried  powers 
of  my  vessel  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  next  morning  the 
weather  got  worse,  and  the  ship  made  so  poor  progress 
that  I  once  thought  of  bearing  up  for  shelter  under  the  lee 
of  Lundy  Island  ;  but,  persevering  for  one  whole  week  in 
daily  gales,  during  which  we  pitched  away  our  jibboom, 
though  with  no  other  damage,  we  at  last  got  clear  of 
soundings  and  entered  upon  blue  water. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many  unacquainted  with  the 
sea,  and  with  life  upon  the  ocean,  that  any  one  should  feel 
a  positive  delight  in  finding  himself  far  away  from  land 
and  entirely  alone  amidst  the  wide  waters;  yet  such  was 
and  frequently  is  the  case  with  me,  and  I  imagine  several 
of  my  brother  mariners  in  charge  of  a  vessel,  after  having 
for  more  than  a  week  had  the  faculties  of  the  mind  drawn 
to  their  utmost  stretch  in  bad  weather  upon  coast  sound- 
ings. The  relief  I  experienced,  and  the  sense  of  security 
felt,  was  immense.  Alone  upon  the  boundless  deep,  and 
with  confidence  in  the  vessel  you  command,  is  freedom 
indeed  !  Before  me  was  nothing  but  what  my  duty  called 
upon  me  to  try  and  attempt  accomplishing.  All  depended 
upon  myself;  and  thus  left  to  myself,  I  mentally  deter- 
mined that,  God  willing,  I  should  not  be  found  wanting. 

From  the  4th  of  November  we  had  some  remarkably 
fine  weather  and  favourable  winds  for  several  days.  On 
the  15th  we  sighted  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  before 
dark  saw  the  pretty-looking  little  town  of  Moniz  on  the 
north  side  of  that  island.  It  is  very  conspicuous,  owing  to 
its  white  houses ;  and,  being  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
forms  a  prominent  mark  in  making  the  land  during  misty 
weather.      At    dusk  there   was  a  dark  and  threateninn: 
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appearance  over  the  island,  but  as  it  was  clear  out  at  sea 
I  did  not  care  for  it.  I  kept  close  in  to  the  west  part  of 
the  land,  passing  Punta  de  Bargo  at  about  three  miles'  dis- 
tance ;  but,  as  it  was  now  dark,  little  could  be  seen  of  this 
beautiful  island,  except  the  lights  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  white  houses  prominently  conspicuous  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  night,  with  the  lofty  and  apparently  gloomy- 
looking  hills  for  a  background.  To  our  unexpected  j)lea- 
sure,  however,  from  the  tops  of  these  hills  and  just  above 
Magdalena,  as  well  as  to  the  eastward,  we  observed  a 
succession  of  fireworks  let  off,  and  several  places  lit  up  as 
if  in  illumination  for  a  festa.  To  us,  viewing  it  from  the 
sea,  it  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  sight,  and  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  it  for  nearly  an  hour.  It  was  a  stirring  change 
for  us  in  our  little  bark;  and  as  we  left  the  land  behind  us, 
first  the  houses,  then  the  lights,  and  lastly  the  outline  of 
the  hills,  in  the  black  mist  of  the  night,  we  all  felt  the 
better  for  the  relief  it  had  afforded  in  o-ivino;  to  our  minds 
a  fresh  and  an  agi^eeable  subject  to  dwell  upon.  The 
conversation  on  board,  as  can  be  well  imagined,  had  so 
much  of  that  peculiar  character  pertaining  to  our  especial 
work,  that  anything  different  to  it  Avas  to  me  a  positive 
relief.  The  speaking  a  vessel,  the  sight  of  a  shoal  of 
porpoises,  even  a  gale  of  wind,  soon  began  to  be  thankfully 
received ;  for,  morning,  noon,  and  night  it  was  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again.  To  my  companions — though  I 
do  not  mean  my  wife,  who  had  been  many  voyages  with  me, 
but,  to  my  other  companions,  who  had  never  before  been 
from  home,  and  w  hose  conversational  pow^ers  were  naturally 
limited  to  and  concentrated  upon  the  particular  calling  they 
had  suddenly  entered  on — hardly  anything  could  be  dis- 
cussed but  the  mission.  Therefore  I  always  hailed  wath  glad- 
ness whatsoever  produced  a  change  in  the  current  of  their 
thoughts,  and  gave  a  turn  to  their  ideas.  I  speak  honestly 
now,  as  I  hope  to  do  so  concerning  myself  throughout. 
We  are  none  of  us  exempt  from  some  singularity  of  mind 
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and  disposition.  Mine  may  be  too  much  brusqueness  of 
manner,  and  too  little  care  to  avoid  showing  a  dislike  of 
affectation  and  over-goodness.  As  a  sailor  and  a  wanderer 
for  many  years  about  the  globe,  I  like  to  take  the  bad 
with  the  good,  and  the  good  with  the  bad,  making  allow- 
ances for  both,  and  trying  to  discriminate  between  the  two, 
even  as  I  would  that  others  should  do  by  me.  I  say  allow- 
ances for  both ;  that  is,  for  both  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  and 
I  really  mean  this  ;  for  in  my  rough  life  I  have  seen  many 
who  are  so  very  good  that,  forgetting  they  are  still  existing 
upon  earth,  and  obliged  to  mix  with  and  be  soiled  with 
some  of  the  vile  mud  that  xoill  stick  upon  us  occasionally, 
they  walk  about  and  act  and  talk  as  though  they  traversed 
through  the  air  and  were  far  above  all  chance  of  possible 
contamination.  But  these  good  people  are  not  always  to 
be  blamed  by  those  who  cannot  attain  to  such  a  degree  of 
goodness,  for  with  many  of  them  I  am  convinced  it  is  an 
infirmity.  They  have  learned  so  much  in  the  One  great 
Book  of  Holy  Truth  and  Wisdom  that  they  are  apt  to 
forget  some  of  the  more  minute  yet  impressive  teachings 
contained  therein.  Spiritual  abasement  with  a  lively  and 
manly  confidence,  exhibited  in  a  cheerful  demeanour  and 
honest  tongue,  is  as  much  the  characteristic  of  a  good  man, 
be  he  missionary  .or  aught  else,  as  a  plentiful  supply  of 
doctrinal  set  phrases  and  precise  appearance.  However, 
whether  I  am  right  or  Avrong,  I  will  candidly  confess  that, 
as  captain  of  the  ship,  and  at  all  times  careful  to  maintain 
a  due  observance  of  everything,  either  in  the  services  or  in 
ordinary  work,  that  became  our  especial  character,  yet  I 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  stop  the  flight  of  imagination 
from  going  too  far,  by  quietly  convincing  one  and  all  that 
we  were  still  inhabitants  of  terra  firma  though  sailing  on  the 
sea.  In  other  words,  about  this  time  I  had  to  firmly  put 
a  stop  to  a  custom  in  one  of  my  men  that  he  had  addicted 
himself  to  when  addressed  by  the  officers  or  told  to  go 
about  any  duty.     I  need  not  allude  to  it  any  further  than 
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to  say  that  I  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  be  subject  to  it, 
more  or  less,  from  one  or  another,  the  whole  two  years ; 
and  if  there  was  anything  that  could  disgust  me  with  what 
I  inwardly  have  a  sincere  respect  for,  it  would  have  been  the 
amazing  impudence  with  which  a  few  of  my  companions 
and  a  couple  of  the  seamen,  with  the  boy,  would  take  upon 
themselves  to  denounce  me  to  perdition  and  put  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  a  consecrated  minister  of  God,  when- 
ever told  to  do  whatever  they  chose  to  think  not  right. 
Under  these  circumstances  my  readers  will  judge  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  relief  to  me  whenever  anything  occurred  to 
give  a  change  to  the  incessant  sameness  of  talk  on  board, 
and  for  awhile  to  put  a  different  kind  of  life  in  us.  I  do 
love  the  truly  good  and  beautiful,  but  positively  there 
were  times  when,  for  very  fancy's  sake,  I  could  almost 
wish  a  burly  Russian  would  come  in  view  and  frighten  us 
into  something  more  like  the  notion  I  conceived  of  manhood. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind — no,  not  even  an  ugly -looking 
craft  of  any  description  —  came  to  startle  us.  On  we  went 
—  day  after  day,  night  after  night  the  same  —  at  a  steady, 
easy,  jog-trot  pace,  with  fair  winds  and  tolerable  weather. 
Teneriffe  was  passed  in  sight,  and  the  Trade  winds  en- 
tered upon  without  any  incident  worthy  of  especial  note 
until  the  18th,  when  we  spoke  the  barque  "  Eliza  Kellick," 
bound  to  St.  Vincent's,  Cape  Verdes,  whither  also  it  was 
my  intention  to  go,  in  consequence  of  certain  matters  con- 
nected with  the  vessel. 

The  same  night  we  had  an  electric  storm,  the  meteoric 
balls  of  fire  playing  A^ery  prettily  about  our  yard-arms 
and  mast  head.  This  was  about  one  o'clock,  the  weather 
at  the  time  being  very  close  and  oppressive.  One  of  the 
balls  of  fire  remained  nearly  nine  minutes,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappeared,  when  a  very  broad  flash  of  lightning 
shot  across  the  sky,  which  seemed  to  open  all  around. 

The  next  day  was  again  fine  weather,  and  on  the  22nd 
we    anchored    at     St.   Vincent's.       Here    we   found  the 
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American  frigate  "  Constitution,"  and  sloop  of  war 
"  Dale,"  the  former  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  the 
commander-in-chief  on  the  African  station,  Commodore 
Mayo.  There  was  also  the  French  war  steamer  "  Phoque," 
the  English  merchant  barque  we  had  previously  spoken, 
and  some  smaller  vessels. 

As  St.  Vincent's  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  are  so 
often  visited  by  our  mail  steamers,  and,  consequently, 
must  be  well  known,  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  here 
more  than  to  relate  a  singular  incident  that  occurred  to 
me  at  this  place.  Though  perhaps  it  will  not  be  equally 
interesting  to  all,  it  may  be  to  a  few  of  those  who  are 
accompanying  me  in  this  account  of  my  new  voyage, 
especially  if  among  them  there  chance  to  be  any  of  the 
survivors  of  the  last  great  naval  Avar.  I  will  therefore 
mention  it. 

1  have  stated  that  I  found  at  St.  Vincent's  the 
American  frigate  "Constitution."  Now,  according  to 
my  usual  custom,  I  had  at  my  own  expense  provided 
myself  before  leaving  England  with  a  large  stock  of  the 
latest  newspapers,  Illustrated  News,  &c. ;  and  these, 
knowing  the  pleasure  they  give  to  absentees  from  home, 
I  freely  distributed  whenever  there  was  opportunity. 
On  this  occasion  I  forwarded  some  to  the  Americans,  and 
had  a  message  sent  back  in  return  that  in  any  way  they 
could  be  of  service  to  me  they  would  be  glad  to  show  it. 
This  offer  I  thankfully  accepted,  inasmuch  as  I  wanted  a 
competent  ship  carpenter  to  examine  my  pumps,  they 
being  out  of  order  in  the  ironwork  ;  and  accordingly  went 
on  board  the  *'  Constitution,"  to  personally  make  the 
request.  I  Avas  most  courteously  received  by  both  tlie 
Captain  and  the  Commodore,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion I  ascertained  to  my  surprise  that  the  vessel  I  was  stand- 
ing upon  the  deck  of,  was  the  very  "  Constitution  "  so  Avell 
known  in  the  war  of  1812  !  and  what  to  me  appeared  still 
more  singular,  was  the  fact  that  she  had  happened  to  be 
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the  very  ship  on  board  of  which  my  late  father  chanced  to 
be  a  prisoner  of  war  after  the  capture  of  the  "  Guerriere," 
at  which  time  his  name  was  gazetted  and  honourably  men- 
tioned. A  thrill  of  natural  emotion  ran  throngh  me  when 
I  was  informed  of  this  "Constitution"  being  the  same,  for 
I  had  imagined  she  was  another  vessel  bearing  that  name ; 
but  for  me,  the  son,  to  be  at  the  captain's  table  as  a  guest, 
on  board  of  the  same  ship  in  which  the  ftither  had  been  a 
prisoner  of  war,  produced  a  variety  of  thoughts  and  ideas 
that  I  am  sure  will  be  considered  excusable.  The  result 
was  that  an  especial  invitation  was  given  to  me,  my  wife 
and  passengers,  to  attend  an  evening  entertainment  on 
board  of  the  "  Constitution  "  the  following  day,  at  which 
an  act  of  graceful  courtesy  was  performed  towards  us  as 
British  subjects  which  I  am  bound  not  to  omit  mentioning. 

The  entertainment  was  got  up  by  the  men  under  the 
patronage  of  the  officers,  and  was  of  that  simple  description 
which  presented  nothing  improper  in  our  attending  it ;  for 
it  was  precisely  the  same  that  had  been  attended  by  the 
African  Coast  missionaries.  The  vessel  was  covered  fore 
and  aft  with  awnings,  and  gaily  lit  up  with  numerous 
candles,  lamps,  and  artificial  fires.  The  poop  was  appor- 
tioned off  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music  ;  the  principal 
musicians,  however,  forming  the  band  of  the  ship,  being 
located  on  the  quarter-deck. 

At  a  given  signal  several  rockets  went  up  ;  the  band 
played  a  well-known  American  national  air,  and  then  the 
Commodore,  taking  my  wife's  arm  in  his,  walked  from  the 
state  cabin,  where  we  had  all  been  seated,  to  lead  us 
where  chairs  had  been  placed  for  himself  and  visitors.  As 
we  passed  through  the  door  and  made  our  appearance  on 
the  quarter-deck,  the  band  in  an  instant  burst  forth  in  our 
glorious  national  anthem,  while  some  fireworks  went  oft'  in 
various  directions.  The  effect  was  good  ;  and  we  at  once 
understood  the  graceful  compliment  conveyed  by  Commo- 
dore ]\Iayo  in  acknowledging  the  presence  of  an  English 
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lady  on  board  his  ship,  while  In  her  humble  person  he  thus 
paid  what  was  to  us  a  flattering  mark  of  respect  to  our 
beloved  Queen. 

Our  stay  at  St.  Vincent's  was  much  longer  than  I 
had  hoped  for,  owing  to  the  work  to  be  done  on  board, 
the  examination  of  the  pumps,  and  the  necessity  for 
clearing  the  decks  of  some  of  the  lumber.  Indeed,  so 
inconvenient  was  this  lumber  on  deck,  and  so  dangerous, 
that  I  was,  on  one  occasion,  nearly  compelled  to  throw  it 
all  overboard.  Fortunately,  however,  no  one  was  mate- 
rially injured  by  it,  though  the  chief  mate  once  received 
an  ugly  sprain  by  slipping  between  two  of  the  pieces ; 
but  as  he,  by  very  improperly  giving  his  advice  to  the 
Secretary,  in  opposition  to  me,  to  have  it  carried  on 
deck,  was  thus  the  cause  of  our  being  so  lumbered,  few  of 
us  gave  him  much  sympathy  on  the  occasion. 

It  was  not  until  the  27th  that  I  managed  to  get  the 
work  done  and  proceed  on  the  voyage,  my  intention  being 
to  make  direct  for  St.  Paul's  Rocks  near  the  equator,  and 
thence  to  Fernando  de  Noronha,  thus  following  the  new 
route  lately  recommended  (see  Appendix),  and  which  my 
experience  told  me  would  be  best  and  most  likely  to  avoid 
any  long  continuance  of  calms.  I  may  here  briefly  state 
why  I  intended  to  sight  the  St.  Paul's  Pocks.  It  was  to 
give  a  chance  to  shipwrecked  mariners  to  escape,  should 
there  unfortunately  happen  to  be  any  on  that  lone  spot 
amidst  the  wide  ocean.  There  have  been  more  than  one 
or  two  wrecks ;  and  as  it  was  not  far  out  of  my  way,  I 
intended  to  make  it  directly  in  my  way,  with  the  hope  of 
possibly  doing  good,  supposing  such  good  as  I  could  have 
rendered  were  unfortunately  needed.  But  it  turned  out 
different.  A  stronger  current  than  I  allowed  for  drove 
me  to  the  westward,  and  consequently  I  did  not  see  the 
Rocks. 

On  the  10th  of  December  we  crossed  the  equator,  and 
on  the  12th  made  the  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha  ri^ht 
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ahead.  As  Ave  should  pass  close  to  it,  I  got  the  cables  up 
and  one  anchor  I'eady,  with  the  intention  of  staying  at  this 
place  for  the  night,  and  procuring  a  few  vegetables  and 
other  sundries  for  the  ship.  At  2  p.m.  we  rounded  Rat 
Island,  Booby  Island,  and  Platform  Island,  with  the  singular 
and  romantic,  yet  beautiful,  scenery  attached  to  each,  as 
well  as  to  the  main  island,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  dropped 
anchor  in  Citadel  Bay,  not  far  from  the  remarkable  peak 
for  w4iich  this  island  is  known.  Opposite  to  us  was  a  fort 
upon  which  the  Brazilian  colours  were  hoisted,  ours  being 
flying  at  the  mast-head.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and  1 
therefore  lost  no  time  in  landing  and  endeavouring  to 
purchase  what  few  things  I  wanted.  There  was  a  swell 
setting  into  the  bay ;  and,  as  we  neared  the  beach,  I  found 
the  surf  somewhat  heavier  than  I  had  imagined;  but, 
having  a  steer  oar  instead  of  the  usual  rudder,  1  did  not 
consider  the  difficulty  sufficient  to  make  us  turn  back. 
Keeping  the  boat  in  a  right  line  with  the  sea,  we  were 
carried  on  the  top  of  a  roller  with  great  velocity  for  a 
moment  or  so,  and  with  nothing  worse  than  a  slight  wetting, 
and  the  next  instant  we  had  touched  the  beach.  Before 
another  roller  came  all  of  us  jumped  into  the  water,  and 
pulled  the  boat  up  clear  of  danger. 

The  place  where  we  landed  was  close  to  a  stone  jetty,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  w^hat  had  once  been  a  fort,  but  was 
now  much  out  of  order.  Here  there  was  a  guardhouse 
at  which  was  stationed  a  Brazilian  corporal,  and  a 
mulatto  soldier  as  a  sentry,  the  island  of  Fernando  de 
Noronha  being  a  Brazilian  penal  settlement.  Accosting 
the  corporal,  I  endeavoured  to  make  myself  understood  by 
signs  and  gestures  as  well  as  broken  words,  in  two  diffi?rent 
languages,  and  thus  notified  to  him  the  object  of  my  visit. 
He  partly  comprehended  me,  and  immediately  despatched 
a  messenger  from  among  some  more  soldiers  that  had  come 
out  of  the  guardhouse,  to  inform  the  governor  what  my 
wishes  were. 
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As  it  appeared  that  some  little  delay  would  take  place 
before  I  could  get  the  necessary  permission  from  his 
Excellency,  I  obtained  what  information  I  could  from  the 
corporal  in  the  same  manner  I  had  made  him  under- 
stand me.  With  a  brass  pin  for  a  pen  he  wrote  upon  his 
white  belt  the  governor's  name,  Signore  Don  Jose  Antonia 
Pinto  ;  the  adjutant's,  Raymond  Jos^  de  Jos  Lobos ;  and 
his  own,  Vindeno,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
correct.  He  tried  to  convey  to  myself,  and  the  doctor 
who  had  accompanied  me  on  shore,  an  impression  that  we 
should  be  well  received  and  be  able  to  get  what  we  wanted. 
Every  civility,  deference,  and  attention  was  shown  to  us 
by  himself  and  the  other  soldiers.  The  latter  were  all 
black,  in  light  costume,  and  with  the  old  style  of  muskets 
and  flints.  Probably  our  arrival  at  this  beautiful  and 
romantic  but  not  often  visited  island  was  as  much  a  novelty 
and  a  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants,  as  is  the  case  when  a 
strange  vessel  arrives  at  the  Falklands.  In  the  latter 
place  every  one  is  on  the  qui  vive  if  a  sail  is  reported  as 
making  for  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Finding  there  was  rather  more  delay  than  I  had  antici- 
pated, and  as  it  was  growing  late,  I  intimated  to  Corporal 
Vindeno  that  I  was  desirous  of  at  once  proceeding  to  the 
town,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Accordingly,  after 
a  moment's  consideration,  and  with  much  civility,  he 
allowed  us  to  walk  on,  but  attended  by  two  blacks  to 
show  us  the  way,  and  perhaps  as  a  necessary  guard,  we 
beinjj  strang-ers. 

A  mere  beaten  track  over  some  sandy  hills  was  the  path 
we  took ;  but  this  had  not  been  followed  &,r  when  a  horse- 
man, apparently  a  black  orderly,  was  seen  coming  towards 
us.  Directly  he  came  up,  he  asked  our  attendants  which 
of  the  two  strangers  was  the  capitano,  and  on  being 
informed,  he  made  me  understand  that  the  horse  was  for 
me,  sent  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  and  respect  from  the  gover- 
nor, as  I  inferred,  to  a  British  subject.     I  mounted,  and 
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walking  leisurely  ovei'  a  track  that  was  now  stony  and  on 
an  ascent — the  doctor  on  foot  by  my  side — we  passed  some 
very  beautiful  spots,  and  had  about  us  many  pictui'esque 
views.  Up  hill  and  down  dale,  in  and  out  of  some  shrub- 
like coppices,  where  glimpses  of  the  sea  were  occasionally 
obtained  and  then  suddenly  shut  out,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way.  One  part  of  the  road  was  a  rather  steep  descent  to 
a  charming  little  valley ;  but  the  horse  took  his  own  way, 
and  soon  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  town,  a  pleasant- 
looking  place  of  about  some  few  score  scattered  white 
houses.  Crossing  a  small  stream,  passing  huts,  pretty 
cottages,  and  flowering  gardens — gaping  men,  women,  and 
chiklren  (nearly  every  person  I  saw  being  black,  for  the 
white  pi'isoners  were  either  at  work  or  confined  out  of 
sight),  we  left  the  citadel,  an  apparently  very  strong  place, 
high  above  us  on  our  right,  and  then,  turning  the  valley, 
ascended  through  the  principal  square  by  the  side  of  a 
moderately  large  chapel,  and  reached  the  governor's  house, 
situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 
Dismounting,  we  were  received  by  black  sentries,  and 
shown  into  a  lobby,  where  a  civilian  took  charge  of  us, 
and,  politely  intimating  that  we  were  to  follow,  led  the 
way  to  a  room,  poorly  furnished,  but  in  which  were  the 
governor  and  his  officers,  all  in  light  attire,  and  without 
any  uniform  to  denote  that  either  was  of  military  rank. 

Being  introduced,  I  tried  to  explain  the  object  of  our 
passing  visit  to  the  island,  but  neither  English  nor  French 
was  spoken.  At  last  I  ventured  a  few  words  of  Italian, 
which,  fortunately,  was  understood  by  the  governor's 
secretary ;  and  being  thus  able  to  explain,  we  were  soon  on 
a  o;ood  footino;. 

The  governor,  Signore  Pinto,  exjoressed  himself  ready 
to  sell  us  anything  we  wanted ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate 
our  intercourse  with  each  other  in  the  matter  of  buying 
and  selling,  he  sent  ofl:'  for  one  of  the  prisoners  who,  I  was 
informed,  understood  English,    Meanwhile  his  Excellency 
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escorted  me  to  his  poultry  and  pig  yard.  Poultry  I  did 
rot  want,  having  some  on  board  that  I  intended  to  keep 
alive  for  the  mission  station;  but  a  pig  I  considered  it 
Avould  be  well  to  have,  if  to  be  purchased  cheap  or 
reasonable.  For  one  that  suited  me  I  was  asked  seven 
niillereas,  and  this  sum  I  gave.  Other  things,  vegetables, 
&c.,  were  then  ordered  through  the  interpreter,  who  had 
now  come  forward;  and  having  made  arrangements  as 
to  price,  delivery  in  the  morning,  and  the  conveyance 
of  everything  to  the  boat,  I  entered  into  general  con- 
versation. 

The  interpreter,  I  found,  was  a  most  intelligent  and 
superior  kind  of    man,  speaking  and    writing  very  fair 
English.     He  was  a  German  by  birth,  but,  as  I  under- 
stood him  to  say,  born  of  British  parents,  his  father  being 
formerly  a  merchant  of  Hull.     The  name  he  gave  me  was 
Chai-les  Seymour  ;  and  he  stated  that  he  had  been  a  soldier 
officer  in  the  Brazilian  service  at  the  time  some  disturbances 
had  taken  place  a  few  years  back  at  jNIaranham ;  that  he 
had  been  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  people, — had  refused  to 
do  so, — had  got  himself  into  difficulty  with  his  superiors, 
and,  finally,  was  sent  off  to  Fernando  as  a  military  prisoner. 
He  had  been  eight  years  on  the  island;  was  married  to  a 
coloured  woman,  and  had  two   children ;  but  he  was   so 
badly  off  that  he  would  be  most  thankful  for  any  aid  I 
could  give  him.     He  earnestly  entreated  for  some  cast-off 
clothing  that  my  wife  would  spare  for  him,  or  his  children, 
I  having  incidentally  mentioned  that  my  wife  was  on  board. 
A  piece  of  salt   meat,  good  tobacco,  and   a  few  English 
books,  would  also  be  a  luxury  to   him ;  and  these,  w'ith 
whatsoever  else  I  could  spare,  and  thought  would  be  proper 
to  give  him,  I  promised. 

It  was  only  by  snatches  that  I  gathered  these  particulars 
from  Seymour,  for  most  of  the  time  he  was  interpreting 
between  the  governor  and  me  ;  nor  will  I  do  more  liere 
than  give  the  statement,  as  near  as  possible,  as  I  heard  it 
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from  bis  own  lips.  There  may  be  many  other  facts  and 
circumstances  connected  with  his  case  to  destroy  the  poetry 
one  could  not  help  investing  it  with  ;  but  it  was  enough  for 
me  at  the  time  to  find,  as  a  prisoner  in  a  lonely  island  on 
the  sea,  and  under  foreign  rule,  one  who  could  claim  affinity 
by  birth  or  immediate  descent  with  my  native  land.  Calling 
himself  an  Englishman  was  sufficient  to  arouse  my  sympa- 
thies in  his  favour,  particularly  when  I  found  he  could 
fluently  speak  several  languages  besides  my  own.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  hesitated  not  to  meet  his  request  to  the  best 
of  my  power,  and  without  infringing  any  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  island,  so  far,  at  least,  as  my  own  common 
sense  told  me  they  must  exist.  I  therefore  determined  to 
give  to  his  wife  and  children  whatever  I  intended  he 
should  have,  and  with  this  arrangement  he  was  Avell 
pleased.  He  begged  of  me  to  accept  in  return  a  few  old 
books  (some  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales),  that  he  had  read 
over  and  over  again  until  he  nearly  knew  them  all  by  heart ; 
and,  to  oblige  him,  I  accepted  the  tattered  volumes. 

Meanwhile  the  conversation  that  had  been  going  on,  at 
broken  intervals,  between  the  governor  and  myself,  made 
his  Excellency  well  acquainted  with  everything  concerning 
our  vessel,  and  her  particular  calling.  I  gave  him  full 
information  about  us ;  and  at  his  request  Avrote  down  a 
brief  statement  of  the  objects  we  had  in  view,  and  of  the 
means  whereby  we  hoped  to  accom])lish  them.  I  also 
wrote  a  list  of  the  various  articles  I  had  selected  ;  and  the 
price  agreed  upon  for  each  article  was  affixed  to  it,  so  that, 
on  the  next  morning,  there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but 
receive  the  goods  and  pay  the  money.  After  this  important 
affair  was  ended,  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  everything 
should  be  down  on  the  beach  for  me  next  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  I  took  my  leave.  A  guard  was  drawn  up  at  the 
porch,  where  two  horses  had  been  prepared  for  us.  These 
the  doctor  and  I  mounted,  receiving  a  friendly  and  polite 
adieu  for  the  night  from  his  Excellency  and  suite,  and 
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giving  him  the  same  in  return  a  VAnglaise.  We  then  rode 
off,  and  taking  the  route  bj  which  we  had  come,  soon 
arrived  at  the  beach,  where  sable  attendants  took  our 
horses,  and  wliere  I  found  my  boat's  crew  had  been  making 
most  friendly  acquaintance,  as  sailors  generally  manage  to 
do,  with  all  of  the  free  population  that  had  congregated 
around  them.  Books  had  been  much  asked  for  by  signs ; 
and,  as  I  had  on  board  some  Portuguese  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  furnished  us  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  I  intimated  that  on  the  morrow  some  should  be 
given.  Indeed  I  was  inwardly  pleased  at  this  apparent  open- 
ing for  effecting  one  of  the  minor  though  no  less  important 
objects  of  the  Society,  namely,  the  disseminating  of  the 
Bible  amono;  all  classes  who  misjht  be  strano-ers  to  it  ;  and 
though  in  this  narrative  I  do  not  dwell  much  on  these 
points,  I  may  here  mention  that  on  this,  as  on  several 
other  occasions,  I  had  generally  a  twofold  purpose  in 
visiting  various  places,  according  to  the  intimation  given 
me  before  leaving  home  —  the  one  secular,  the  other 
spiritual.  The  latter  undertaking  was  one  that  required 
much  caution  and  prudence.  It  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  proper  person,  always  under  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  the  responsible  party,  the  captain ;  but  not 
exclusively  left  to  himself,  for  he  has  always  enough  of 
secular  affairs  to  attend  to,  without  that  additional  care. 
In  our  case,  I  had  seen  enough  at  St.  Vincent's  to  make 
me  determine  not  to  again  allow  any  risk  to  the  vessel  by 
ill-timed  zeal,  how  ever  much  that  zeal  for  itself  might  have 
been  commendable.  Therefore  I  took  upon  myself  to  do 
what  I  could  in  this  respect ;  and,  by  not  jarring  against 
the  prejudices  or  the  habits  of  life  of  any  class,  strive  to 
accomplish  what  the  Society  in  this  respect  desired.  How 
far  I  succeeded,  the  sequel  will  show. 
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CHAP.  IIT. 

The  Interpreter  and  his  Family. — Advice  as  to  visiting  Fernando  de 
Noronha. — Proceed  on  the  Voyage. — Pass  Pernambuco,  and  the 
Elbow  of  South  America.— Soundings  off  the  Abrolhos. — Cape 
Frio  and  Wreck  of  the  "Thetis." — Misty  Weather, — Enter  Rio 
Janeiro. 

We  did  not  get  on  board  quite  so  dry  as  we  had  landed. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  got  alongside  the  ship,  wet 
and  ready  for  our  hot  tea.  First  of  all,  however,  I  set  a 
good  watch,  Avith  directions  to  call  me  on  the  instant  if  there 
was  any  shift  of  wind,  or  the  "  rollers,"  which  sometimes 
occur  there,  should  chance  to  set  in.  I  also  left  orders  for 
everyone  to  be  on  deck  at  five  in  the  morning,  that  we  might 
keep  to  the  time  the  governor  had  appointed  for  me  to  re- 
ceive the  articles  purchased  from  him.  But — and  I  mention 
it  to  show  how  very  difficult  was  the  task  I  had  before  me 
— not  one  of  these  orders  was  pi'operly  attended  to.  No : 
the  ship  was  under  especial  care,  she  could  look  after 
herself;  and  the  consequence  was  that,  as  one  of  the  mission 
party  himself  has  said  it,  I  was  often  obliged  to  be  up 
night  after  night  through,  to  watch  over  and  guard  from 
harm  the  vessel  that  had  been  entrusted  to  my  care ;  and 
this  because  my  officers  would  not  properly  do  it,  or  see 
it  done.  Yet  what  could  I  do  with  them  ?  Have  them 
punished  ?  Yes,  I  certainly  could  ;  but  such  would  have 
been  against  my  feelings  as  a  missionary  captain,  inasmuch 
as  I  was  convinced  they  were  blindly  acting  from  a  mis- 
taken, and,  as  I  considered,  lamentable  idea  connected  with 
religion.  However,  it  was  not  for  me  to  think  or  act  as 
they  did.     Had  I  done  so,  I  know  where  the  ship  would 
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have  been  ere  many  weeks  had  passed  from  her  leaving 
Eno;land.  Suffice  it  that,  havinof  before  retirino;  to  rest 
sorted  out  all  the  books,  presents,  &c.  I  intended  to  bestow 
on  the  following  morning,  I  Avas  up  at  a  little  after  five 
o'clock,  only  to  find  not  a  man  on  deck,  and  apparently 
no  watch  kept  since  midnight,  as  I  partly  ascertained  on 
inquiry.  The  result  was,  that,  rather  than  be  considered 
imfaithful  to  my  promise,  I  went  away  in  the  small  boat 
instead  of  the  cutter  I  had  ordered  to  be  ready;  and  taking 
with  me  money,  books,  and  sundry  articles  for  Seymour  and 
bis  wife,  was  on  shore  about  the  time  I  had  named.  I  there 
found  horses  waiting  for  me  ;  and,  this  time  accompanied 
by  the  second  officer,  and  the  cabin  boy  carrying  the  books, 
I  started  on  the  same  route  as  on  the  previous  day.  The 
articles  I  had  oi'dered  were  passed  on  their  way  to  the  beach, 
being  carried  down,  pig  and  all,  by  some  men,  apparently 
convicts,  who  were  under  guard.  Upon  my  arrival  at 
Government  House,  I  found  his  Excellency  up  and  waiting 
for  me.  Our  business  was  soon  settled.  The  interpreter 
was  in  attendance.  The  account  was  duly  made  out  in 
Brazilian  money,  and  explained  to  me  in  English  ;  and  this 
I  at  once  paid  in  gold,  which  was  no  doubt  acceptable, 
seeing  that  it  was  speedily  transferred  into  his  Excellency's 
safe  keeping.  This  part  of  my  work  being  satisfactorily 
completed,  I  addressed  myself  to  Seymour,  and  introduced 
the  subject  of  books.  I  bade  him  interpret  to  the  governor 
my  request  that  1  might  be  allowed  to  give  one  of  the 
Portuguese  Bibles  to  himself,  and  another  or  two  to  the 
guard  at  the  beach,  besides  two  or  three  for  the  prisoners. 
This  Avas,  to  my  surprise,  immediately  acceded  to ;  and, 
not  only  that,  but  the  governor  himself  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  one,  if  in  Portuguese,  the  which  I  veiy  gladly  gave 
him.  In  return,  he  presented  me,  for  my  wife,  some  very 
fine  fruit,  grapes,  &c. ;  and  after  an  exchange  of  cigars,  I 
once  more  bade  his  Excellency  adieu,  and,  mounting  my 
horse,  proceeded  on  my  way  to  the  beach.     I  had  given 
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Seymour  a  piece  of  gold,  and  the  books,  telling  liim  to 
remember,  in  whatever  might  be  his  future  career,  that 
any  pleasure  he  now  derived  from  this  gift  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  good  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Society  the 
vessel  belonged  to,  and  not  solely  to  me.  It  would,  I  was 
convinced,  be  of  much  gratification  to  them  to  know  that 
only  one  poor  heart  in  this  beautiful  isle,  the  abode  of  crime 
and  sin,  had  been  lightened  of  a  portion  of  its  sorrow- 
ful burden,  and  perchance  drawn  upward  to  seek  true 
consolation  where  alone  it  could  be  found.  The  poor  man 
thanked  me  greatly,  and  would  have  accompanied  me  on 
my  way  back,  but  being  a  prisoner,  I  suppose  he  was  not 
allowed,  for  he  was  recalled  after  going  a  few  yards. 

Just  outside  of  the  town,  on  a  gentle  slope  to  the  valley 
I  have  previously  mentioned,  stood  the  cottage  he  had 
pointed  out  to  me  as  his.  I  rode  up  to  it,  and  dismounting, 
soon  had  his  wife  and  children  around  me.  The  latter  were 
of  a  dark  copper  colour,  and  born  on  the  island.  The  wife 
seemed  a  passable  kind  of  woman,  but  not  one  such  as 
I  should  have  thought  a  man  like  Seymour  would  have 
chosen,  had  he  been  differently  circumstanced.  I  gave  her 
the  articles  of  dress  and  other  sundi-ies  intended  for  her, 
and  added  a  few  tracts  in  French,  German,  and  Portuguese, 
for  all  of  which  she,  and  some  neighbours  that  had  come 
around  us,  appeared  to  be  very  thankful,  though  I  could 
hardly  understand  a  w^ord  of  wdiat  they  said.  I  then  bade 
them  adieu,  after  caressing  one  of  the  little  girls,  a  fine  child 
of  about  five  years  old,  and  then,  remounting  my  horse, 
hastened  on  to  the  beach,  where  I  found  everything  ready 
for  eml)arkation,and  under  the  charge  of  a  military  serjeant. 
I  ascertained  that  they  were  all  correct  according  to  the  list 
of  items  I  had  paid  for ;  and  then,  as  our  small  boat  would 
not  hold  them  all  at  one  time,  I  left  the  second  mate  in 
charge  and  went  oiF  to  the  ship.  Upon  arriving  alongside 
I  immediately  despatched  the  chief  mate  with  four  hands 
in  the  cutter,  which  had  now  been  got  ready ;  and  with 
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especial  caution  to  avoid  getting  upset,  I  bade  hira  make 
what  haste  he  could,  that  we  might  speedily  be  off  again  to 
sea.  I  need  not,  however,  have  wasted  my  breath  in  the 
caution,  for  it  was,  as  usual,  perfectly  useless.  In  an  hour's 
time  he  returned  on  board,  himself,  boat's  crew,  and  every- 
thing I  had  left  behind  on  the  beach  thoroughly  wetted, 
having  been  capsized  in  the  surf,  and  several  of  the  articles 
with  difficulty  recovered.  The  pig  was  nearly  drowned, 
and  a  bag  of  white  beans  was  rendered  all  but  quite  unfit 
for  after  use.  1  naturally  expressed  myself  very  strongly, 
but  I  found  it  was  only  talk  to  no  purpose.  "  It  was  an 
accident  that  icas  to  be,"  &c.  &c.  ;  and  this  was  the  general 
reply  in  every  case  of  carelessness  or  neglect  of  orders.  I 
therefore  reprimanded  the  mate  somewhat  sharply,  because, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  it  could  have  been  avoided,  and 
then  made  preparations  for  getting  under  wa}-. 

It  appeared  that  some  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen 
between  the  two  officers  in  the  boat — at  least,  so  I  under- 
stood the  information  given  to  me — and  that,  though 
lightly  laden,  owing  to  the  mate  not  watching  the  sea  and 
keeping  end  on,  a  roller  caught  them  nearly  abeam,  and 
over  they  went.  It  was  fortunate  they  all  escaped  with  no 
more  than  a  serious  fright  and  a  good  ducking  ;  and  it  was 
also  much  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  to  find 
so  little  lost,  the  sea  havino:  sent  on  shore  all  the  lisjht 
articles.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  go  on  shore 
once  more  for  the  remaining  things ;  and  this  time,  finding 
I  really  could  not  trust  the  same  party  again,  I  went 
myself,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  all  on  board  without 
further  damage. 

It  may  be  asked,  by  some  friends  of  this  undertaking, 
why  did  I  want  more  provisions,  when  I  already  had  a 
good  supply  for  twelve  months  on  leaving  England.  The 
answer  to  this  is  twofold.  First,  I  was  expressly  directed 
by  the  secretary  to  call  at  any  place  in  my  way,  so  a3  to 
give  publicity  to  the  Society's  operations ;  and,  secondly. 
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in  a  work  dependent  so  much  upon  the  subscriptions  it 
received,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  keep  as  much 
as  possible  in  reserve  that  stock  of  provisions  which  could 
not  easily  be  procured  abroad.  I  therefore  now,  and  at 
every  opportunity,  bought  all  and  everything  that  was  an 
economical  saving  for  that  purpose.  The  pig,  which  we 
called  Dennis,  was  for  a  long  time  afterwards  an  inhabitant 
of  the  mission  station,  as  also  the  sheep ;  and  most  of  the 
articles,  except  vegetables,  that  I  procured  at  Fernando  de 
Noronhawere  intended  for  the  land  party. 

As  soon  as  the  men  had  changed  their  Avet  clothes, 
and  everything  was  again  properly  secured  on  board,  we 
weighed  anchor,  made  all  sail,  and  passed  out  of  the  bay 
close  to  the  citadel.  A  European  lady  was  on  the  walls 
watching  us,  and,  in  compliment  to  her  and  the  Brazilian 
flag,  I  had  our  colours  dipped  and  redipped — that  is, 
lowered  a  piece  and  hoisted  again, — as  they  did  the  same 
in  return.  At  noon  we  were  three  miles  S.W.  of  Cape 
Placelline,  Fernando  ;  and  with  a  leading  wind  we  stood  on 
our  course  to  the  southward,  soon  leaving  behind  us  that 
beautiful  island,  the  abode  of  crime  and  sin,  which  we  had 
been  permitted  to  visit  under  such  favourable  circumstances 
of  wind  and  weather,  and  with  so  much  gratification  to  our- 
selves, as  well,  I  hope,  as  to  the  friends  of  the  undertaking. 
I  had  distributed  about  seventy-five  tracts — Portuguese, 
French,  and  one  German,  besides  one  Portuguese  Bible, 
two  Spanish  Testaments,  and  two  Portuguese  Testaments. 

The  brief  sojourn  we  had  made  at  Fernando  was  as  truly 
refreshing  to  our  mind  as  it  also  did  good  to  our  body.  It 
was  a  delightful  halting-place  on  the  way,  and  one  that 
I  would  strongly  recommend  to  all  outward-bound  voyagers, 
providing  they  are  not  going  to  a  port  in  the  Brazils ;  for 
the  Brazilian  authorities  in  such  case  are  apt,  as  it  turned 
out  with  me  afterwards  at  Bio  Janeiro,  to  be  rather  sus- 
picious. However,  I  was,  at  the  time,  not  aware  of  there 
being  any  restrictions  ;  and,  as  these  restrictions  only  refer 
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to  vessels  ultimately  bound  to  a  Brazilian  port,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  other  ships  from  visiting  it. 

On  the  16th,  at  3  a.m.,  we  were  oft"  Pernambuco,  the 
eastern  elbow  of  South  America,  but  the  light  was  not 
seen,  as  we  were  rather  too  far  oft'.  At  daylight,  however, 
the  land  about  Cape  St.  Augustine  was  in  sight,  and  this 
we  passed  with  good  winds  and  tolerable  weather ;  thus 
proving  the  correctness  of  that  theory  which  recommends, 
to  southern  voyagers,  crossing  the  equator  more'  west  than 
formerly  done. 

One  or  two  vessels  were  occasionally  seen,  some  going 
homeward,  and  one  along  with  us. 

On  the  17th,  a  Sunday,  we  had  lovely  weather,  and  a 
steady  fair  wind.  Indeed,  it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
almost  every  Sunday  had  been  fine,  and  sufticiently  steady 
to  admit  of  our  making  it  absolutely  a  day  of  rest. 
I  need  hardly  observe  that  we  had  proper  services  on 
board  constantly,  and  that  all  pertaining  to  our  especial 
character  was  duly  attended  to.  Indeed,  throughout  my 
whole  narrative,  I  suppose  the  reader  to  bear  the  fact  in 
his  mind,  that  it  was  a  missionary  undertaking  I  was,  in 
the  secular  department  thereof,  attempting  to  carry  out ; 
consequently,  much  of  a  spiritual  character  was  done  that 
I  do  not  mention,  it  being  not  only  out  of  my  province, 
but  also  beyond  my  abilities,  to  speak  of  it  in  the  strain  I 
humbly  believe  all  things  belonging  to  communion  v/itli 
the  Deity  should  be  spoken  of. 

On  the  21st,  during  the  night,  we  passed  the  Abrolhos 
rocks  and  banks.  At  various  intervals  I  sounded,  but  had 
nothing  less  than  2o  ftxthoms ;  and,  as  the  wind  still  kept 
fair  and  strong,  we  should  have  got  on  very  well  had  the 
little  vessel  been  a  better  sailer.  However,  to  compensate 
for  this  defect,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  fact  that  she 
was  as  strong  as  could  be,  and  was,  moi'eover,  a  tolerably 
good  sea  boat — qualities  that  would,  in  a  few  more  weeks, 
and  in  a  rougher  sea,  be  invaluable. 
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On  the  night  of  the  22ncl,  we  had  some  very  fearful-looking 
weathei-,  the  blackness  being  most  intense,  and  so  that  it 
could  not  be  pierced  by  the  eye  to  the  smallest  distance 
from  the  ship.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  we  conld  have 
seen  another  vessel  had  there  been  one  close  to  us,  unless 
lights  had  been  shown,  and  except  in  the  flashes  of  vivid 
lightning  that  at  intervals,  accompanied  by  thunder,  lit  up 
the  inky  darkness.  There  was  wind  and  rain,  though  not 
so  much  of  the  former  as  to  make  it  a  heavy  gale  ;  never- 
theless I  deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  under  easy  sail,  as  we 
expected  to  make  land  again  on  the  morrow,  my  next 
destination  being  Rio  Janeiro.  At  daybreak,  all  sail  was 
made  to  moderate  weather ;  and  about  11  a.  m.  we  saw 
the  Peaks  of  Maccahe,  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Frio; 
but  this  latter  place  we  did  not  get  round,  owing  to  light 
winds  and  calms,  until  six  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
when  Ave  passed  very  close  to  it,  and  saw  where  the  ill- 
fated  frigate  "  Thetis  "  struck  and  Avent  down  with  so 
much  treasure  on  board.*  During  that  night  we  had  light 
winds,  and  occasionally  very  thick  weather.  I  sounded 
frequently,  so  as  to  tell  if  we  were  drifting  too  near  the 
land ;  and  at  4  a.  m.  of  the  25th,  Christmas  day,  the  light 
on  Raza  Island  was  seen  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
shut  out  again  by  the  heavy  mist.  At  daylight,  the 
weather  was  the  same,  nor  could  more  than  two  or  three 
ships'  lengths  be  seen  anywhere  around  us.  Of  course  no 
land  was  visible,  and  as  the  morning  advanced  I  became 
anxious  about  my  position.  At  noon,  I  judged  we  had 
gone  far  enough,  thougli  only  crawling  all  the  time,  and 
accordingly  hauled  right  up  for  what  I  conceived  would 
be  the  entrance  to  Rio  Janeiro.  I  was  right.  At  1  p.  m. 
the  dense  haze  and  mist  suddenly  lifted,  like  the  curtain 
in  a  theatre,  and  disclosed  to  our  view,  and  right  before  us, 
the  magnificent    scenery  and  splendid  harbour   we  were 

*  Vide  Admiral  Fitzroy's  narrative. 
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bound  to,  with  numerous  vessels  passing  in  and  out,  and 
Raza  and  Redonda  Islands  not  far  from  us,  on  our  left. 
It  was  a  glorious  picture — the  more  beautiful  because  so 
suddenly  displayed,  and  with  such  a  transformation  from 
the  moisture  and  gloom  that  had  before  hung  over  us. 

Finding  we  were  all  right  for  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  and  the  wind,  though  light,  being  fair,  I  sent 
all  hands  of  the  crew  below  to  their  Christmas  dinnei", 
one  my  wife  and  I  had  provided  for  them  on  this  special 
occasion.  Beer  and  sundries  from  our  own  private  stock 
(for  I  must  observe,  that  all  extras  beyond  ordinary  ship- 
food  I  had  to  pay  for  from  my  own  purse  ,  with  the  usual 
good  English  fare,  formed  their  dinner  on  this  Christmas 
day ;  and  when  they  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  and  the 
time  for  dining  in  the  cabin  had  come  round,  the  men, 
with  goodwill,  all  came  up  to  be  at  hand  while  the  officers 
and  landsmen  went  to  theirs.  Of  course  I  did  not  leave 
the  deck  ;  and  more  particularly  was  it  necessary  for  me 
to  remain,  because  of  the  renewed  mist  and  rain  that  had 
again  come  on,  and  taken  the  place  of  that  beautiful 
picture  but  now  displayed  before  us.  Thus,  then,  my 
Christmas  dinner  was  eaten,  with  rain  pelting  on  my 
plate,  and  a  thick  mist  again  before  me,  to  tantalize  and 
make  me  keep  a  sharp  look-out  ahead,  whilst  we  were 
running,  under  a  press  of  canvas,  into  the  bay  of  Rio 
Janeiro. 

Talking  of  Christmas  reminds  me  of  another  Christmas, 
the  one  of  last  year,  1856,  which  I  had  to  spend  without 
any  of  the  usual  fare  or  comfort  on  that  day.  We  were 
then  in  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind,  not  far  from  dear  old 
England ;  and  while  my  wife  and  I  were  trying  to  eat  our 
bit  of  salt  pork  and  biscuit,  steadying  oux'selves  as  best 
we  could,  our  thoughts  flew  wistfully  off  to  the  many 
merry  hearts  and  joyous  faces  then  assembled  i*ound  the 
family  board  at  home.  "  Bless  them  all,"  said  we,  "  let  us 
hope  they  have  got  a  good  hard-frosty,  fine-weather  day. 
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to  add  to  their  honest  pleasures,  and  not  such  a  tossing, 
blowing,  tumbling,  rumbling,  sea-devouring  time  of  it  as 
we  have;"  and  then  conjuring  up  to  our  view  some  of  the 
pretty  home  pictures  I  knew  would  be  everywhere  met 
with  on  shore,  we  mumbled  away  at  our  sea-fare,  and,  I 
trust,  with  thankful  hearts  for  all  mercies  vouchsafed  to 
us,  tried  to  be  contented. 

On  looking  back  at  recurring  dates  through  the  history 
of  a  life  spent  in  wandering  about  the  world,  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  the  strangeness  of  such  a  life,  and 
also  with  the  protecting  care  of  some  mighty  and  all- 
powerful  hand.  I  have  here  spoken  of  two  Christmas 
days :  may  I  be  pardoned  if  for  a  moment  I  indulge 
my  fancy,  and  add  a  few  more  ?  Let  me  see :  the  in- 
tervening one  of  those  two,  that  of  1855,  I  was  in  the 
harbour  of  Monte  Video,  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of 
H.  M.  sloop  "  Star,"  and  receiving  from  her  gallant  and 
friendly  officers  every  kind  attention,  preparatory  to  my 
leaving  on  the  next  morning  for  the  bleak  and  dreary 
Southern  sea.  In  1853  I  was  homeward-bound  -from 
Australia,  in  a  fine  large  ship,  and  at  the  time  not  far 
from  Cape  Horn ;  the  dinner  good,  and  the  day,  being 
Sunday,  hallowed  by  all  the  sacred  ordinances  duly 
administered  at  the  hands  of  an  appointed  minister,  a 
passenger  on  board.  In  1852  I  was  eating  my  Christmas 
meal  in  a  house  partly  of  my  own  personal  building,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Melbourne.  In  1851  I  was,  for  a 
change,  at  home :  and  thus  I  might  go  on,  for  years  past ; 
one  Christmas  here,  and  another  there,  and  nearly  every 
one  far  and  wide  apart  from  the  other.  But  1  must  now 
proceed  with  my  narrative,  and  no  longer  indulge  in 
rambling  gossip. 

At  4  p.  m.  we  passed  as  close  as  possible  to  Fort  Santa 
Cruz  on  our  right,  so  as  to  answer  their  hail  and  to  give 
them  information  of  our  vessel,  without  which  they  will 
allow  no  ship  to  anchor.     It  is,  however,  a  mere  form  ;  for 
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I  have  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  real  questions 
they  put  to  me  through,  as  I  imagined  from  the  sound, 
a  huge  speaking  trumpet,  and  I  only  answered  what  I 
conceived  they  required  to  know.  But  it  was  sufficient.  I 
was  allowed  to  pass  ;  and  accordingly  stood  on  towards 
Fort  Vilaganon,  anchoring  just  outside  of  it  in  that  part 
of  the  harbour  called  Franchia  or  Free,  and  allotted  to 
strangers  whose  stay  is  only  of  short  duration.  No  ship 
is  allowed  to  pass  this  fort  until  visited  by  the  authorities. 
Two  vessels,  apparently  in  ignorance,  attempted  to  do  so, 
but  they  were  fired  at,  and  had  to  drop  anchor  all  standing, 
that  is,  with  every  sail  set  at  the  time,  and  only  hastily  let 
go  anyhow  and  at  any  risk  to  yai'ds  and  spars. 

As  soon  as  I  had  got  the  vessel  properly  secured,  I 
went  below  to  get  some  sleep  on  the  sofa,  having  been  on 
deck  nearly  the  whole  time  since  the  preceding  noon. 

Early  the  following  morning  Ave  Avere  visited  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Custom  House,  and  guardship 
officers.  Fi'om  them  I  received  the  rules  of  the  port, 
and  an  order  (the  usual  one)  not  to  move  the  ship  Avithout 
permission.  Soon  afterwards  several  letters  from  Aarious 
ship-chandlers  came  off  soliciting  patronage,  &c.,  but,  the 
principal  thing  I  Avanted  being  water,  I  had  little  patronage 
to  bestow,  unless  I  found  anything  sufficiently  cheap  to 
induce  me  to  buy  it  for  our  future  supply. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  went  on  shore  to  report 
myself  at  the  consul's,  and  to  the  local  authorities.  On 
passing  and  repassing  each  time  I  found  it  Avas  necessary 
to  go  alongside  the  guardship,  a  Avar  schooner  stationed 
abreast  of  and  not  far  from  Fort  Vilaganon.  There 
some  one  always  put  the  question  as  to  Avhat  ship's  boat, 
&c.,  and  Avhether  there  was  any  one  in  the  boat  besides 
the  captain,  or  Avhomsoever  the  captain  had  given  a  pass 
to.  This  AA-as  done,  it  appeared,  to  prevent  any  slaves  or 
unknoAvn  strano;crs  from  moving  about  the  harbour  Avith- 
out  permission  from  the  authorities ;  and  on  one  occasion 
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our  doctor,  who  had  gone  on  shore  to  stay  at  an  hotel 
was  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  ship  in  a  shore  boat, 
because  he  had  not  got  the  proper  pass  from  me,  owing  to 
my  ignorance  of  his  intention. 

Rio  Janeiro  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described  by 
others,  that  I  need  not  dwell  uj^on  my  own  impressions 
of  this  renowned  place.  Indeed  the  weather  was,  unfor- 
tunately, so  bad,  nearly  the  whole  of  my  short  stay  there, 
that  no  good  opportunity  was  afforded  for  seeing  it  in 
its  justly-admired  beauty.  The  harbour  is  undoubtedly 
grand ;  but  I  like  Port  Jackson  and  Sydney  as  well,  and 
the  bay  of  Xew  York  has  sufficient  charms  to  stand,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  not  far  behind  that  of  this  capital  of 
Brazil.  But,  as  everything  is  lessened  or  increased  in  its 
value  and  estimation  by  comparison,  I,  who  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  some  of  the  most  majestic 
of  nature's  masterpieces  in  the  scenery  of  the  North,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  could  not  behold  in  the 
harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro  so  much  of  that  which  my 
companions  who  had  never  before  been  away  from  home 
did.  Even  my  wife  was  less  attracted  by  it ;  and  though 
this  may  augur  but  little  for  our  judgment  in  such 
matters,  I  must  confess  the  truth,  and  plead  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  somewhat  disappointed.  Probably  the  weather 
may  have  produced  this,  and  perhaps  at  a  finer  season  1 
should  have  beheld  and  appreciated,  to  their  fullest  extent, 
the  many  beauties  and  the  magnificence  around  me,  but 
which,  owing  to  the  almost  constant  mist  and  rain,  I  could 
only  detect  in  the  intervals  of  clear  weather.  Moreover, 
my  disappointment  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  of 
our  being  detained  here  for  a  week,  instead  of  only  a 
couple  of  days.  I  had  difficulties  connected  with  our 
missionary  character,  difficulties  Avith  some  of  the 
members  of  the  mission  land  party  Avho  had  here  gone  on 
shore,  and  difficulties  with  the  authorities  respecting  our 
having  visited  Fernando  dc  Noronlia.    All  these,  however, 
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were  at  last  got  over ;  and  on  the  SOtli  of  December  we 
were  again  ready  for  sea.  The  next  morning  I  was 
strongly  advised  by  the  inspecting  officer  of  the  harbour 
to  get  under  way  and  take  advantage  of  a  breeze  that 
was  blowing ;  but  for  many  reasons  I  concluded  not  to 
do  so. 

As  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  a  Sunday, 
certain  observances  were  attended  to ;  and  in  the  evening: 
I  addressed  the  men,  and  examined  into  their  wants  and 
comforts.  I  afterwards  received  a  very  pretty  written 
reply  from  them,  expressing  many  thanks  and  every 
desire  to  do  their  duty. 

While  at  this  place  I  had  replenished  my  water,  and  got 
a  few  more  things  I  deemed  necessary  for  us  ;  and  with 
a  re-stowage  of  the  hold,  and  some  attention  to  the  rigging, 
we  were  in  a  better  condition  to  enter  upon  the  stormy 
southern  sea  than  when  we  came  into  the  harbour.  Thus 
prepared,  then,  we  awaited  the  coming  morrow  to  proceed 
on  our  way  ;  and  the  year  1854  closed  upon  us,  ready  and 
anxious  to  again  go  forth  upon  our  voyage. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Commencement  of  a  New  Year. — Departure  from  Rio  Janeiro. — Thick 
Weather. — Rules  of  the  Road  at  Sea. — Escape  from  a  CoUision  with 
another  Vessel. — Danger  from  a  Whale. — Heavy  Gale. — Speak  a 
Spanish  Brig.  —  Fine  Weather  off  the  River  Plate. — Enormous 
Flocks  of  Birds. — Agitation  of  the  Sea. — Fall  in  with  an  American 
Clipper  Ship.  —  Soundings. — Arrival  at  Keppel  Island,  West 
Falklands. 

The  commencement  of  another  3'ear  was  also  the  com- 
mencement of  that  part  of  our  labours  which  might  be 
considered  as  more  properly  belonging  to  us  than  any  we 
had  hitherto  performed.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  had 
been  voyaging  towards  the  scene  of  our  future  operations, 
and  across  a  part  of  the  sea  very  dissimilar  in  its  general 
character  to  that  turbulent  and  almost  always  tempestuous 
ocean  we  were  henceforth  to  sail  upon.  Comparatively, 
our  cruise  thus  far  had  been  truly  that  of  a  yacht ;  but 
from  this  point  we  should  now  have  to  buffet  against  winds 
and  waves  and  weather  that  few  yachts  care  to  venture 
upon.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  without  deep  thought  on 
my  mind  that  on  this,  the  1st  day  of  January  1855  I  set 
myself  anew  to  my  task.  The  stay  we  had  made  in  har- 
bour enabled  me  to  look  to  various  matters  about  the 
vessel  that  required  my  own  personal  superintendence, 
and  that  could  not  be  done  at  sea.  In  such  cases  I  never 
left  to  my  officers,  alone,  a  knowledge  of  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  ship,  but  in  everything  satisfied  myself  by 
minute  inspection,  as  well  as  receiving  their  report.  Con- 
sequently I  always  knew  quite  as  well,  and  sometimes 
better  than  those  whose  more  particular  duty  it  was  to 
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know,  every  fact  In  or  about  the  vessel,  her  stores,  gear, 
and  crew,  that  I  had  now  to  take  into  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  dangerous  portions  of  the  great  ocean. 

I  rose  at  an  early  hour  and  ascended  to  the  deck,  after  a 
proper  beginning  of  the  year  below.      To  my  vexation, 
and  as  the  Inspecting  officer  had  only  yesterday  told  me,  the 
fine  breeze  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours  had  now  become 
light,  tickle,  and  soon  foul,  right  against  us.     I  must  con- 
fess that  the  sailor  in  me  got  the  better  of  the  missionary 
character,  and  made  me  regret  that  I  had  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  yesterday's  wind  and  gone  to  sea,   though  It  was 
Sunday.     But  this  regret  was  only  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  feeling  that  I  ha^d  done  right  by  remaining  at  anchor 
on  the  Sabbath,  as  is  always   my  custom  if  possible,  both 
on  account  of  the  men  as  well  as  of  the  day,  I  gave  the 
necessary  orders,  and  at  half-past  five  we  were  ready  for 
a   start,  merely  waiting  the  pass-word  from  the   officer, 
whose  boat  I  perceived  visiting  other  vessels  also  outward- 
bound.     Finding  that  he  was  some  time  coming  towards 
me,  and  as  I  was  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  the  tide  out, 
I  jumped   In    my  boat   and    pulled  up  to  him.     A  brief 
Interview  was  all  now  necessary.     Giving  me  some  news- 
papers and  the  pass-word  "  Venus,"   which  he  wrote  on 
an  official  document,  I  quickly  returned  to  the  ship,   and 
In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  was  making  an  effijrt  to  get 
clear  of  the  harbour.     In  this,  however,  we  had  a  difficulty. 
Though  with  all  sail  upon  the  ship,  and  a  boat  a-head  to 
tow,  we  found  the  eddies  so  strong,  and  the  wind  so  light 
and  baffling,  that  at  one  time  I  thought   I  must  drop  the 
anchor  in  deep   water  to   save  going    upon  the  rocks,  to 
which  we  were  unavoidably  driven  in  too  near  proximity. 
A  vessel  following  close  upon  us  had  to  do  so,  until  one 
of  the  large  fishing   boats,  after  promise  of    a   handsome 
gratuity,  came  to  her  aid.     Fortunately  we  saved  both  the 
danger  and  the  gratuity,  though  similar  aid   was   offered 
us;    for,  by   practising  one  or  two   manoeuvres  to  catch 
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the  fleeting  airs,  and  by  a  few  vigorous  strokes  of  the  tow- 
boat's  oars,  we  contrived  to  pass  clear.  To  the  hail  from 
Fort  Santa  Cruz  I  replied  by  shouting  at  the  top  of  my 
voice  the  word  given  to  me,  but  I  much  doubt  if  they 
could  have  well  understood  me  at  that  distance.  For  this, 
however,  I  did  not  care.  A  light  and  more  steady  breeze 
was  springing  up,  and  on  it  all  my  attention  was  now 
fixed.  Trimming  my  vessel  on  the  starboard  tack,  we 
passed  sufficiently  near,  though  to  windward  of  the  fort,  to 
show  we  were  not  illegally  going  to  sea,  and  then  with  a 
few  more  tacks,  in  another  half  hour  we  were  well  clear  of 
the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Two  vessels  passed  us  inward-bound — one  a  brig.  This 
brief  was  afterwards  wrecked  at  the  Falklands  ;  but  little 
did  we  imagine,  when  she  went  by  us  so  proudly  under  all 
sail,  and  looking  so  stout  and  grand  as  she  did,  that  the 
next  we  should  hear  of  her  would  be  that  her  hull  and 
good  timbers  were  knocking  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  those 
islands  whither  we  ourselves  were  bound.  Yet  such  was 
the  case  only  two  months  after  this  date  ;  and  such  is  often 
the  hap  of  the  sea. 

Through  the  day  we  made  but  little  progress.  The 
wind  had  again  become  light,  variable,  and  principally 
against  us.  At  noon  the  sun  was  vertical,  and  then  it 
might  be  truly  said  that  the  shadow  of  a  man  was  lost,  as 
it  could  nowhere  be  seen.  I  was,  however,  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  regard  to  the  heat.  This  was  not  at  all 
excessive,  the  thermometer  at  no  time  being  more  than 
78°.  Perhaps  the  state  of  the  weather,  which  was  moist 
and  hazy,  may  have  tempered  the  solar  heat,  and  caused  a 
cooler  air  to  be  felt ;  but  I  have  often  found  at  sea  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  heat  is  not  expei'ienced  when  directly 
under  the  sun,  but  some  degrees  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  weather  became  more  thick 
and  unpleasant,  with  a  head  sea  that  actually  drove  us 
back  instead  of  our  making  any  progress.      Towards  dusk 
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we  could  barely  see  a  mile  round  us,  when  suddenly  a  large 
vessel  was  perceived  looming  out  of  the  haze,  and  bearing 
down  directly  in  our  way.      Of  course  a  circumstance  of 
this  kind  is  one  that  every  commander  should  be  prepared 
to  meet ;  for  presence  of  mind  and  promptitude  will  alone 
at  such  times  be  of  service  in  preventing  possibly  a  serious 
disaster.     The  "  Rules  of  the  Road,"  as  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  all  British  seamen,  may  be  Avell  enough  where 
British  vessels  are  alone  concerned ;    but  here  was  a  case 
where  "  Rules  of  the  Road,"  and  I  might  add,   common 
sense,  were  wholly  disregarded  by  the  vessel  coming  down 
upon   us.     As    she    neared,   I  could  see    by  the   colours 
hoisted  in  answer  to  ours,  that  she   was  a   Brazilian,  and 
evidently  standing  in  for  Rio  Janeiro.       This  perhaps  ex- 
plained her  apparent   ignorance   of  what   I  thought  was 
generally  understood  when  vessels  suddenly  meet  at  sea, 
and    that  is,  the    giving  way   on    the  part    of   the  ship 
with  a  fair  wind  to  the  other  having  a  foul  wind.  Deeming 
this  to  be  the  law  everywhere  among  nautical  men,  I,  being 
on   a  wind,  held    my  own,  expecting  the  stranger  to  go 
astern  of  us ;  when,  greatly  to  my  vexation,  he  all  of  a 
sudden,    and  at  only  a  few    ships'    lengths  off,    changed 
his  course    to  cross    our  bow.     Collision  I   thought  was 
inevitable ;    for,   on    the   port   tack  as  we    were,    and   he 
crossing  to  starboard,  to  have  put  our  helm  a-port  and  run 
off  the  wind  would  not  have  saved  us,  as  the  distance  was 
too  small  ;  but,  though  against  the  rule,  I  attempted  the 
only  thing  that  might  lielj)  us.     With  my  eye  I  measured 
the  space  between  us,   and   saw  that  we  must  instantly 
arrest   our  own  progress   if  collision  was  to  be  avoided. 
AYith  a  mental  expression  of  anger  at  the  unmannered 
Brazilian,  I  gave  the  necessary  order : — "For'ard  there! — 
quick! — let   fly  the   head  sheets!  down  with  the  helm!" 
this  latter  order  being  given  to  the  man  at  the  wheel ; 
and  the    next   instant   we    were   pointing    to    the    wind, 
with   yards  partly   "a-box,"  and  the   large   ship  passing 
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on  our  starboard  side,  exceedingly  close  to  us.  A  few 
words  of  question  on  his  part,  and  answer  on  mine,  as  to 
the  position  of  the  ship,  wex'e  exchanged ;  and  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  out  of  sight  in  the  mist,  and  we 
again  hammering  on  our  way  towards  the  south. 

I  might  here  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  collisions 
and  loss  of  life  at  sea,  but  such  more  properly  belongs  to 
a  separate  work,  where  I  trust  that  I  may  yet  have  the  op- 
portunity of  offering  the  friendly  remarks  I  am  desirous  to 
give.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  I  think 
many  collisions  might  be  avoided,  and  vessels  saved  from 
wreck,  if  a  different  system  of  nautical  superintendence  at 
home  were  adopted. 

While  on  this  matter,  and  while  we  allow  our  vessel  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage  for  a  few  days  of  disagreeable 
weather,  Avlthout  anything  of  interest  occurring,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  relate  one  or  two  incidents  somewhat  akin  to 
that  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  happened  during  my 
two  years'  cruise. 

It  was  on  a  return  trip  from  Monte  Video  to  the  Falk- 
land islands,  that,  one  fine,  gentle,  smooth-water,  clear- 
weather  morning  about  1 1  o'clock,  as  I  was  engaged  below 
working  out  some  observations,  I  heard  my  wife,  who 
had  been  enjoying  herself  on  deck,  hastily  calling  me. 
"  Quick,  —  quick,"  she  cried,  ''  there  are  thousands 
of  fish  around  us,  and  amongst  them  a  large  whale  that 
the  others  appear  to  be  thrashing."  I  rushed  on  deck, 
and  on  the  instant  saw  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
spectacles  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  sea 
around  us  and  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  take  in, 
was  literally  broken  up  with  swarms  of  porpoises,  and 
others  of  the  finny  tribe,  frolicking  in  the  sun  and  play- 
ing innumerable  antics  in  all  directions ;  leaping,  diving, 
swimming,  darting,  twirling,  basking,  —  now  this  way, 
now  that — straight  forward,  then  suddenly  at  right  angles 
— this  moment  away  at  a  tangent,  then   on  the    instant 
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niarkinjT  a  swift  curve  towards  us  ao-ain — down  to  the 
depths  below,  then  suddenly  up  on  the  bright  waters 
above — now  here,  now  there,  now  everywhere, — such  was 
the  picture  displayed  before  me  by  the  sportive  gambols  of 
the  uniisual  large  shoal  of  porpoises  we  had  come  amongst. 
But  what  attracted  my  attention  most  was  a  more  than 
ordinary  commotion  in  the  waters,  exhibited  at  about  half 
a  mile  from  us  towards  the  north-west,  and  which  had 
caused  my  wife  to  utter  the  exclamation  she  did.  Taking 
my  glass  I  could  perceive,  true  enough,  that  it  was  a  whale 
attacked  by  either  a  "  thrasher"  or  the  porpoises  around 
it  ;  but  the  progress  of  the  ship  and  the  direction  the  fish 
were  taking  had  already  increased  the  distance  too  much 
to  enable  me  to  distinguish  accurately.  Moreover,  at 
the  same  moment  an  alarm  was  given  that  another  whale 
was  in  sight,  coming  rapidly  down  upon  us  from  the 
eastward,  and  would  assuredly  intercept  our  track,  if 
both  kept  the  same  course.  I  jumped  on  a  locker  abaft, 
and  saw  our  critical  position  at  a  glance  ;  and  even  as  I 
did  so,  another  cry  from  a  man  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
deck  infonned  me  that  a  third  whale  was  not  far  from  us 
on  our  right. 

Now,  for  the  reader  to  understand  our  present  position, 
and  the  danger  of  it,  I  will  only  refer  to  a  fact  that  is 
related,  with  an  engraving  of  the  occurrence,  in  the  "  Illus- 
trated News  "  of  April  1855,  where  a  fine  schooner  nearlv 
twice  our  size  was  struck  by  a  whale,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  foundered,  the  crew  barely  escaping  in  a  small 
boat.  In  that  case  the  captain  and  sailors  were  not  far 
from  a  civilized  land,  and  were  fortunately  jiicked  up  be- 
fore many  hours :  in  our  case,  should  a  similar  accident 
occur,  our  nearest  land  was  the  abode  of  savages  and 
Avild  beasts,  consequently  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  a 
thought  of  how  poor  would  be  the  chances  in  our  favour 
should  a  whale  strike  us,  instantly  flashed  across  the 
mind  of  all,  as  if  produced  by  an  electric  spark ;  and  not  a 
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single  countenance  on  deck  but  showed  a  sudden  revulsion 
of  blood  to  the  heart,  as  the  monster  was  seen  coming 
direct  towards  us  at  a  speed  of  some  forty  miles  per  hour. 
Several  of  the  crew  had  turned  in  below,  it  being  their 
watch  off  duty  ;  but  there  is  a  magnetism  in  danger  which 
I  have  invariably  found  to  exist  under  all  circumstances, 
and,  by  some  mysterious  providential  influence,  to  awaken 
every  one  at  moments  of  extreme  peril.  As  if  by  magic  the 
men  rushed  on  deck;  and  I  could  /(?(?/  as  well  as  perceive  that, 
from  a  first  glance  at  the  dreaded  monster  approaching  us, 
the  eye  was  next  turned  on  me.  It  was  a  moment,  I  con- 
fess, of  extreme  anxiety.  There  were  not  two  of  those 
precious  moments  of  time  to  spare  ;  for  we  were  speeding 
onward,  and  the  whale  was  also  speeding  onward,  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  us,  right  across  our  way,  with  no  sufficient 
intervening  distance  to  allow  of  any  movement  of  the  ship 
in  a  contrary  direction  with  much  hope  of  escape.  But 
no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  monster  Avas  close-to ;  his  huge 
back,  like  the  hull  of  a  ship  turned  up  on  her  bilge,  was  in 
a  right  line  with  the  extreme  end  of  our  outer  spar,  the 
jib-boom ;  the  third  whale  was  sporting  on  our  right ;  while 
the  first  one  Ave  knew  was  among  the  jDorjjoises  behind  us. 
All  this  I  perceived  as  Avith  a  rapid  movement  of  the  eye 
I  glanced  ahead  and  around,  and  then  with  compressed  lip, 
as  the  Avhale  Avas  less  than  our  own  length  from  us,  gave 
the  order,  "  Port,  port !  Hard-a-port  the  helm !  Brace 
up  the  head-yards !  "  But,  ere  the  words  Avere  barely  out 
of  my  mouth,  or  the  helmsman  had  time  to  execute  the 
necessary  movement,  I  perceived  its  inutility,  and  the 
almost  certainty  of  instant  destruction  if  attempted.  With 
a  shout,  therefore,  I  swiftly  countermanded  the  order  by 
singing  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  "  No  !  No  !  Starbuard! 
Hard-a-5^arZ»ofl?'(/  /  Up  vnth  the  helm !  Brace  to  port  1  " 
and  in  a  second  the  bows  of  our  little  vessel  came  round 
on  the  proper  side  just  as  the  huge  monster  crossed  our 
track  and  dipped  exactly  ahead  of  us,  clearing  the  martin- 
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gale  with  the  ciu've  of  his  back  by  not  more  than  a  foot ! 
You  might  have  fancied  that  we  were  all  turned  into  stone 
by  Medusa's  head  ;  for,  as  we  stood  with  gaping  mouth 
and  fascinated  eye,  so  for  the  next  moment,  with — I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  it — blanched  cheek  and  beating 
heart,  we  remained.  But  speedily  recovering  myself,  and 
perceiving  that  we  Avere  free,  I  issued  certain  orders  with 
regard  to  the  sails ;  and  then  turned  to  see  what  had  be- 
come of  our  dreaded  foe.  There  he  was,  up  again  to 
breathe,  as  the  jet  of  water  from  his  nostrils  spouting  in  the 
air  at  a  very  small  distance  off  denoted ;  and  not  far  from 
him  was  whale  No.  2,  while  the  shoal  of  porpoises  and  the 
first  whale  Avere  still  about  the  same  neighbourhood.  How- 
ever,  I  saw  that  we  were  now  clear  of  the  danger,  unless 
the  whale  should  turn  about,  even  as  the  porpoises  had 
done,  and  come  back  to  us ;  but  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
quieted  our  fears,  for  by  that  time  we  had  greatly  in- 
creased our  distance,  and  soon  afterwards  lost  sight  of  our 
finny  companions. 

One  comical  circumstance  Avas  connected  with  this  affair. 
I  say  comical,  for  such  it  appeared  after  all  was  over; 
though  at  the  time,  and  even  now,  when  properly  thinking 
of  it,  it  was  not  so.  We  had  on  board  a  few  sacks  of 
excellent  onions  bought  at  Monte  Video ;  and  these  had 
been  brought  on  deck,  and  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry 
them.  During  the  momentary  alarm  about  the  whale, 
and  while  several  of  the  porpoises  were  gambolling  around 
us,  my  wife  in  her  sudden  fright  conceived  the  idea  of 
trying  to  drive  the  sea-monsters  away  by  attacking  them 
with  raw  onions  instead  of  cannon  balls.  Positively  lost 
and  confused  in  her  mind  by  the  unexpected  peril — a  peril 
not  a  soul  on  board  but  Avell  understood,  as  it  was  intui- 
tively felt — she  took  up  these  onions  and  vigorously  pelted 
or  tried  to  pelt  the  fish  in  the  water  to  drive  them  away. 
Vain  effort !  Neither  the  frolicsome  porpoise,  nor  the 
huge  whale,  nor  the  other  habitants  of  the  deep,  heeded  her 
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attack ;  and  only  the  beautiful  Cape  pigeon,  the  mag- 
nificent albatross,  and  the  little  stormy  petrel,  took  the 
smallest  notice  of  what  she  did.  These,  hovei'ing  about  in 
great  numbers,  dipped  to  the  water,  probably  expecting 
some  fatty  substance  from  tlie  stranger  as  a  treat,  but, 
finding  that  to  which  they  had  no  liking,  were  soon  on  the 
wing  again  and  following  us  as  before. 

I  may  here  mention  that,  had  I  not  swiftly  countermanded 
the  first  order  about  the  ship's  movement  as  the  whale  ap- 
proached, we  must  inevitably  have  been  right  over  him  as 
he  turned,  and  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  being 
struck  by  his  tail  even  as  the  vessel  Avas  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  Seeing  this,  and  giving  the  counter- order  I  did, 
which  was  to  bring  the  vessel's  head  round  so  as  to  come 
behind  him  lohen  he  "passed,  just  and  only  just  saved  us.  It 
Avas,  as  I  find  noted  in  my  log-book  at  the  time,  a  merciful 
preservation  !  I  believe  there  was  not  a  man  on  board 
that  did  not  afterwards  feel  he  had  been  within  an  ace 
of  his  life  ;  and  it  may  be  certain  that  we  one  and  all 
duly  expressed  our  gratitude  to  Him  unto  Avhom  it  was 
due. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  leaving  Rio  Janeiro  we 
made  hardly  any  progress.  Light  winds  and  a  perverse 
sea  impeded  us  so  much  that  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
land  we  had  left  until  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  The 
next  twenty-four  hours,  however,  brought  about  a  different 
state  of  things.  A  strong  fair  breeze  in  the  morning  in- 
creased by  night  to  a  heavy  gale,  and  this,  with  a  very 
high  sea  following,  made  us  for  the  fii'st  time  heave-to. 
It  was  the  commencement  of  what  we  might  consider  as 
belonging  to  us  for  the  future. 

During  the  time  we  were  thus  hove-to,  I  was  frequently 
on  deck  to  notice  how  the  vessel  behaved  in  the  high  sea 
that  was  running.  I  found  her  tolerably  dry,  and  answering 
as  well  as,  from  her  build  and  other  peculiarities,  I  ought 
to  have  expected. 
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The  next  day,  -with  the  gale  more  moderate,  sail  was 
made  on  the  ship,  and  away  we  went  again  to  the  south- 
ward ;  but  we  Laboured  heavily  and  took  in  much  water, 
in  consequence  of  the  rough  state  of  the  ocean.  Many 
moths  on  this  day  flew  on  board  of  us  during  a  temporary 
cessation  of  the  gale.  They  no  doubt  came  from  the 
Brazilian  coast  about  Rio  Grande,  though  the  wind  with  us 
was  from  a  point  that  would  have  carried  them  along  and 
on  the  land  instead  of  driving  them  out  to  sea.  Perhaps 
there  may  have  been  a  different  current  of  air  nearer  in 
shore. 

On  the  9th  we  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  brig  called  the 
"  Jesus  Maria.''''  She  was  bound  to  the  north  ;  but  as 
none  of  us  understood  Spanish,  we  could  exchange  no  con- 
versation with  her,  except  in  figures.  These  figures  were 
numerals  that  I  had  ordered  to  be  chalked  on  the  ship's 
side  sufficiently  large  to  be  easily  distinguished  by  a 
passing  vessel  at  a  mile  off.  It  is  a  plan  I  myself  always 
adopt ;  and  I  recommend  it  to  be  done,  and  done  before- 
hand, whenever  two  vessels  are  approaching.  The  niunbers 
give  the  longitude  at  the  time ;  and  as  all  nautical  men 
know  the  meaning,  it  saves  much  trouble  and  bawling 
to  have  the  ship's  position  thus  readily  notified  and  compared 
with  some  one  else.  In  our  case  we  found  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  Spaniard  and  ourselves ;  nor  could  I 
understand,  by  calculating  from  any  meridian,  how  he 
made  his  longitude  what  he  marked  it  to  be.  Neither 
Madrid,  Paris,  or  Ferro  would  put  him  in  the  position  his 
figures  notified.  However,  I  supposed  he  knew  what  he 
was  about ;  and  therefore,  with  a  parting  compliment  of 
our  respective  flags,  we  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  each 
other. 

The  next  few  days  may  be  thus  summed  up  Light  and 
sometimes  fickle  winds  ;  beautiful  weather  and  smooth  sea  ; 
dews  of  an  evening ;  brilliant  starlight  nights ;  and,  of 
course,  very  pleasant  though  slow   sailing.     During  this 
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interval  of  almost  too  fine  weather,  I  occupied  myself  and 
the  crew  in  everything  likely  to  be  of  service  to  us  when 
a  rougher  time  came  on.  The  boats  were  fitted  with  their 
sails,  gear,  &c.,  and  such  work  was  done  now  as  could 
not,  I  foresaw,  well  be  attempted  by-and-bye.  On  the 
15th  during  the  afternoon  it  was  nearly  a  calm.  I  therefore 
lowered  a  boat,  and  went  off  a  little  distance  to  try  the 
current;  but,  as  usual,  one  of  the  men,  probably  conceiving 
it  was  not  the  particular  kind  of  work  we  were  supposed 
to  be  engaged  to  do,  carelessly  damaged  some  of  the  ma- 
terial I  had  brought  with  me  for  the  purpose.  Conse- 
quently 1  had  to  return  on  board  without  effecting  my 
object,  and  soon  afterwards  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  in 
our  favoui\  While  in  the  boat  I  caught  some  jelly  fish, 
and  latterly  we  had  noticed  several  patches  of  discoloured 
water,  similar  to  what  is  left  by  a  whale.  Quantities  of 
spawn,  medusa?,  and  radiata,  and  myriads  of  small  animals, 
Avith  a  few  dolphins,  were  also  seen.  A  small  shell  was  found 
upon  some  of  the  radiata,  and  also  some  shrimps.  Birds 
in  great  numbers  flocked  round  us. 

On  the  16th  we  were  on  the  edge  of  soundings  oflT  the 
south-east  part  of  the  famous  Rio  de  la  Plata.  I  had 
hitherto  purposely  kept  well  in  with  the  continent  of 
South  America,  for  many  nautical  reasons;  and  now,  at 
noon,  in  lat.  36°  42'  S.,  long.  53°  31'  W.,  the  water  a  dark, 
dirty,  olive-green  colour,  I  struck  for  soundings,  but  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  at  50  fathoms.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  Avater  was  considerably  lighter,  as  if  Avith  a  sandy  bot- 
tom, I  again  tried,  but  failed  at  60  fathoms.  I  AA^as  able, 
however,  to  detect  a  strong  south-east  current,  the  natural 
reflux  of  the  great  body  of  Avater  in  the  Plata. 

As  Ave  have  now  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  voyage  eacli 
day's  progress  in  Avliich  is  over  an  all  but  little  known 
locality,  and  Avhich  carries  us  along  a  coast  so  much  dreaded 
as  that  of  Patagonia,  I  shall  proceed  more  in  detail  than  I 
have  yet  done,  and   occasionally  give  our  daily   life   and 
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history  according  to  our  experience,  as  I  find  it  mentioned 
in  ray  journal  at  the  time. 

On  the  17th  January,  at  8  p.m.,  we  were  nearly  abreast 
of  Cape  Corrientes  in  the  Pampas,  at  a  distance  of  about 
100  miles  off,  and  there  I  fjot  good  soundin2:s  at  45  fathoms. 
I  had  thus  far  stood  right  in  on  a  slantinoj  direction  towards 
that  cape,  in  accordance  with  the  excellent  sailing  direc- 
tions published  by  the  Admiralty  from  Captain  Fitzroy's 
journals  ;  but  now,  having  by  soundings,  as  well  as  by 
various  observations  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  well  got  my 
position,  I  changed  the  ship's  direction  and  made  all  sail 
on  a  course  more  to  the  southward,  so  as  to  keep  just  within 
the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  nearly  all  the  way.  By 
this  plan  I  should  be  able  to  keep  good  westing  for  the 
Falklands,  obtaining  more  whenever  the  barometer  indi- 
cated a  wind  from  a  south-west  quarter,  and  having  the 
additional  advantage,  in  the  event  of  thick  weather,  of 
always  determining  my  position  by  running  on  and  off  the 
bank,  and  using  the  lead  as  required.  I  made  this  change 
in  my  course  at  sunset,  and  it  was  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  clear  sunsets  I  had  ever  witnessed.  Indeed  the  wea- 
ther was  most  extraordinarily  beautiful.  There  are  few  days 
I  can  call  to  mind  that  have  afforded  me  more  intense 
delight  than  this  one.  I  had  previously  arranged  with  the 
doctor  what  was  first  to  be  done  on  arriving  at  the  Falk- 
lands ;  and  on  this  subject  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that 
he  by  letter  left  everything  to  my  own  judgment,  requesting 
me  to  superintend  and  take  entire  control,  even  of  himself 
and  all  in  his  own  department.  I  had  also  accurately 
determined  my  position,  and  again  proved  that  my  single 
chronometer  (though  with  an  accelerated  and  a  daily  increas- 
ing rate,  which  I  had  detected  at  Rio  Janeiro)  was  to  be 
depended  upon  ;  and  I  had  talked  to  my  crew  and  found 
them  all  earnest  and  hopeful.  I  had  enjoyed  a  great  plea- 
sure throughout  the  day  in  witnessing  the  sportive  gambols 
of  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  quite  innumerable.     Sometimes 
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they  were  seen  for  miles  lazily  resting  upon  the  water  in 
uniform  lines  of  great  length  but  not  very  broad,  perhaps 
not  half  a  mile,  and  hardly  moving  out  of  the  way  as  the 
ship  passed  through  them.  They  then  would  appear  as  if 
powerless  to  take  wing,  and  when  driven  up  by  our  noise 
speedily  alighted  again  at  a  few  yards  off.  Sometimes, 
however,  these  and  other  birds  were  darting  about  in  all  di- 
rections, skimming  through  the  air  in  the  most  fanciful  and 
delightful  manner ;  and  again  they  would  suddenly  cease 
their  gambols,  and  rest  themselves  upon  the  peaceful  ocean. 
Another  circumstance  of  pleasure  to  me  was  the  continuous 
fair  wind  we  now  enjoyed.  All  this,  and  the  feeling  that 
we  were  now  actually  upon  our  cruising  ground,  made  me 
particularly  enjoy  this  especial  day  ;  and  I  still  recall  it  to 
mind  as  one  among  many  that  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  with,  as  well  as — for  such  is  the  lot  of  man — some 
very  ugly  ones  of  quite  a  different  description. 

The  following  day  was  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  one  just 
mentioned,  and  so  was  the  next  and  its  successor.  On  the 
19th  the  water,  which  had  continued  light  in  colour,  pre- 
sented such  a  remarkable  appearance,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  created  by  shoals  and  breakers,  that,  as  every  one  on 
board  noticed  it  and  cried  out  it  was  a  reef  to  the  east- 
ward of  us,  I  had  the  studding  sails  lowered,  altered  the 
ship's  coui'se  by  luffing  up,  and  stood  for  the  apparent 
danger.  When  near,  and  again  when  in  the  rippling  agi- 
tated water,  the  vessel  was  hove-to,  and  soundings  sought 
for;  but  nothing  was  touched  at  70  fathoms.  I  therefore 
concluded  it  to  be  caused  by  the  currents  of  the  sea,  which 
upon  the  edges  and  bights  of  deep  soundings  I  have  often 
noticed  as  producing  this  strange  appearance.  I  Avas  the 
more  convinced  of  this  on  the  morrow,  when  I  found  a 
strong  current  to  the  N.E. ;  and  the  sea  agitated  in 
even  a  more  remarkable  manner  than  the  previous  day. 
There  could  be  seen  ripples,  hollows,  smooths,  short  breaks, 
the  water  topping  up  abruptly  into  small  sharp  billows. 
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then  falling  backward  sullenly  as  if  meeting  a  rebuff  in 
its  usual  progress.  At  night  the  small  bright-crested  waves, 
M'ith  the  peculiar  sound  they  made,  as  if  we  were  actually 
among  breakers,  several  times  startled  us,  and  made  me 
come  up  from  below  to  convince  myself  that  it  was  not 
really  so. 

Seaweed  was  here  passed  in  abundance  for  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  lanJ.  Some  of  the  pieces  were  extraordi- 
narily long,  and  had  isolated  bunches  of  barnacles  clustered 
on  them,  I  have  still  a  piece  that  I  preserved,  and  also  a 
sketch  in  colours  that  I  took  at  the  time,  of  one  of  the 
prettiest  pieces. 

On  the  20th  I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  lost  over- 
board.    It  was  on  the  following  occasion. 

Towards  evening  the  wind  had  increased  so  much  as  to 
make  me  deem  it  advisable  to  prepai-e  for  a  stormy  night 
by  making  the  vessel  snug.  Accordingly  among  other 
things,  done  one  at  a  time,  I  ordered  the  jibboom  to  be  run 
in,  on  account  of  the  ship  pitching  so  heavily.  There  was 
some  difficulty  in  getting  this  done  ;  why,  I  know  not ;  but 
nevertheless  I  saw  there  was  a  difficulty,  though  both  the 
mates  were  forward  with  all  hands  attendine;  to  it.  Per- 
haps  the  old  saying  was  here  verified,  that  "  too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth ;"  yet,  whatever  it  was,  I  found, 
after  waiting  a  very  much  longer  time  than  needed,  that  I 
could  not  get  my  order  executed.  The  jibboom  was  still 
out  its  full  length,  and  now,  with  guys  and  gear  all  slack- 
ened up,  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  snapped  off  by  the 
cap  as  the  vessel  kept  heavily  pitching  in  the  sea ;  for  I 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  run  off  our  course  for  so 
small  a  matter  as  this.  Accordingly  losing  patience,  I 
foolishly,  with  my  tarpaulin,  sou'-wester,  and  heavy 
boots  on,  rushed  out  upon  the  bowsprit  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  A  trivial  impediment  alone  was  in  the  way  of 
the  spar  coming  in  ;  and  seeing  it  was  so  trivial,  I  could  not 
help  angrily  taking  the  task   in  my  own  hands  and  doing 
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the  work  myself.  I  was  nearly  suffering  heavily  for  it ; 
for,  cumbered  as  I  was  with  what  constituted  merely  my 
deck  and  not  my  working  garments,  I  missed  my  footing, 
fell  forward  from  outside  the  head,  and,  but  for  the  dan- 
gling jib  pendants  and  other  gear,  should  have  been  preci- 
pitated into  the  seething  ocean  that  bubbled  in  such  close 
proximity  to  my  face,  and  which  instantly  gave  me,  as  the 
ship's  bows  descended,  a  plentiful  ablution.  Vigorous  hands 
speedily  laid  hold  of  me  ;  but  I  soon  recovered  myself,  and 
in  less  than  five  minutes  more  had  personally  seen  the 
jibboom  snugly  housed  for  the  night. 

I  have  mentioned  this  incident  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  following  remark.  It  is  the  height  of  imprudence  and 
of  injustice  to  every  one  for  any  captain  of  a  vessel  to  put 
himself  in  unnecessary  danger.  Upon  him  everything 
must  necessarily  depend,  especially  in  expeditions  of  a 
peculiar  character,  and  he  does  a  wrong  to  all,  if  he  too 
freely  risks  his  own  life  in  aught  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  his  officers,  whose  especial  duty  it  may  be  to  perform 
it.  I  know  there  may  be  some  who  think  a  man  should 
never  set  another  to  do  what  he  will  not  do  himself;  and  I 
am  one  that  would  myself  much  ratlier  do  what  I  want 
done,  in  cases  of  emei'gency,  than  trust  to  the  negligence 
or  dilatoriness,  and  perchance  incapacity,  of  others;  but 
he  who  is  invested  with  a  post  of  honour  and  command, 
should  ever  have  the  moral  courage  to  appear,  if  need  be, 
afraid,  rather  than,  by  ill-timed  rashness  in  seeming  or 
natural  daring,  ruin  everything  by  destroying  the  sole 
directing  power  in  his  hands.  Those  who  know  me  will, 
I  am  sure,  attribute  these  remarks  to  anything  on  my  part 
but  timidity  or  over-prudence ;  and  those  who  do  not 
know  me,  will  see,  as  we  proceed,  that,  when  a  personal 
risk  on  my  part  becomes  really  necessary,  I  never  hesitate 
to  undergo  it. 

The  following  day  was  more  unsettled,  wind  stronger, 
and,  to  our  little  ship,  a  heavy  sea  running.     The  weather 
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too  was  rather  thick,  and  it  was  evident  that  we  had  lost 
all  the  crreat  heat  we  had  for  so  lono;  been  accustomed  to. 
About  noon  a  vessel  was  descried  astern  of  us,  and  coming 
up  very  fast.    lu  less  than  two  hours  more  she  was  close  to 
us.     Our  colours  were  hoisted,  and  in  return  she  showed 
the    American  ensign.       She   was  a   beavitiful  American 
clipper  ship,  called   the  "  Ocean  Pearl,"  of  Boston,   and 
bound  to  Valparaiso.     Her   qualities  for  sailing   speedily 
enabled  her  to  pass  us ;  but,  during  the  short  time  we 
were  near  each  other,  a  brief  colloquy  took  place  between 
us.     Ladies  were  on  board  of  her ;  and  seeing  my  wife  in 
what  they  no  doubt   considered,  as  compared  with  their 
own  ship,  a  very  small  vessel,  handkerchiefs  were   waved 
by  way  of  salutation.     The  compliment  was  returned,  and 
mutual  adieus  being  given  we  soon  parted  company,  and 
before  dark  she  was  nearly  out  of  sight  ahead,  though  we 
had  all  sail  set  but  the  flying  jib.     The  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing this   stranger  was  great   for  the  moment,  but  I  must 
confess  to  a  general  feeling  of  despondency  amongst  us  all 
after  she  had  left  us.      Why  so  I  hardly  know,  except 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  knowledge  that,  according  to  pre- 
sent plans,  our  next  few  months  would  be  passed  almost 
wholly   away  from  civilized  beings  like  ourselves.     The 
sight    of    ladies   on   board    that    passing    vessel    brought 
vividly  before   us   home  in  our  far-off  native  land  ;  and, 
moreover,  we   could   not  help  for   a  moment  contrasting 
our  lot  in   a  small  ship,  having  hardly  ever  a  dry  deck, 
with   that  gallant  clipper  flying  by  us   with  her   roomy 
accommodation    and    powerful   build.     Nevertheless   such 
thoughts  were  only  for  a  few  seconds.     Confidence  in  One 
whose  work  It  was  in  which  we  were  engaged,  regained 
possession  of  our  heart ;  and  even  my  wife   soon  smiled 
again,  though  I  had  detected,  in  her  long  and  earnest 
gaze  after  the  stranger,  a  moistened  eye. 

The  next  three   days   we  had  winds  that  were  alter- 
nately fair  and   foul,  light  and  strong.     A  current   was 
VOL.  I.  F 
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against  us,  and  a  heavy  swell  threw  us  back  several  miles 
during  some  hours  of  light  airs  that  at  sunset  approached 
to  a  calm,  and  continued  so  for  the  night.  On  the  24th, 
at  8  a.m.,  in  lat.  44°,  long.  61',  we  struck  for  soundings, 
and  got  bottom  at  65  fathoms,  brown  sand.  In  the  after- 
noon the  breeze  freshened  up  to  a  gale  from  the  west,  and 
at  nioht  from  the  N.W.  Being  desirous  of  getting  to  the 
Falklands  before  the  summer  had  too  far  passed  away,  I 
determined  to  carry  on  all  possible  sail  that  the  wind 
permitted,  especially  as  the  weather  was  clear.  Accord- 
ingly I  remained  on  deck  all  night,  except  for  a  few 
moments,  and  kept  the  vessel  going  at  her  greatest  speed, 
dashing  along  under  topsail,  squaresail,  and  balance-i'eefed 
mainsail,  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter.  Occasionally 
the  sea  came  tumbling  on  as  if  to  overwhelm  us,  but, 
except  a  spray  now  and  then,  we  skimmed  across  the 
waters  without  accident,  only  subject  to  such  a  tossing 
and  rolling  as  we  had  not  before  experienced.  At  noon 
of  the  next  day  the  gale  abated,  and  in  the  afternoon 
rapidly  subsided  to  nearly  a  calm  ;  but  before  another  day 
had  passed  we  were  again  in  a  hard  gale,  with  a  high  sea 
running.  The  decks  were  deluged  fore  and  aft,  while 
solid  waves  come  tumbling  in  over  our  gangway  and 
quarter.  These  latter  were  not  the  ordinary  seas,  dash- 
ing at  us  with  a  blow,  and  sending  a  ton  or  two  of  spray 
on  board,  but  they  were  large  portions  of  the  tops  of 
masses  of  water  lifting  themselves  above  our  small  vessel 
and  falling  on  deck.  It  was  these  lopping  waves  we  had 
to  guard  against,  and  with  proper  precaution  we  escaped 
without  any  damage.  Running  as  we  were  before  it,  we 
sometimes  pointed  downwards  at  an  angle  of  more  than 
45  degrees,  and  at  other  times  in  a  similar  manner 
upwards.  The  weather,  however,  was  beautiful  and 
clear;  and  as  at  noon  we  were  only  213  miles  from  the 
nearest  Falklands,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  examining 
OLir  anchors  and  cables,  to  see  if  everything  about  them 
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was  in  good  order.  Satisfied  on  this  point,  I  hesitated  not 
to  stand  on,  intending  to  make  for  Port  Egmont,  in  the 
"West  Falklands,  and  there  commence  an  examination  of 
the  land  most  suitable  for  a  mission  station,  as  expressed 
in  certain  demi-official  papers  given  us  by  the  committee's 
secretary.  What  those  papers  were  I  will  mention 
presently. 

All  the  night  of  the  26th  it  was  blowing  very  hard, 
with  much  lightning  from  N.W.  to  S.W.  About  mid- 
night  I  found  it  necessary  to  still  further  reduce  the 
small  quantity  of  canvas  on  the  vessel,  and  finally  heave- 
to,  till  the  gale  moderated.  In  a  few  hours  afterwards 
this  occurred;  and  the  27th  was  as  fine  a  day  as  the  pre- 
vious one  had  been  stormy.  On  the  28th,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  high  land  about  Port  Egmont  was  seen. 
The  day  was  very  beautiful,  but  the  wind  happened  to  be 
rather  against  us.  Consequently,  it  was  not  until  3  p.m. 
we  got  up  Avith  the  "  Egmont  Cays,"  (two  low  rocky 
islets  away  from  the  main  islands,)  which  have  to  be 
passed  before  opening  out  the  entrance  to  Port  Egmont. 
The  wind  however  was  too  foul,  and  the  importance  of 
being  at  anchor  before  dark  was  so  great,  that  at  4  o'clock 
I  abandoned  the  attempt  to  enter  Port  Egmont  in  that 
direction,  and  determined  upon  trying  a  place  I  saw  on 
the  charts,  marked  Keppel  Sound,  and  which  was  under 
our  lee.  Accordingly  we  bore  up,  and  with  an  enlarged 
chart  and  plan  of  this  group  of  islands  that  I  had  made 
from  the  government  survey,  I  went  aloft  and  conned  the 
ship  through  what  was  to  every  one  of  us  quite  a  new 
locality.  The  chart,  however,  I  found  invaluable.  An 
islet,  covered  with  tussack,  was,  with  its  rocks  and 
seaweed  patches,  passed  in  safety ;  and  soon  we  came 
to  a  long  reef  that  extended  from  the  N.E.  corner  of 
the  island  called  Keppel.  It  was  mv  desire  to  get  inside 
of  this  reef,  and  somewhat  to  the  south  of  it,  where  the 
chart  indicated  a  small  unnamed  bay,  as  there  the  vessel 
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could  apparently  lye  safe  at  anchor.  But  to  do  this, 
I  found  we  had  to  make  a  wide  sweep  to  round  the 
tail  of  the  reef,  and  this  threw  us  again  somewhat  to  lee- 
ward. Nevertheless,  by  keeping  the  lead  going  to  ascer- 
tain the  depth  of  water,  and  by  carefully  watching  for 
where  any  kelp  displayed  itself,  we  got  safely  inside  of 
the  reef,  and  speedily  found  ourselves  in  smooth  water, 
with  good  anchorage  in  every  direction.  Casting  my  eye 
around,  the  aspect  of  the  place  was  very  singular.  High 
hills,  low  mountain  ranges,  a  number  of  islets,  bare  rocks, 
shoals  of  kelp,  reefs,  and  shallows  lay  before  me ;  while 
behind,  shutting  out  the  ocean,  was  a  singular  island, 
with  three  remarkable  peaks,  called  the  peaks  of  Pebble 
Island,  and  forming  an  excellent  landmark  to  the  mariner 
at  sea.  As  the  navigation  was  all  new,  none  of  us 
having  been  here  before,  I  was  particularly  cautious ;  for, 
as  we  progressed  to  the  south,  with  the  wind  now  about 
west,  I  found  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  room  to  spare 
for  the  ship  to  manoeuvre  in ;  but  with  such  a  good 
commanding  breeze  I  did  not  hesitate.  Accordingly, 
in  a  short  time  more,  I  was  able  to  put  the  vessel  in 
safety,  by  anchoring  her  at  the  entrance  of  what  seemed 
a  very  fine  bay  ;  and  thus,  at  last,  to  accomplish  the  first 
portion  of  my  duties,  by  bringing  the  mission  party  to 
that  part  of  the  world  henceforth  to  be  the  focus  of  their 
missionary  labours. 

I  need  not  say  how  we  spent  the  evening  after  every- 
thing was  made  secure,  and  I  had  regulated  the  necessary 
deck-watch  for  the  night.  It  was  a  sabbath,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  evening's  service  in  the  cabin,  and  at  which 
all  hands  attended,  was  peculiarly  impressive.  After  the 
rush  of  stormy  waters  by  the  side  of  our  ship  so  lately  on 
the  deep,  the  stillness  now  perceptible,  added  to  the  sense 
of  our  being  perfectly  alone  here,  as  none  of  these 
islands  were  inhabited  by  man  (unless  at  any  time  by 
shipwrecked    mariners),    caused    a    more    than    ordinary 
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solemnity  to  attach  itself  to  us ;  and  when  the  prayers 
were  ended,  and  the  parting  hynni  sung,  with  the  friendly 
*'good  night"  uttereil,  varied  were  the  emotions  that 
assailed  me.  Gratitude,  however,  was  predominant ;  and 
that  night  I  retired  to  rest,  though  fatigued,  yet  thankful 
to  God  and  happy. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Mission  Plans. — History  of  the  Falkland  Islands. — Their  Discovery. — 
Settlement  of  Port  Louis  by  Bougainville. — Abandoned  to  Spain. 
— British  Colony  at  Port  Egmont. — Claimed  by  Spain.— Produc- 
tions of  the  Falklands. — Mr.  Dale's  Letter. — Penal  Settlement. — 
Keppel  Island. 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther  ■with  my  narrative,  it  will 
now  be  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  of  what 
is  to  follow,  that  I  give  the  reader  an  outline  sketch  of 
our  plans,  and  make  him  familiar  with  the  locality ;  while 
at  the  same  time  I  cursorily  run  over  the  history  of  that 
remarkable  group  of  islands  to  which  Ave  have  arrived. 
For  that  purpose  I  will  set  aside  this  chapter ;  and  should 
there  be  any  who  have  no  interest  in  this  part  of  my  subject, 
they  can  easily  skip  the  next  dozen  pages,  and  continue 
the  thread  of  the  story  according  to  their  own  inclination. 

I  have  already,  in  the  Introduction,  given  an  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  missionary  undertaking: 
I  have  now,  therefore,  only  to  lay  a  few  more  facts  before 
the  reader,  in  the  shape  of  verbal  and  written  directions 
given  by  the  secretary  to  myself  and  the  Doctor. 

For  myself,  I  was,  when  at  Bristol,  so  occupied  in  seeing 
to  the  requirements  of  the  expedition  and  equipment  of 
the  vessel,  that  I  had  little  time  to  devote  to  aught  that 
did  not  come  before  me  positively  and  officially.  I  had  my 
Instructions,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  general  plans  of 
the  Society,  which  I  understood  to  be  an  attempt  to 
convert  and  civilize  the  Fuegians.  This  was  enough  for 
me  to  work  upon ;  but,  added  to  this,  I  soon  found,  when 
I  had  got  to  sea,  that  other  work  was  also  cut  out  for  me, 
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if,  as  I  really  did,  I  desired  to  see  success  attend  our  efforts. 
Certain  "  Hints  "  (as  four  or  five  pages  of  manuscript  was 
called),  were  given  for  our  guidance  upon  arriving  at  the 
Falkland  Islands.  These  hints  referred  to  the  selection 
of  a  mission  station  on  one  of  the  AYest  Falklands,  per- 
mission having  been  given  by  the  Home  Government  to 
that  effect.  With  regard  to  this  permission,  I  must 
observe  that  it  was  only  a  grant  to  select  unoccupied  land, 
and  to  pay  for  it  at  the  usual  sum  of  Ss.  per  acre  ;  but 
with  the  privilege — the  only  privilege  in  the  matter — and 
justly  so  limited — of  purchasing  Avlthout  its  being  first 
submitted  to  public  competition  by  the  usual  course  in  all 
Crown  lands,  of  advertising  it  for  sale  by  auction.  A 
letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Falklands 
had  been  duly  forwarded ;  and  the  Doctor,  as  manager  of 
the  land  party,  had  either  a  duplicate  of  this  letter  or 
some  other  document,  giving  us  the  right  to  purchase,  as 
I  have  mentioned.  There  was,  however,  a  proviso  to  this 
effect,  that  the  selection  should  be  made  on  one  of  the 
PFest  Falklands,  and  not  on  any  part  of  the  East  island. 
The  limits  of  our  selection  were  still  further  narrowed  by 
the  Society  itself,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  doubtful 
where  to  select,  and  yet  wanted  a  selection  that  combined 
many  advantages  not  easily  to  be  obtained  within  the 
small  compass  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  "  Hints"  placed  in 
our  hands.  In  public,  the  Committee  leaned  to  a  place  called 
"  White  Rock  Harbour ;'"  but  privately  the  matter  was  left 
to  our  own  discretion.  Their  intention  in  forming  a  settle- 
ment here  was  ostensibly  to  make  it  a  mission  colony  ;  and 
various  plans  were,  I  believe  (for  I  did  not  see  them),  pro- 
posed for  this  ;  but  as  in  the  Appendix  I  shall  enter  upon 
a  consideration  of  these  plans,  I  need  not  here  go  into  any 
more  details. 

I  have  already  stated  I  knew  but  very  little  of  these 
particular  plans ;  my  especial  task  being   to  watch  over, 
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protect,  and  convey  the  missionaries  about  as  they  re- 
quired, if  such  requirement  was  in  accordance  with  my 
Instructions.  The  land  party  and  its  manager  had  to  look 
after  this  department.  Nevertheless,  it  so  happened,  as 
the  letters  sent  to  me  will  show,  that  it  was  really  neces- 
sary for  me  at  the  outset  to  act  in  this  case  as  well  as  in 
my  own  station  as  Nautical  Superintendent;  and  therefore 
the  "Hints"  for  our  guidance  had  to  be  carefully  studied. 
These,  I  found,  gave  us  the  names  of  certain  places 
to  examine,  beginning  with  Saunders  Island,  and  ending 
at  White  Rock  Bay.  There  were  some  five  or  six  locali- 
ties mentioned,  and  certain  facts  connected  with  each 
locality  were  laid  before  us ;  these  facts  having  been 
obtained  from  the  Admiralty  officers  who  surveyed  the 
group.  Such  then  being  the  case,  and  everything,  upon 
our  arrival  at  the  Falklands,  having,  by  request  in  a  letter 
from  the  land  manager,  been  left  to  me  to  decide  upon,  I 
at  once  determined  upon  beginning  our  examination  at  the 
westernmost  of  the  localities  named  to  us,  and  for  this 
especial  reason,  viz.,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  ship 
in  coming  from  the  northward  to  make  first  for  the  most 
weatherly  position  (the  wind  nearly  always  blowing 
from  the  S.W.  to  N.W.),  and  then  work  from  to  wind- 
ward, than  to  commence  at  the  place  most  to  leeward  and 
have  to  battle  to  the  other  places  against  the  wind.  Time, 
too,  was  an  object  with  us,  as  it  Avas  essential  that  the 
mission  station  should  be  fixed  upon,  and  a  house  of  some 
kind  erected  for  the  land  party  before  the  summer  was  too 
far  advanced.  These  considerations,  and  many  others  that 
I  find  noted  down  at  the  time,  influenced  me  in  going 
direct,  as  I  had  intended,  to  Saunders  Island,  instead  of 
first  calling  at  the  settlement  of  Port  Stanley,  and  then 
afterwards  making  our  cruise  of  inspection. 

Such  then  were  our  plans ;  and  such  was  the  reason 
of  my  proceeding  direct  to  one  of  the  westernmost  of  the 
Falkland  Islands. 
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I  will  now  proceed  to  make  the  reader  familiar  with  the 
topography  and  general  history  of  these  islands. 

Situated  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  south,  that 
part  of  England  and  Ireland  is  in  north,  of  the  equator, 
the  Falkland  Islands  seem  to  almo'ft  naturally  come  within 
our  notice  as  a  part  of  the  world  we  should  give  our 
attention  to.  At  a  distance  of  about  300  miles  from  the 
main  continent  of  South  America,  and  in  the  direct  route 
of  vessels  rounding  the  Horn,  both  on  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyages,  they  seem  to  be  singularly  well 
adapted  for  the  formation  of  a  government  settlement,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  those  who  now  claim  and  hold  pos- 
session— the  British  nation.  As  a  writer  in  the  Nautical 
Magazinehas  truly  said,  "it  is  very  certain  that  the  possession 
of  these  islands  is  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
Great  Britain  *  *  *  a  vast  field  for  traffic  lies 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  ♦  *  *  and  what  better 
resting  place  for  British  ships  could  be  found  than  the 
Falklands  ?  *  *  *  One  thing  is  now  certain,  the 
possession  of  the  islands  is  un  fait  accompli.  They  are 
secure  beyond  dispute  ;  and  if  he  (John  Bull)  uses  his 
resources  to  good  purpose,  and  sends  out  plenty  of  hardy 
colonists,  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  the  islands  proving 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  him."  And  looking  at  the  future, 
I  venture  to  say  the  same. 

Of  their  first  discovery  we  have  no  positive  data  to  go 
upon;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  Cowley  was  the 
one  who  had  the  honour  of  bringing  them  to  our  know- 
ledge, he  having  seen  them  in  the  year  1584.  The  next 
voyager  was  John  Davis,  who  in  1592  passed  through 
the  sound  that  divides  the  two  main  islands.  After  him 
followed  Hawkins,  and  then  Strong,  who  gave  to  the 
group  the  name  it  now  bears  in  the  English  nomenclature, 
though  it  must  be  observed  that  such  is  not  the  name  the 
islands  are  most  known  by  abroad — the  French  calling 
them  Malom'nes;  and  the  Spanish,  Mahnnas.   After  Strong 
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came  the  celebrated  circumnavigator  Dampier,  who  how- 
ever thought  but  little  of  them ;  nor  Avere  they  con- 
sidered as  worth  any  notice  until  the  publication  of 
Anson'd  voyage,  when  the  subject  of  their  importance 
was  discussed,  and  "in  the  year  1748,  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  with  the  view  of  seizing  them,  and  likewise  for 
discovery."  This,  however,  drew  upon  our  government 
the  jealousy  of  Spain,  who  claimed  a  right  to  the  posses- 
sion of  all  newly-discovered  land  in  the  American  conti- 
nent and  neighbouring  seas;  and  accordingly,  for  certain 
state  reasons,  we  abandoned  the  principal  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition so  far  as  the  islands  were  concerned. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  found  out  these  islands  and 
given  them  the  name  already  mentioned ;  but  not  until 
1764;  does  it  appear  that  anything  like  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  attempted  upon  them.  This  was  made  by 
Bougainmlle,  who  received  from  his  government  authority 
and  protection.  He  selected,  as  the  site  of  his  young 
colony,  the  head  of  a  secure  and  nearly  land-locked 
anchorage  at  the  end  of  a  capacious  sound  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  main  island.  Giving  the  name  of  Port  Louis 
to  this  locality,  he  did  everything  that  experience  and  the 
knowledge  of  a  practical  man  could  suggest  to  make  the 
new  colony  a  thriving  one.  In  this  he  was  partly  successful ; 
a  growing  prosperity  attended  his  well-directed  efforts; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  under  his  wise  and  vigorous 
management  the  settlement  of  Port  Louis  would  speedily 
have  become  of  some  importance.  But  Spain  again  inter- 
fered ;  and  France,  as  England  had  done,  withdrew  from 
any  contest  on  the  subject,  upon  Bougainville  being  reim- 
bursed his  expenses ;  the  which  Spain  consented  to 
grant.  The  French  accordingly  withdrew  on  the  1st  of 
April  1767,  and  the  Spaniards  took  possession,  changing 
the  name  from  Port  Louis  to  Port  Solidad.  Before  this, 
however,  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  who  had  the  management 
of  naval  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  sent  out  on  a  voyage  of 
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discovery  Commodore  Byron,  who  in  January  1765,  and 
probably  from  some  private  instructions  given  to  him,  took 
possession  of  the  entire  group  of  the  Falkland  Islands  in 
the  name  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.  Byron  examined  some 
of  the  harbours,  and  considered  them  so  excellent,  that 
upon  the  whole  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  they  were  "  no 
despicable  acquisition."  To  the  fine  and  secure  anchorage 
he  had  first  visited  in  the  western  group  of  islands  he 
gave  the  name  of  Port  Egmont ;  the  island  bordering  it 
on  the  north,  Keppel ;  that  on  the  west,  Saunders;  and  the 
other  localities  were  christened  after  some  of  the  notabili- 
ties of  the  day;  thus  stamping  these  hitherto  despised 
islands  with  the  seal  of  his  own  oflEicial  authority  and  the 
prestige  of  high  names.  His  "  report "  apparently  was 
most  favourable;  for  the  next  year  Captain  Macbride  of 
the  navy  was  sent  out  to  form  a  British  colony. 

"  The  desisn  of  an  establishment  on  or  near  the  coast  of 
Patagonia  was  not,  however"  (as  the  Annual  Register  of 
the  day  observes),  "  a  new  scheme :  it  had  been  eagerly 
entered  into  many  years  ago  by  Charles  II.,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  continual  distresses  in  which  his  profusion, 
and  the  ill  terms  on  which  he  generally  stood  with  his  sub- 
jects, involved  him,  went  to  a  very  considerable  expense 
in  sending  out  Sir  John  Narborough  for  that  purpose. 
This  gentleman  had  directions  to  survey  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Patagonia  ;  and 
if  possible  to  procure  an  intercourse  with  the  brave  and 
unconquered  Indians  of  Chili,  and  to  establish  a  commerce 
and  lasting  correspondence  with  them." 

Thus  then  the  attempt  to  be  made  by  Captain  Macbride 
was  only  the  carrying  out  of  an  old  idea  with  regard  to 
these  islands  ;  one  that  had  evidently  been  sti-engthened 
by  Commodore  Byron,  and  no  doubt  materially  brought 
into  new  existence  by  the  noble  Earl  who  had  sent  him  out. 

The  settlement  was  fixed  on  the  west  side  of  Port  Eg- 
mont, upon  Saunders  Island,  where  a  small  cove,  with  a 
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stream  of  fresh  water  running  into  it,  seemed  to  promise 
an  eligible  site  for  the  young  colony.  But  evidently  it 
was  not  very  wisely  chosen  ;  for  hilly  land  all  around,  and 
abruptly  before  it,  so  obstructed  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  that,  from  a  personal  examination,  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  have  managed  to  make  it  at  all  successful.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  new  settlement  existed,  but  did 
not  flourish ;  and  Captain  Macbride  was  compelled  to  send 
home  anything  but  encouraging  statements.  Meanwhile 
the  settlement  at  Port  Solldad,.  on  the  East  Island,  went 
quietly  on  under  the  Spanish  control,  until  an  affair  oc- 
cun'ed  which  brought  about  ?ineclaircissement,?a\di  produced 
that  political  stir  about  the  Falklands  which  forms  more  a 
part  of  the  general  historian's  task  to  dwell  upon,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  period,  than  to  come  within  the 
province  of  my  humbler  pen.  It  is  a  subject,  however,  that 
requires  some  slight  mention  in  the  account  I  am  now 
giving  of  the  Falkland  Islands  ;  and  consequently  I  shall 
here  detail  the  particulars  as  found  in  the  Annual  Register 
for  the  day. 

It  appears  that  neither  of  the  settlements  on  these 
islands  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  other;  nor  are  we 
certainly  infoi'med  whether  our  government  was  acquainted 
with  the  purchase  made  by  the  Spaniards,  or  of  their 
taking  possession  of  the  French  settlement,  previous  to 
the  period  of  which  we  are  going  to  treat.  However 
this  was,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1769  we  had  a  frigate 
and  a  sloop  upon  that  station ;  and  Captain  Hunt,  of  the 
"  Tamar  "  frigate,  being  on  a  cruise  off  the  islands,  fell  in 
with  a  Spanish  schooner  belonging  to  Port  Solldad, 
taking  a  survey  of  them,  the  captain  of  which,  according 
to  his  orders,  he  warned  to  depart  from  that  coast,  as 
belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majesty.  The  schooner  how- 
ever returned  in  two  days  after,  and  brought  on  board  a 
Spanish  officer  with  letters  and  a  present  from  Don  Philip 
Ruez    Puenta,  governor  of  Port  Solidad.     These  letters 
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■were  couched  iu  terms  of  the  greatest  civility :  the  governor 
affected  not  to  believe  the  account  he  had  received  from 
the  captain  of  the  schooner ;  to  attribute  CajDtain  Hunt's 
being  in  those  seas  to  chance  or  distress  of  weather;  and 
iijDon  that  presumption  to  offer  him  every  act  of  friendship 
and  kindness  in  his  power ;  but,  if  it  should  be  otherwise, 
reminded  him  of  the  violation  of  treaties  ;  asserted  his 
master's  dominion  ;  charged  him  with  an  insult  to  his 
flag,  and  authorized  the  officer  to  warn  him  in  form  to 
depart ;  at  the  same  time  desired  a  written  answer,  and 
that  he  would  also  correspond  with  the  officer. 

Captain  Hunt  in  answer  asserted  the  sole  dominion  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  as  well  by  right  of  discovery  as  of 
settlement,  and  warned  him  in  his  name  and  by  his  orders 
to  leave  the  islands ;  and  in  order  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  remove  his  effects,  allowed  him  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  letter  to  prepare  for  his  departure.  The  Spaniard 
made  a  formal  protest,  which  produced  another  letter, 
another  answer,  and  another  protest.  About  two  months 
after  this  transaction  (February  20),  two  Spanish  frigates 
of  considerable  force,  with  troops  on  board  for  the  new 
settlement,  arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  under  pretence  of 
wanting  water:  the  Commander-in-Chief  wrote  a  letter  to 
Captain  Hunt,  in  which  he  expressed  great  astonishment 
at  seeing  an  English  flag  flying,  and  a  kind  of  settlement 
formed ;  charged  him  with  a  violation  of  the  last  peace,  and 
protested  against  the  act  in  all  its  parts ;  at  the  same  time 
declared  that  he  would  abstain  from  any  other  manner  of 
proceeding  till  he  had  acquainted  his  Catholic  Majesty 
with  this  disagreeable  transaction.  Captain  Hunt,  as 
before,  founded  his  possession  on  the  claim  of  right,  justi- 
fied his  conduct  by  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  and  again 
warned  the  Spaniards  to  depart  totally  from  those  islands. 
The  frigates  continued  eight  days  at  Port  Egmont,  and 
were  supplied  by  our  people  with  water;  the  captains 
and  officers   behaved    with   civility,    and  declined    going 
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on    sliore,    tliougli   permission    was   offered   by    Captain 
Hunt/' 

After  this,  Captain  Hunt  thouglit  it  proper  to  depart 
for  Eno-land  and  give  an  account  of  these  transactions. 
He  arrived  June  3d,  1770,  and  sent  an  express  to  the 
Admiralty. 

The  ''  Taraar  "  was  succeeded  at  Port  Egmont  by  the 
"  Favourite"  sloop  of  war,  under  Captain  Maltby,  and  with 
the  "  Swift,"  Captain  Farmer,  each  of  16  guns,  formed  the 
whole  force  upon  that  station.  The  "  Swift,"  however, 
was  lost  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  part  of  her  crew 
"  undertook  a  voyage  of  about  three  weeks  in  the  most 
boisterous  seas  in  the  world,  happily  arriving  at  Port  Eg- 
mont, where  they  found  the  '  Favourite,'  and  sent  her  to 
the  relief  of  their  distressed  brethren." 

It  was  soon  after  this  loss  that  a  large  force  came  and 
compelled  the  feeble  settlement  to  surrender.  This  led  to 
an  altercation  between  the  two  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Spain ;  and  finally  to  an  act  of  restitution  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  who  gave  over  to  British  power  all  right  and 
claim  to  the  islands.  They  were  evacuated  by  Spain,  and 
again  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  at  Saunders  Island, 
on  the  16th  September  1771.  The  small  colony,  however, 
remained  there  but  for  three  years  more ;  and  then,  by 
orders  from  home,  abandoned  the  place,  though  not  without 
leaving  certain  notices  and  public  marks,  to  keep  in  exist- 
ence the  right  and  title  of  Great  Britain  to  the  islands. 
As,  however,  I  shall  have,  in  another  place,  to  describe  a 
visit  to  the  spot  where  this  settlement  was  formed,  I  will 
defer  till  then  those  particulars  connected  with  the  assault 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  career  of  the  colonists,  that  I 
should  otherwise  have  introduced  here. 

After  the  departure  of  the  British  from  Port  Egmont, 
no  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  islands  until  1820,  when 
the  Buenos  Ayreans  claimed  them  as  part  of  the  old 
Spanish  territories.     Previous  to  that,  Spaniards,  French, 
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English,  and  other  foreigners  formed  a  sort  of  irregular 
colony  at  the  eastern  settlement  of  Port  Solidad  ;  but 
when  the  Buenos  Ayreans  came  on  the  field,  something 
like  order  was  established  in  1823,  by  the  attempt  of  jNIr. 
Vernet  to  bring  the  place  into  good  repute.  Under  the 
sanction  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  Government  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  colony  into  a  creditable  position,  though, 
I  believe,  with  much  discomfort  and  expense  to  himself. 
Some  unpleasantness,  however,  ultimately  arose  between 
him  and  the  Americans,  owing  to  what  he  considered  as  an 
infringement  of  his  territorial  rights  ;  and,  finally,  he  had 
to  proceed  to  Buenos  Ayres  concerning  it. 

During  his  absence  he  had  left  Mr.  Brisbane,  a  daring 
and  adventurous  sealing  captain,  in  charge  ;  but  a  mutiny 
took  place,  and  that  gentleman  was  murdered;  his  murderers 
being  afterwards  captured  and  taken  to  Buenos  Ayres  for 
trial.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Captain  Fitzi'oy  visited 
the  place ;  and  as  his  excellent  narrative  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  all  these  particulars,  derived  from  personal 
knowledge  and  information,  I  refer  the  reader  to  it. 

In  1833,  Great  Britain  again  asserted  her  right  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  ;  and,  upon  the  flag  of  England  being 
hoisted  by  H.  M.  B.  "  Clio/'  the  i-emnants  of  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  colonists  withdrew,  and  a  British  officer  took 
possession.  A  lieutenant-governor  was  appointed  ;  and, 
finally,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Sir  James  Clark  Ross, 
who  commanded  Her  ^Majesty's  Antarctic  exploring  expedi- 
tion, and  who  called  here  in  1842,  the  settlement  was 
changed  from  Port  Louis  to  its  present  site  in  Stanley 
Harbour. 

Of  the  productions  and  capabilities  of  these  islands,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give,  almost  entire,  the  following 
account  from  one*  whose  personal  knowledge  enables  him 

*  William  Dale,  Esq.,  who  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  this 
use  of  his  letter.  In  the  Appendi.x  I  shall  again  refer  to  it,  as  also  to 
Mr.  Eddy's  letters-' 
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to  speak  with  confidence,  and  whose  accuracy,  to  a  great 
extent,  I  can  confirm  and  endorse. 

He  says : — 

"  The  position  of  these  islands  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view  cannot  be  too  highly  rated.  Placed  by  nature  in 
the  great  highway  from  Australia,  and  to  and  from  the 
west  coast  of  America,  they  require  but  the  impetus  and 
importance  that  would  be  given  to  them  by  a  government 
imdertaking  of  the  proposed  nature,  to  be  placed  at  once 
upon  their  proper  footing.  At  present,  notwithstanding 
the  excellent  Admiralty  charts  published,  the  magnificent 
and  safe  harbours  with  which  the  islands  abound,  and  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  refreshment  and  repairs  which, 
even  in  its  present  infant  state,  the  colony  affords,  sailors 
approach  with  fear  and  trembling,  often  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  a  settlement,  oftener  of  its  situation.  Many 
vessels,  battered  off  Cape  Horn,  bear  up  for  the  River 
Plate  or  Rio  Janeiro,  ignorant  of,  or  doubtful  about  the 
desired  haven  lying  close  under  their  lee. 

"  I  will  now  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  natural  capa- 
bilities of  the  Falklands  as  a  means  of  giving  profitable 
employment  to  a  labouring  popvdation.  My  opinions  are 
founded  upon  the  expei'iences  of  a  residence  of  nearly 
four  years,  during  which  time  I  \vas  actively  engaged  in 
business,  which  made  me  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  East  Falkland,  especially  as  regards  pastoral 
pursuits.  The  climate,  as  is  well  known,  is  remarkably 
healthy,  and  suited  to  the  English  constitution ;  exposure 
to  all  weathers  seems  to  be  borne  without  a  retributive 
rheumatism. 

"  The  winters  are  about  as  cold  as  those  in  England ; 
the  summer  cooler  than  ours,  and  very  boisterous.  The 
constant  wind,  combined  with  want  of  heat,  would  be  an 
obstacle,  except  in  a  few  favoured  spots,  to  the  growing 
and  ripening  of  grain  crops.  Vegetables  and  roots, 
especially  turnips,  even  in  the  present  rude  state  of  agri- 
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culture,  and  the  exceedingly  unfavourable  situation  of  the 
settlement  as  regards  quality  of  land,  do  very  well. 

''  But  the  great  riches  of  the  islands  would  be  reaped 
from  a  combined  pastoral  and  agricultural  system  of  farm- 
ing. Cattle  are  abundant,  and  by  a  judicious  system  of 
management,  which  in  the  present  scarcity  and  dearness 
of  labour  is  not  practicable,  might  be  made  a  source  of 
large  profit.  Sheep  have  been  introduced,  and  the  climate 
and  pasture  are  well  adapted  for  them  —  I  may  mention 
the  Cheviot  breed  as  particularly  suitable,  those  imported 
a  few  years  ago  having  increased  rapidly,  and  the  quality 
rather  improving  than  deteriorating.  The  complete  ab- 
sence of  burr,  or  any  substance  injurious  to  the  fleece,  is 
an  important  fact  in  a  wool-growing  country,  which  this 
will  eventually  become.  Here,  again,  cheap  labour  is 
indispensable,  and  might  be  advantageously  employed  in 
fencing,  draining,  raising  winter  food,  &c. ;  for  neither 
country  nor  climate,  be  it  remembered,  is  suited  to  the 
primitive  and  unlaborious  methods  of  stock  farming  prac- 
tised in  Australia  and  the  Kiver  Plate.  Disease  is  scarcely 
known  among  any  description  of  stock.   Horses  thrive  well. 

"  Stone  for  fencing  and  building  purposes  is  obtainable 
with  little  labour  almost  everywhere,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.  There  is  no  clearing  required,  as  the  land  is  free 
from  wood,  and  lies  wholly  in  pasture. 

"  The  facilities  for  making  large  enclosures  for  farming 
purposes  are  great,  as  the  island  is  cut  up  into  various 
sized  peninsulas  by  the  numerous  inlets.  Among  minor 
comforts  I  may  mention  the  complete  absence  of  all 
noxious  insects  and  reptiles. 

"  The  tussack  grass  (indigenous,  I  believe,  to  these 
islands)  is  an  important  production.  Its  fattening  qualities 
for  all  sorts  of  stock  are  very  great.  It  is  perennial,  green, 
and  growing  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  It  flourishes 
well  in  any  situation,  on  any  soil ;  it  may  be  cut,  after 
about  eight  inches  growth,  certainly  twice,  perhaps  thrice 
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a  year,  and  it  improves  witli  cutting.  Enclosed  planta- 
tions of  tussack  might  easily  be  made,  as  the  ground  would 
not  require  any  prepai^ation ;  they  would  require  a  few 
years  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfection,  but  would  then 
prove  an  inexhaustible  and  invaluable  resource. 

"  Mr.  Eddy  notices  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries.  At 
certain  seasons  immense  quantities  of  large  mullet  may 
be  caught  in  the  tidal  creeks.  These  fish  salt  and  dry 
well,  and  always  find  a  ready  market  in  Brazil,  whence 
might  be  imported  timber  and  provisions,  as  sugar, 
coffee,  &c. 

"  The  construction  of  a  patent  slip,  dry  dock,  roads, 
and  the  various  government  and  dockyard  works,  would 
give  constant  employment  to  a  number  of  convicts  who 
might  require  to  be  kept  under  particular  surveillance. 

"  West  Falkland,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  finer  of  the 
two  principal  islands,  is  uninhabited  ;  and  these  natural 
divisions  of  land  may  be  made  available  for  the  complete 
subdivision  and  classification  of  convicts,  if  required. 

"  In  addition  to  the  mere  fresh  food  supplied  to  shipping, 
a  preserved  meat  trade  might  be  carried  on,  probably  for 
export  as  well  as  local  supply.  The  climate  is  A'ery  favour- 
able for  salting,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  mess  beef  and 
pork  (under  the  farming  system  I  mention)  should  not 
make  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  Hides  and  wool 
have  always  a  certain  and  ready  market  in  England. 

"  I  have  omitted  to  mention  peat,  Avhich  is  excellent 
and  plentiful,  and  might  become  an  article  of  commerce." 

The  preceding  account,  with  what  I  shall  add  as  I  enter 
upon  a  description  of  various  parts  of  these  islands,  will 
probably  be  enough  for  the  general  reader  ;  and  I  might 
now  here  very  aptly  introduce  a  subject  connected  with 
the  Falklands,  to  which  I  have  already,  through  the  Press, 
ventured  to  draw  the  public  attention,  viz.,  the  formation 
of  a  penal  settlement  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  but  as 
this  is  to  be  a  book  of  travel  and  of  incident,  not  a  work 
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on  political  economy,  I  leave  for  the  Appendix  all  that  I 
wish  to  say  respecting  it,  and  turn  to  the  island  which  we 
selected  for  the  Mission  Station. 

Coining  from  the  North  direct  towards  the  Port  Egmont 
of  Commodore  Byron,  some  very  conspicuous  high  land  is 
seen  before  one,  and  extending,  when   the  observer  is  at  a 
distance  of  some  30  miles  at  sea,  from  S.W.  to  S.E.      This 
high  land  is  composed  of  the  Saunder's  Island  mountains, 
the  Keppel  range,  and  the  Pebble  Peaks,  with  the  Hornby 
Hills  in  the  left  background.     The  former  of  these,  Avith 
an   adjoining  one   of   Keppel,  may   be    known   by   their 
rounded   appearance  ;  the   next,  by  its  platform  look,  and 
remarkable  abrupt  termination  on  its  eastern  extremity  ; 
the   other  by  the  three  conical  hills  easily  distinguished 
under  the  name  given  them ;   and  the  last,  by  their  more 
shadowy  aspect.     As  the  land  is  neared,  it  presents  a  lofty 
and  imposing  appearance,   th-ough    without    one   solitary 
tree,  that  could  be  called  such,  to  be  seen.    If  Port  Egmont 
is  the  harbour  to  be  entered,  no  passage  to  it  can  be  dis- 
covered until  well  up  to  the  entrance,  for  both  this,  and 
Keppel  Sound  on  the  left,  are  all  but  hidden  from  the  sea 
by  intervening  land.  Port  Egmont  particularly  so.     Indeed 
this  latter,  like  many  other  excellent  anchorages  in  the 
Falklands,  especially  Port  Purvis  (if  it  were  more  easy  of 
access  through  Tamar  Pass),  may  be  well  called  an  inland 
harbour.     But  if,  as  in  our  case,  Keppel  Sound  has  to  be 
entered  from  the  northward,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  close 
round  some  low  rocky  islets,  lying  out  from  and  to  the 
N.W.  of  Pebble  Island,  from  which  these  islets  appear  to 
have   been  separated   by  water  channels,  and   also  from 
which  they  take  in  their  direction  an  ugly  curve.  Kounding 
these  islets  as  close  as  possible,  at  certain  periods  of  the 
tide,  and  at  others  at  a  short  distance  off,  on  account  of 
the  "  tide  rips  "  and  eddies  here,  the  vessel  works  up  to 
the  eastward,  with  Keppel  Island  on  her  right,  and  soon 
a  small  tussack-covered  islet  on  her  left.     Keppel  Island 
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now  looks  different  to  what  it  did  in  the  distance.  The 
flat-topped  range  is  not  so  well  distinguished  ;  while,  in 
addition,  is  perceived  in  the  front  ground  a  lofty  conical 
hill,  called  "  Cove  Hill/'  which  hill,  sloping  down  on  the 
east  for  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  summit,  forms  at  its  base, 
in  that  direction,  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus  leading  to  an 
inner  harbour,  and  at  the  sea-side  some  pleasant  sandy 
beach  walks,  fringed  with  tussack,  fachinal,  and  bog-balsam, 
etc.  To  the  right  of  this  hill,  Avhich  here  slopes  down  in 
rather  an  abrupt  manner,  and  is,  moreover,  backed  by 
another  conical  hill,  is  a  fine  sandy  beach  at  the  head  of 
a  shallow  bay,  wdiich  I  called  North-west  Bay.  Beyond 
it,  to  the  west,  the  rocks  rise  abruptly,  terminating  in 
what  is  called  "  Gull  Point."  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gull  Point  that  hundreds  of  delicious  ego-s  are  to  be 
obtained  ;  and  on  this  side  of  North-Avest  Bay,  on  a  pro- 
jecting rocky  ledge,  seals  are  often  found  in  numbers. 

Proceeding  towards  Keppel  Sound,  it  is  necessary,  after 
passing  the  tussack-covered  islet,  to  be  very  cautious,  for 
Keppel  Island  has  a  remarkable  humpy  neck  of  land 
forming  the  north-east  portion  of  the  island,  and  from 
which  runs  off  to  some  distance  an  ugly  reef  of  rocks. 
When  once  round  this  reef,  which  I  called  "  North-east 
Beef,"  you  are  in  Keppel  Sound,  and  can  anchor  any- 
where in  safety. 
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Missionary  Character. — Committee  Bay. — Aquatic  Birds. — Wild  Game. 
— Falkland  Weather. — Nearly  swamped  in  the  Boat. — Heavy  Gale. 
— Attempt  to  visit  Saunder's  Island  fails.  —  Selection  of  the  Mission 
Station. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  the  life  of  a  missionary,  I  mean 
a  sincere  and  honest  missionary,  must  be  a  very  happy  one  ; 
a  life  of  peculiar  bliss  and  inward  enjoyment,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  bodily  ills  and  privations  he  encounters. 
To  a  pure-minded  man — one  Avho  enters  upon  missionary 
work  with  the  real  desire  to  serve  God,  and  benefit  his 
fellow  man — there  must  be  a  calm  within,  a  holy  joy  more 
than  can  be  experienced  in  other  occupations;  for  he  has 
that  particular  feeling  about  him  that,  come  what  may, 
happen  what  will, — be  he  considered  quixotic,  foolish,  or 
wise  —  the  good  intent,  the  heart's  devotion,  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  Him  who  knoweth  aright  every  secret  thought 
and  device  of  man.  But,  even  apart  from  what  may  be 
called  the  spiritual  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  true 
missionary,  there  is,  in  such  a  life,  much  that,  to  the  mind  of 
many,  cannot  fail  to  give  constant  enjoyment,  if  that  mind 
be  at  all  constituted  aright.  The  duty  of  a  missionary  is 
to  create,  not  to  destroy ;  to  revivify,  not  to  deaden  ;  to 
improve,  not  to  deteriorate ;  it  is  of  active  principle,  and 
not  passive,  making  all  grow  up  beneath  the  influence  of 
his  mind,  and  turning  the  parched  and  barren  wilderness 
into  a  well-watered  and  fertile  valley.  In  all  this  he  is 
akin  to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  colonization  in  far-off  lands ; 
and  what  constitutes  the  charm  in  the  latter,  is  equally  so 
in  the  former,  with  the  addition  of  that  peculiar  feeling  I 
have  already  alluded  to. 
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Now,  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  I  lay- 
claim  to,  or  ever  did  think  of  laying  claim  to,  so  honourable 
an  office  as  that  of  missionary.     On  the  contrary,  I  always 
especially  objected  to  ever  being  considered  as  such  in  any 
capacity  (unless  under  the  mere  general  acceptation  of  the 
term,  as  being  connected  with  a  missionary  work) ;  and 
my  simple  reason  was,  that  I  felt  myself  quite  unfit,  by 
natural  infirmities  of  temper,  habits,  and  disposition,  for  so 
important,  and,  as  I  considered,  holy  a  character  as  that  of  a 
missionary.     My  standard  of  what  a  missionary  should  be 
— particularly  one  who  ventured  in  the  face  of  thousands  of 
other  good  men,  and  against  the  opinions  of  long-established 
missionary  societies,  to  put  himself  forward  in  an  entirely 
new  field — was,  I  must  confess,  a  very  high  one.     Such  a 
man  as  I  thought  fit  for  a  missionary  in  a  new,  an  important, 
and  so  peculiar  a  work  as  ours,  was  one  to   whom  I  felt 
that  I  could  ever  bend  in  something   like   reverential  ad- 
miration.    But  then  his  character  must  indeed  be  vastly 
different  to  some  of  those  who  often  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  missionary.    "  By  your  deeds  shall  ye  be  judged,"  was  the 
saying  of  One  who  knew  man  well,  and  who  perfectly  under- 
stood  the  hollowness  of  those  "  whited  sepulchres  "  that 
appeared  so  beautiful  to  men's  eyes.     A  missionary,  there- 
fore, such  as  I  thought  would  be  for  us,  was  of  infinitely 
too  high  a   standard  for  aught  I  could  honestly  ever  lay 
claim  to.     I  was  but,  what  I  trust  I  shall  be  considered,  a 
well-meaning  sailor,  and  with  something  of  one  of  those 
pioneer  colonists  in  my  disposition,  having  and  acknow- 
ledging to  many  faults  and  errors,  but  never  professing 
to  be  what  I  was  not.     It  is  thus,  then,  reader,  I  would 
have  you  think  of  me,  as  I  now  proceed  to  narrate  what 
follows  ;   for,  unless  you  have  some  such  idea  of  me  as  I 
have  given  you,  it  may  be  difficult  to  rightly  understand 
many  of  the  motives  that  influenced  me  in  several  occur- 
rences I  shall  have  to  relate. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  the  Falkland  Islands 
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proved  to  be  very  wet  ami  unsettled.  But  I  knew  that 
nothing  would  enable  U3  to  succeed  in  our  undertaking  if 
■we  were  to  be  deterred  by  either  wind  or  weather,  when- 
ever there  was  a  chance  to  get  on.  Moreover  it  was 
important  that  some  decision  should  be  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  the  place  we  intended  to  have  as  our  mission  sta- 
tion. I  had  slept  well  during  the  night — a  very  desirable 
thing,  if  you  have  much  headwork  to  do  on  the  following 
day; — and  now  refreshed,  went  to  a  consideration  of  the 
first  steps  to  be  taken.  These  I  determined  should  be 
an  immediate  examination  of  this  island,  with  reference  to 
its  eligibility  for  what  we  wanted.  Accordingly  I  ordered 
the  boats  to  be  got  out  and  made  ready,  and  then  after 
breakfiist  prepared  to  go  on  shore. 

As  the  knowledge  we  had  of  this  and  other  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  was  very  imperfect,  our  only  information 
being  gathered  from  Captain  Fitzroy's  voyage  of  the 
"  Beagle,"  I  took  with  me  material  for  trying  tlie  soil,  for 
examining  the  rocks,  for  ascertaining  the  depth  of  water, 
&c.  &c,,  besides  my  rifle,  a  fowling  piece,  and  of  course  a 
note-book.  Accompanied  by  the  doctor,  the  carpenter, 
and  mason,  with  an  ordinary  boat's  crew,  I  left  the  ship 
in  my  gig  under  sail  for  a  cove  about  1^  miles  to  the 
westward  of  us,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  which  we  had 
anchored.  The  wind,  not  very  strong,  was  right  down, 
consequently  against  us.  This  compelled  us  to  "  beat  up," 
and  I  did  this  in  preference  to  pulling,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  me  to  get  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  bay,  which  I  called  "  Committee  Bay." 

I  must  observe  that,  at  this  time,  and  7iot  until  I  had 
sent  home  a  plan  I  had  made  of  this  island,  was  there  any 
enlarged  map  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  place.  In  the 
general  chart  of  the  Falklands  (and  an  excellent  chart  it 
is)  I  could  perceive  that  this  bay  had,  apparently,  a  nar- 
row channel  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  my  schooner 
up  to  the  head  of  the  harbour  ;  and  it  was  this  narrow 
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channel  I  was  particularly  desirous  to  well  examine. 
From  the  ship  I  had  observed  much  kelp  nearly  all 
over  the  bay,  except  in  a  line  of  clear  water  that  led  from 
our  anchorage  to  the  cove  I  have  mentioned.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded ;  running  to  the  edge  of  the  kelp  and  sometimes 
well  in  it,  on  each  tack  ;  this  channel  gradually  narrowed 
in  width  to  not  much  more  than  the  ship's  breadth,  while 
I  found  it  shoaling,  in  one  place,  to  nine  feet;  but,  as  it  was 
then  at  a  certain  time  of  the  tide  Avhich  made  the  water 
lower,  I  felt  convinced  that  at  high  xcater  the  difficulty 
there  could  be  overcome.  In  some  places,  where  the  kelp 
looked  thick,  I  found  three  and  four  fathoms ;  but  this 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  anchorage,  and  more 
especially  towards  the  north-east  peninsula  bluffs.  Behind 
our  anchorage,  and  towards  the  soiith  part  of  the  bay,  it 
was  shallow ;  and  with  an  ugly  reef  running  out  from  a  low 
point.  As  we  passed  up  the  bay,  considerable  amusement 
was  afforded  to  all  of  us  by  witnessing  the  singular  move- 
ments of  the  various  aquatic  birds  that  in  numbers  covered 
the  water.  Some  of  them  would  hardly  move  out  of  the 
way  as  we  neared ;  and  one  or  two  were  easily  touched  with 
the  oars.  As  they  were  uneatable,  I  would  not  allow  any 
to  be  killed.  Amongst  them  was  that  extraordinary  water- 
bird  the  "  loggerhead  duck,"*  sometimes  called  the  "racer," 
"  steamer,"  &c.,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  motion  when 
on  the  move.  In  its  flight,  if  flight  it  can  be  called,  it 
waddles  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  a  swifter  rate 
than  would  be  supposed  ;  flapping  its  wings  all  the  time  as 
if  with  a  gyratory  motion,  and  leaving  behind  him  a 
strongly-marked  track  showing  by  the  ripple  the  course  he 
has  taken.  Suddenly  coming  upon  them  as  we  did,  and 
being  unaware  of  this  peculiarity,  they  astonished  while 
they  amused  us.  Invariably  in  pairs,  even  in  their  clumsy 
attempts  to  get  away  from  us,  as  I  have  described  it,  they 

*  Darwin's  Anus  brachyptera. 
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were  to  myself  and  wife  always  objects  of  our  especial  notice. 
There  Avas  something  so  homely — shall  I  say  so  matri- 
monial— about  them.  Fat,  too,  and  evidently  local  in  their 
attachments,  these  "  loggerhead  ducks,  with  their  peep- 
peep  "  and  plaintive  call  to  each  other  at  sunset,  soon 
after  our  arrival  here  got  to  be  our  particular  favourites, 
a  portion  of  ovir  water  farmyard;  but  on  this  our  first 
visit  to  them  they  only  served  to  create  a  hearty  laugh 
at  their  absurd  and  clumsy-like  mode  of  escaping 
from  us. 

At  the  head  of  the  bay  I  found  the  channel  narrowed 
at  one  place  to  but  barely  our  ship's  breadth ;  but  almost 
immediately  opened  out  again  to  what  struck  me  as  exactly 
tlie  spot  where  I  could  moor  the  vessel,  and  also  tolerably 
close  to  the  shore  for  discharging  the  house,  &c.  Upon 
examining  and  sounding,  I  found  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  depth  of  water.  Three  fathoms  was  obtained  in  a 
space  not  far  from  a  line  exactly  between  two  projecting 
terminations  of  the  land  on  either  side  of  us,  and  where 
these  two  points  were  not  more  than  about  a  furlong  apart. 
Beyond  this,  and  evidently  by  its  appearance  full  at  high- 
water,  was  the  cove  I  had  previously  noticed  from  the  ship, 
and  to  which  these  two  points  of  land  seemed  to  serve  as 
entrance  posts  whereupon  gates  could  be  hung,  or  a  bridge 
placed  hereafter.  This  then  was  the  place  for  me  to  bring 
up  the  schooner  to  discharge,  supposing  we  should  select 
the  island. 

We  passed  between  the  two  points  of  land,  which  to 
distinguish  them  I  shall  call  West  and  East  Point ;  and, 
in  a  few  moments  more,  run  the  boat  on  shore  in  a  secure 
place  and  landed.  The  moment  we  had  all  stepped  foot,  on 
shore  I  summoned  my  little  band  around  me,  and  after  my 
own  fiishion,  and  I  must  confess  with  great  joy  in  my 
heart  at  being  permitted  by  a  gracious  Providence  to  thus 
land  in  safety  where  the  Society  so  earnestly  wished  lis, 
offered  up  our  thanks  on  higli  for  the  goodness  vouchsafed 
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to  our  party.  This  done.  I  gave  to  each  man  his  task,  and 
then  set  about  to  examine  the  ishind. 

From  the  rocky  place  where  we  had  landed,  birds  in 
every  direction  were  perceptible.  Tame  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  it  was  but  a  mere  effort  of  the  arm  to 
knock  down  as  many  as  we  chose.  Indeed  the  pleasure 
of  finding  ourselves  for  a  run  on  shore ;  the  novelty  of 
being  in  a  place  uninhabited  by  man,  and  yet  with 
such  good  sport  before  our  eyes,  made  us  for  a  time  act 
like  school-boys.  Right  and  left,  hither  and  thither,  did 
all  hands  scamper  away  in  chase  of  the  wild-fowl,  now, 
poor  things,  in  a  flutter  of  amazement  at  the  sudden  attack 
made  upon  them.  Powder  and  shot  would  have  been 
wasted,  for  stones  were  all  that  was  requisite  to  use  in  the 
slaughter.  Speedily  we  had  a  supply  of  various  kinds  col- 
lected at  our  feet  ;  but  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
qualities  of  each  class  of  bird,  it  was  afterwards  found 
that  many  had  been  killed  that  were  unfit  for  food,  as 
being  too  gross  and  fishy.  Experience,  however,  ulti- 
mately enabled  us  to  get  many  choice  dainties  from  the 
flocks  of  wild  upland  geese  that  wandered  over  the  plains. 
It  was  only  on  this  first  attempt  that  we  failed  in  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  the  right  sort,  one  or  two  alone  being 
fit  for  food. 

The  birds  we  found  were  of  many  kinds  :  two  sorts  of 
geese,  always  in  pairs  or  threes,  even  when  in  a  flock; 
three  or  four  species  of  duck ;  the  teal,  the  snipe,  oyster- 
catcher,  beautiful  pink  breasted  gull,  rooks,  shags,  grebes, 
&c.,  &c. 

Thousands  would  not  be  too  expressive  a  term  to  apply 
to  the  numbers  scattered  about  before  our  eyes  in  all  direc- 
tions. As  we  walked  up  the  banks  of  the  now  partly 
dried-up  cove,  we  were  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 
better  appearance  of  everything  than,  from  the  accounts 
we  had  read  of  the  Falklands,  we  had  anticipated.  AYe 
found  some  tolerably  good  soil ;  numerous  wild  flowers,  some 
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of  great  beauty ;  springs  and  pools;  a  stream  of  good  water; 
wild  bushes ;  the  balsam  bog ;  and  several  other  things  to 
be  described  when  I  mention  a  walk  afterwards  taken  over 
all  the  island.  Returning  to  the  cove,  we  walked  round 
its  northern  edge,  and  upon  a  suitable  place  took  our  cold 
dinner,  which  we  had  brought  with  us  from  the  ship. 
Afterwards  continuing  our  walk  on  the  south  part  of  the 
cove,  we  ran  down  a  fine  goose  and  captured  him  alive  ; 
killed  another  that  seemed  equal  to  it ;  and  a  third  was 
shot  by  a  ball  from  my  rifle.  This  latter  apparently  came 
to  see  what  had  become  of  his  two  mates,  for  he  came 
back  and  advanced  towards  us  as  we  crouched  down 
not  far  from  him.  Directly  he  got  on  the  rise  of  a  small 
hill  he  stood  quietly  looking  about  him,  and  for  a  second  I 
hesitated  to  fire  ;  but  the  opportunity  was  so  good  that  I 
could  not  resist  it  —  perhaps,  however,  more  for  trying 
my  mark  than  aught  else.  I  fired,  and  the  ball  went  right 
thi'ough  his  neck  and  out  of  the  breast,  as  he  sprang  up 
and  then  the  next  instant  fell  dead  on  the  spot  Avhere 
he  had  been  standing.  I  merely  mention  it  to  show  some 
of  those  peculiar  traits  of  affection  evidently  displayed  in 
these  wild  birds.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  name  many 
instances  of  this  that  came  under  my  observation  ;  but, 
observing  it  now  for  the  first  time,  I  could  not  help  being 
greatly  struck  with  the  circumstance. 

We  wandered  about  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then 
recrossing  the  head  of  the  cove,  which  we  did  up  to  our 
knees  in  mud  and  water  in  order  to  save  a  long  detour,  we 
got  back  to  the  boat.  Here  I  found  that  the  two  men  I 
had  left  in  charge  had  well  employed  themselves  in  gather- 
ing mussels  and  limpets,  there  being  abundance  of  them  all 
over  the  cove. 

The  examination  we  had  made,  though  but  cursory, 
convinced  me  that  fijr  a  mere  depot  station,  a  domestic 
mission  colony,  this  place  seemed  to  meet  our  wants ;  but 
there  were  many  points  to  be  considered  before  deciding 
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iipou  any  particular  spot ;  consequently  the  Doctor  and  I 
determined  upon  another  visit  on  the  following  day,  and 
then  to  proceed  and  examine  the  other  localities  mentioned 
in  the  papers  given  to  us. 

Before  leaving  the  cove  the  tide  had  nearly  filled  it,  and 
my  nautical  predilections,  added  to  other  considerations, 
led  me  strongly  towards  the  hope  that  this  might  be  found 
best  suited  to  us.  I  saw  many  advantages  in  the  place, 
and  my  colonial  experience  pointed  out  many  more  that 
could  be  derived  from  occupying  it. 

During  the  time  we  were  in  the  cove  we  had  felt  hardly 
any  wind,  owing  to  the  great  shelter  afforded  by  the  high 
hills  and  mountains  on  the  bleakest  and  most  windy  side ; 
but  after  embarking  on  our  return  to  the  ship  it  gave  us 
much  surprise  on  getting  outside  the  two  points  to  find 
quite  a  gale  blowing,  with  a  short  lop  of  a  sea  in  the  bay. 
It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  keep  the  boat  before  the 
wind  under  small  sail ;  she  travelled  quickly,  however, 
towards  the  ship,  and  before  I  could  round  her  to,  Avhen 
as  I  thought  at  the  proper  distance,  the  tide  and  sea  sent 
her  flying  past  the  vessel  out  towards  Keppel  Sound.  The 
suddenness  and  unexpected  change  from  the  calm  state  we 
had  experienced  when  in  the  cove,  to  this  heavy  gale  was 
almost  like  a  dream  ;  and  now  behold  we  were  drifting  fast 
to  sea,  the  lowered  sail  much  in  the  way  of  pulling,  the 
boat  half  full  of  water,  with  too  many  of  us  in  her,  and  for 
the  moment  everything  in  confusion.  On  board  the 
schooner  they  had  seen  us  flying  towards  them  and  had  got 
a  line  ready  to  throw  to  us,  but  missed  as  we  dropped 
astern.  Now  we  were  too  far  off"  to  reach,  and  the  howding 
of  the  wind,  the  jumping  of  the  sea,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
reef  of  rocks  that  ran  out  from  the  point  astern  of  us,  made 
some  of  ray  land  companions  rather  nervous.  It  was  the 
very  tiling  T  wanted  them  not  to  be,  for  I  saw  that  it 
was  really  but  a  mere  chance  whether  we  should  not  have 
to  get  on  board  by  swimming,  even  if  we  could  at  all  in 
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that  way,  owing  to  the  boat  shipping  so  much  water  as 
she  was  now  being  pulled  head  to  wind  towards  the  ship. 
I  therefore  bade  every  one  crouch  down  as  low  as  possible, 
baling  away  at  the  same  time,  while  the  men  at  the  oars 
put  forth  all  their  strength,  I  steering  as  tenderly  as  I 
could  to  avoid  the  ugly  little  seas  that  we  jumped  into. 
Fortunately,  after  a  fow  moments  of  anxiety,  we  succeeded 
in  making  some  headway ;  and  finally  got  near  enough  to 
lay  hold  of  a  rope  that  had  been  attached  to  a  piece  of 
plank,  as  suggested  by  my  wife  on  board,  and  veered  away 
astern  towards  us.  By  this  aid  we  got  sufficiently  near  the 
vessel  to  have  a  bucket  lowered  to  us  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
for  the  boat  had  now  taken  in  so  much  water  that  to  have 
gone  alongside  with  the  chance  of  another  sea  breaking 
into  her  until  we  had  cleared  some  portion  of  what  we 
had,  would  have  been  most  dangerous.  Accordingly  we 
set  to  work  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  having  relieved 
her  a  little,  I  watched  the  opportunity  when  the  yaw  of 
the  vessel  gave  me  a  lee,  and  running  up  alongside  fortu- 
nately got  on  board  without  accident,  though  all  of  us 
eoaked  through  and  through.  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 
blowing  hard  for  some  time,  and  the  mate  had  given  the 
vessel  additional  cable ;  I  now  found  it  necessary  to  let  go 
the  second  anchor,  and  before  dark  to  veer  away  still  more 
chain,  also  sending  down  the  lofty  sails  and  yards.  It  was 
the  first  taste  of  the  Falkland  weather,  and  this  sample, 
though  comparatively  nothing  to  what  we  afterwards  ex- 
perienced, gave  me  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  sort  of  life  we 
should  have  to  lead  for  the  future,  and  of  the  necessary  care 
and  precaution  I  should  myself  have  to  always  exercise. 

In  the  evening  I  had  an  official  complaint  made  to  me 
by  the  mate  concerning  the  insolence,  as  he  reported  it,  of 
the  men  towards  him.  I  was  not  surprised  at  it ;  for  the 
strange  mode  of  religious  teaching  that  was  adopted,  against 
my  repeated  warnings  and  remonstrances,  was  enough  to 
bring  the   best  disciplined  ship  into  disorder.     However, 
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I  soon  put  a  stop  to  any  further  show  of  insolence  in  this 
particular  case,  and  made  my  men  well  understand  that 
improper  behaviour  to  either  of  my  officers  would  be  con- 
sidered as  equally  the  same  to  me. 

All  that  night  it  was  blowing  a  furious  gale  of  wind 
from  the  south-west,  and  most  grateful  was  I  to  think  we 
were  in  such  good  shelter.  I  was  glad  that  I  had  brought 
the  vessel  in  on  Sunday,  instead  of,  as  really  was  hinted,  to 
keep  outside,  boxing  off  and  on  till  the  Monday.  Had  I 
done  this,  why  a  precious  tossing  we  should  have  had  of 
it,  if  not  blown  oif  for  days ;  for  from  Sunday  night  till 
now  the  wind  was  against  our  getting  in.  I  was  glad, 
therefore,  that  I  had  paid  attention  to  no  hints  about  its 
being  Sunday,  &c.,  but  secured  the  vessel  in  safety  whilst 
I  had  the  wind  and  the  chance  to  let  me. 

During  the  night  I  was  up  several  times  to  see  that  the 
vessel  did  not  drag;  and  also  to  be  sure  the  proper  watch  was 
maintained.  The  next  morning  it  was  still  blowing  hard, 
and  withal  rather  cold.  The  doctor  read  the  service,  in 
consequence  of  a  decision  he  and  I  had  arrived  at  concern- 
ing the  necessity  for  immediately  stopping  the  serious  evil 
produced  by  the  unwise  teaching  I  have  already  spoken  of. 
Indeed  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  the  great  misfortune 
to  the  mission.  It  disturbed  all  peace,  harmony,  and  order ; 
and  produced  confusion,  distrust,  and  occasional  insubordi- 
nation ;  needing,  on  my  part,  more  firmness  and  discretion 
to  quell  it.  An  instance  of  this  occurred,  as  I  find  in  my 
journal,  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  and  immediately 
recorded  after  I  had  made  my  morning  entries,  and  wrote 
the  words  I  have  copied  out  as  above.  It  was  as  follows : 
— After  breakfast,  as  we  could  not  land  on  account  of  the 
gale,  I  set  the  men  to  work  on  various  necessary  jobs, 
myself  working  up  the  observations  I  had  taken  on 
Sunday  to  test  the  chronometer,  which  I  found  tolerably 
correct.  The  geese  we  had  shot,  and  those  brought  on 
board  alive  (but  now  killed)  were  cooked  for  dinner  and 
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greatly  relislied  ;  the  mussels  also  by  those  who  ate  them. 
After  dinner,  as  the  wind  somewhat  abated,  I   had  the 
cutter  lowered,  and  taking  the  doctor  with  me,  again  went 
to  examine  the  land  at  the  point  astern  of  us.     Pulling  to  a 
secure  place  we  landed,  and  I  gave  orders  to  two  of  the  men 
not  to  leave  the  boat  or  move  her  from  where  she  was,  as 
probably  it  would  be  dangerous.     "VYe  then  walked  along 
and  examined  the  reef ;  then  a  part  of  the  shore  south  of  it, 
finding  the  same  immense  number  of  birds  noticed  on  the 
pi'evious  day,  and  having  the  same  facility  in  running  them 
down,  catching  them  alive,  or  killing  them  with   stones; 
and  finally,  with  two  live  geese  and  three  live  ducks  we 
were  returning  towards  where  the  boat  had  been  left,  when 
to  my  vexation  I  saw  it  with  the  two  men  coming  towards 
us  from  round  the  point,  and  consequently  to  seaward  of  the 
land.     I  quietly,  but  firmly  taxed  the  principal  man  with 
wilful  disobedience  of  my  orders;  but,  as  usual,  for  it  was 
the  same  misguided   sailor  I   have   before  spoken  of,  he 
opened  out  with  the  customary  tirade  of,  to  me,  abominable 
nonsense.     Expressions  of  religious  ascendancy,  of  godly 
superiority,   &c.,  came  volubly  from  his  tongue;  until  at 
length,  when  I   got   on  board,   I  ordered  him  off  duty, 
intending  when    I  went  round  to   Stanley  to  take  him 
before  the  authorities  for  repeated  insolence  and  insubor- 
dination.   I  knew  not,  however,  what  I  afterwards  became 
acquainted  with  in  reference  to  this  poor  man,  else  I  might 
have  forgiven  him  even  oftener  than  I  did.     As  it  was,  his 
many    good    qualities  caused  me  frequently,   as   in    this 
case,  to  overlook  the  one  very  serious  evil  he  was  guilty 
of,  and  which  led  him  ever  to  set  all  human  power  and 
authority  at  defiance  whenever  he  got  a  notion  in  his  head 
that  he  was  right,   or  whenever  aught  was  promulgated 
by  the  catechist  from  the  quarter-deck  that    struck  his 
wayward    fancies.     Under   other    teaching    than  he    had 
received  on  the  passage  out  he  might  have  been  different. 
As  it  was  he  often  crave  me  much  trouble. 
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The  following  day  the  wind  was  light  in  the  morning, 
and  apparently  favourable  for  proceeding  with  our  examin- 
ation of  the  other  places  necessary  to  visit.     Accordingly, 
havinf  now  had  a  sufficient  inspection   of  Keppel  Island 
to  enable  us  to    know  what   it    was  like,    I   got    under 
weio'h  after  breakfast,  intending  to  take  the  inner  passages, 
and  visit  Saunder's  Island,  the  next  place   mentioned  in 
our  list.       As    the   gi'ound  was  new  to  us,  and  I  could 
perceive  many  rocks,  spits,  and  patches  of  kelp  marked 
upon  the  chart    in  this  direction,  I  Avas  of  course  very 
cautious.     Under  easy  working  sail  1  rounded  the  south- 
reef  point ;   and   then  luffed  up   close  under   the  land  of 
Keppel  Island  to  avoid  some   dark-looking  rocks  on  our 
left.  Fortunately  the  wund  enabled  me  to  do  this  ;  for  had 
it  been  foul  I  must  have  gone  back,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  narrow  channel  we  were  in,   not  permitting  a 
ship  to  tack  there  with  safety.      Taking  my  post  aloft  at 
the  mast-head,  where  I  could  see  all  dangers  before  us,  and 
with  a  good  leadsman  in   the   chains   to  try  the   depth  of 
water,  we  swiftly  passed  two  or  three  dangerous  places,  and 
came  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Keppel.     Here  it  was 
necessary  to  lose  ground  —  that  is,  fall  off  a  little  —  to 
avoid  a  shoal-spit  running   out  from   this  point.      I  had 
observed  it  both  on  the  chart  and  from  the  mast-head  ;  but 
the  suction  of  the  indraught  tide  took  us  nearer  than  I 
could  at  all  have  supposed,  and  we  crossed  it  with  only  a 
foot  or  two  of  water  to  spare  under  our  keel.     No  sooner 
had  we  got  clear,  and  opened  out  the  splendid  sheet  of  water 
christened  Port  Egniont,  than   we  found  another  heavy 
gale  blowing,  quite  as  hard  as  that  of  the  other  day,  but 
which,  owing  to  our  being  hitherto  under  the  lee  of  the 
land,  we  had  not  felt  till  noAV.     Two  reefs  were  instantly 
put  in    our   sails,   and  everything  made  ready  to  let  go 
anchor  if  need  be;  for,   with  the  wind   as  now,  we  had 
quite  enough  of  danger  under  our  lee  not  to  play  with  it 
too  long.     Some  scores  of  rocks  and  rugged  little  islands 
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lay  ahead  of  us  and  all  along  upon  our  left,  with  the  wind 
blowing  right  upon  them ;  and,  puzzling  me  for  the  time, 
I  could  not  comprehend,  what  I  afterwards  had  to  find 
out,  the  nature  of  the  tides  here.    They  seemed  to  me  irre- 
gular in  every  mile  I  took,  and  every  turn  of  the  island  I 
made,  for  I  did  not  then  know  that  not  far  from  this  spot  the 
tides  meet  and  cause  counter  currents,  numerous   eddies, 
and  apparent  contrarieties.      However,  at  that  time  I  only 
saw  and  understood  by  the  set  of  the  vessel,  that  though 
she  might  stand  a  good  breeze,  and  work  to  windward  very 
well  in  such  smooth  water  as  we  enjoyed,  compared  to 
what  it  would  be  in  a   similar  gale  upon   the   ocean,  yet, 
at  present,  we  must  give  in,  as  every  moment  the  wind 
increased  in  strength.    Accordingly,  I  worked  the  ship  up 
as  close   as  possible  to  the  land  for  a  good   shelter,  and 
then  took  in  sail  and  dropped  anchor  under  the  protection 
of  Mount  Keppel,  where  a  small  indentation  of  the  coast 
formed  a  little  bay.      Scarcely  had  we  done  so  when  the 
gale  hardened  up  from  the  N.W.  to  a  perfect  hurricane 
in  strength ;  and  at  noon  it  was  so  heavy  as  to  compel  me 
to  drop  the  second  anchor  and  veer  away  to  sixty  fathoms 
of  chain.     I  also  had  the   topgallant  yard  and  studding- 
sail  booms  sent  down,  considering  that,  from  what  we  had 
experienced   since  our  arrival,  there   would  not  be   much 
need  for  our  lighter  canvas.     "  Truly,"   said  I  to  myself, 
as  I  paced  the  deck  in  the  howling  blasts  that  came  so  hard 
upon  us,  "tridy  this  is  a  strange  place  !  For  two  hours  this 
morning,  and  not  long  ago,  there  was  nearly  a  calm ;  now 
there  is  a  gale  fierce  enough  to  blow  us  out  of  the  water !" 
Yet  so  it  was  ;   and  equally  strange  did  it  end ;  for  about 
4  p.m.  the  gale  as  suddenly  abated,  and  by  5  o'clock  there 
was  nothing  but  a  light   wind.     It   was    now,  however, 
too  late  to  think  of  visiting  any  other  place  that  day ; 
accordingly,  not  wishing  to  remain  in  our  present  unsafe 
anchorage,  should  the  breeze  get  round  to  the  south,  I  got 
under  way  again,  and  went  back  to  the  spot  from  whence 
VOL.  I.  H 
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we  had  started  in  the  morning.  The  evening  was  most 
beautiful,  and  nearly  calm — a  perfect  contrast  to  the  noon- 
day gale ;  but  I  afterwards  found  that  such  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  these  islands  ;  often  blowing  a  hurricane  in 
the  day,  with  a  clear,  calm,  and  gentle  night  following  it. 
The  failure  of  the  effort  I  had  made  to  get  round  to 
Saunders'  Island  that  day,  made  me  on  the  same  evening 
again  seriously  consider  the  expediency  of  our  selecting 
Keppel  Island  for  the  Mission  station  ; — at  all  events,  tem- 
porarily. I  am  not  over  hasty  in  coming  to  conclusions  in 
such  matters  of  importance  as  the  present  was ;  nor  am 
I  at  all  given  to  aught  of  a  superstitious  feeling  ;  but,  I 
certainly  did  think,  and  still  do  consider,  that  we  were 
singularly  led  to  this  very  place  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  our  home.  It  had  struck  me  at  the  first  as  being  most 
suitable.  We  had  been  driven  to  it  by  the  wind  on  the 
Sunday  of  our  arrival,  and  we  were  prevented  from  going 
away  from  it  on  the  day  I  had  proposed  to  examine  else- 
where. But  above  every  other  consideration  was  that  of  the 
importance  of  time  to  us.  It  was  now  the  last  day  of 
January  ;  and  soon,  according  to  my  books  of  information, 
the  rains  would  set  in.  It  was  highly  necessary,  therefore, 
that  shelter  for  the  land  party  should  be  immediately  pre- 
pared, if  I  intended  them  to  be  out  of  the  ship  that  coming 
winter  ;  and  such,  for  many  reasons  connected  with  the  ship 
herself  as  well  as  with  the  Mission,  was  imperative.  Ac- 
cordingly, that  night  I  passed  in  much  anxious  thought  and 
consideration  of  the  best  plan  to  pursue.  It  was  useless, 
I  knew,  to  consult  my  colleague  any  more  on  the  subject. 
He  had,  as  I  have  mentioned,  given  over  to  me  the 
responsibility  and  the  care.  His  admitted  want  of  ex- 
perience in  these  matters  ;  his  ambiguous  position  as  land 
superintendent,  with  directions  to  choose  a  Mission  site, 
while  I  could  at  any  time  render  useless  all  his  plans  on 
the  subject  by  selecting  for  the  vessel  what  harbour  I  chose ; 
made  it  almost  absurd,  as  he  said,  to   interfere.       This 
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made  me  ponder  long  and  deeply.  I  read  and  re-read  my 
Instructions.  There  was  not  a  word  to  me  about  myself 
personally  having  aught  to  do  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
present  matter  ;  and  I  could  very  justly  have  sat  down  with 
folded  hands,  and  let  the  land  superintendent  have  acted 
aa  he  chose.  What  that  would  have  been,  can  be 
evidenced  by  his  own  words  to  me  in  writing — nor  do  I 
blame  him.  His  position  was  most  awkward  ;  for  the  Com- 
mittee had  so  instructed  him  as  to  make  him  either  power- 
less to  carry  out  their  Instructions,  or  else  to  be  in  almost 
constant  opposition  to  me.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  then  Secretary's  policy  to  throw  around  each  and  all 
of  us  a  coil,  out  of  which  we  could  only  get  by  following 
the  trend  of  the  rope  as  he  might  lay  it ;  but,  to  attempt 
it  in  any  other  straightforward  way  would  be  to  insure 
mishap  or  destruction  to  us.  This  will  be  seen  farther  on ; 
but  I  have  always  had  the  conviction  that  no  man  is  worthy 
a  post  of  distinction  or  trust,  especially  in  aught  that  is  new 
or  difficult,  if  he  has  not  the  moral  courage  to  act  with 
firmness  and  decision  in  moments  of  necessity,  even  though 
there  may  be  a  doubt  at  the  time  as  to  whether  he  will  be 
doing  right.  Now,  as  far  as  I  could  understand  the  plans 
of  the  Committee,  it  was  their  desire  to  have  a  IMission 
station  where  a  stock  of  domestic  animals  could  be  reared 
and  maintained  for  our  general  use  ;  and  therefore  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  taking  into  consideration  several  advantages 
we  had  noticed  on  Keppel  Island,  that  this  place  would  well 
suit  us.  It  was  easy  of  access;  away  from  what  the  Secre- 
tary dreaded  so  much, — the  colony  of  Stanley  (a  colony  he 
had,  in  a  letter  to  Government,  stigmatised  in  very  bad 
terms)  ; — and  it  seemed  to  be  about  the  size  we  required. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  determined  to  fix  the  station  here, 
at  all  events,  for  a  temporary  period ;  and  while  we  got 
ready  everything  for  a  permanent  location  if  the  Committee 
approved  of  the  choice,  nothing  need  be  done  that  would 
require   much  labovir   to  undo,   if  that  approval  was  not 
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accorded.  Nevertheless, — as  I  argued  with  the  Doctor 
when  he  seemed  nervous  about  it,- — what  was  the  use  of 
powers  granted  to  him  or  to  me  if  we  were  unable  to 
exercise  those  powers  ?  Indecision  would  be  absurd  when- 
ever the  wisdom  of  a  certain  course  Avas  perceptible ;  and  if 
lie  did  not  now  think  so,  all  I  could  say  was,  that  /  did  ; 
and,  as  the  matter  was  in  my  hands,  there  was  an  end 
of  it.* 

*  That  I  was  j^erfectly  right,  and  that  my  whole  proceeding  was 
"  strongly  approved  of  by  the  Committee,"  could  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  numerous  letters  I  possess, 
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Attempt  to  moor  the  Vessel  near  a  suitable  Spot  for  landing  the  Stores. 
— Get  aground ;  but  after  some  severe  Labour  float  off,  and  secure 
the  Ship  in  safety. — West  Point  Plains  described. — Religious 
Ser\nces  on  board. — Sailors,  in  general,  better  than  they  seem. — 
Taking  Possession  of  the  Island  as  permitted  by  Government 
Grant. — Extraordinary  Carelessness.  —  The  Island  set  on  Fire. — 
Duplicity  connected  with  it. 

The  decision  being  formed  in  my  mind  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  I  went  to  work  immediately.  At  daylight  I 
gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
■vessel  higher  up  the  bay  ;  and,  if  possible,  getting  her  into 
the  "  Hole "  or  deep  basin  I  had  found  near  the  two 
points  at  the  entrance  of  the  cove.  It  was  important  that  we 
should  get  the  ship  as  near  the  land  as  could  be  done  with 
safety,  in  order  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  quickly  dis- 
charging the  house  and  stores ;  for  to  do  this  we  had  only 
pulling  boats,  and  not  one  fit  to  bring  or  receive  cargo. 
Consequently,  taking  advantage  of  a  light  breeze  from 
a  point  of  the  compass  fair  for  us — N.E. — I  got  under  way, 
and  the  tide  being  suitable,  stood  up  the  harbour,  along  the 
narrow  channel  I  had  previously  sounded.  Quite  unknown 
as  it  was,  except  the  casual  notice  of  it  given  in  the  general 
chart;  and  ignorant  as  I  was  of  whatever  dangers  there  might 
possibly  be ;  I  was  of  course  very  careful  in  our  progress 
up  this  channel.  I  conned  the  vessel  from  my  post  aloft ; 
and  an  officer  watched  the  soundings  as  the  lead  was  hove 
as  fast  as  the  man  could  throw  it.  Presently,  however,  and 
before  we  had  got  more  than  half-way,  the  wind  baffled, 
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then  came  against  iis,  and  soon  afterwards  began  to  freshen 
up  as  on  the  previous  day.  This  was  most  vexatious  !  To 
o-o  back,  I  did  not  like  :  to  stop  where  we  then  Avere  wouhl 
not  do  (for  there  was  barely  room  to  swing  at  single  anchor)  ; 
and  to  beat  up  against  the  increasing  breeze  was  out  of  the 
question.  Moreover  we  should  lose  the  tide,  if  not  taken 
advantage  of  at  its  young  flood ;  I  therefore  determined  to 
loarp  up,  and  for  that  purpose  dropped  an  anchor  under 
foot  while  the  men  went  to  breakfast,  and  afterwards  got 
out  the  kedge,  &c.,  to  do  what  was  required.  Some  dis- 
tance was  thus  gained ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  we  had  again  to 
cease,  owing  to  some  strong  puffs  of  wind,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  vessel  exactly  in  the  channel,  which 
now  curved  at  its  shoalest  and  narrowest  part.  How- 
ever, I  went  ahead  in  the  boat,  and  tried  the  depth  of 
water  in  every  direction  ;  and  then  once  more  lifting  the 
anchor,  succeeded  in  hauling  the  little  vessel  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  spot  I  wanted  to  put  her  in.  But  now 
all  our  efforts  were  rendered  abortive  by  one  of  those 
provoking  "  accidents  "  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  some- 
times occur  on  purpose.  It  was  thus : — Fastened  to  rocks  on 
the  two  points  of  land  ahead  of  us  were  stout  lines  and 
hawsers  to  haul  by ;  attached  to  a  small  anchor  (a  kedge) 
away  on  the  larboard  quarter,  was  another  good  line  as  a 
"  check ; "  and  at  the  other  side,  or  rather  nearly  right 
astern  in  the  fairway  of  the  channel,  at  some  small  distance 
off,  was  a  second  anchor,  with  a  hawser  attached,  for  us  to 
hold  on  by  or  pull  out  again  as  required ;  my  intention 
being  to  moor  ship  from  each  bow  and  quarter,  exactly  in 
the  spot  where  I  had  found  the  deepest  water.  It  was  a  task 
requiring  great  care  and  nicety ;  for  there  was  not  room 
to  ride  at  single  anchor  without  trailing  on  the  ground ; 
and  to  swing  to  moorings  was  almost  equally  bad;  inas- 
much as  the  place  to  lay  in  was  more  oblong  than  square, 
and  would  only  permit  the  ship  to  be  in  one  particular 
position.      That  position  would  be  a  good  one  for  us  if  I 
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could  get  exactly  into  it ;  and  this  was  my  endeavour 
when,  standing  on  the  bow,  I  gave  an  order  to  "  ease  away 
abaft, — pull  gently,  port  line  forward, — slack  up  the  star- 
board line."  Strange  to  say,  the  reverse  of  all  this  was 
done  !  Those  abaft  Jet  f/o  !  The  tide,  coming  swiftly  in, 
caught  the  vessel's  stern,  and,  before  anything  could  be 
done  to  stop  her,  she  was  swung  round,  and  in  an  instant 
went  broadside  on  the  ground  just  within  the  Eastern 
Point !  To  say  anything  of  my  anger  and  vexation  would 
now  be  useless ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  spoke  sharply, 
as  the  occasion  deserved.  But  talking  was  in  vain.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  try  and  haul  oif  before  the  tide 
began  to  ebb;  and  it  was  now  close  upon  high  water. 
Accordingly  everything  was  done  to  try  and  effect  this ; 
but  unfortunately  without  avail.  The  wind,  which  had 
veered  round  to  the  S.W.,  freshened  up  in  strong  puffs; 
one  of  our  lines  broke  ;  and  instead  of  being  able  to  get 
off,  I  found  she  was  getting  farther  on,  owing  to  the  strong 
gusts  that  now  came  against  her.  The  tide  by  this  time  had 
turned  and  was  ebbing  fast ;  consequently  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  wait  j^atiently  till  it  flowed  again,  which,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  till  after  midnight.  All  I  could  now 
do  was,  to  see  what  bottom  she  was  on ;  and  to  use  such 
precautions  as  would  prevent  her  from  tumbling  over  when 
it  became  dead  low  water;  as  I  soon  found  that  there  would 
then  be  not  more  than  a  few  feet  in  depth,  and,  conse- 
quently, not  enough  to  support  her.  Accordingly  as  the 
tide  ebbed  and  the  water  fell,  causing  the  ship  to  list  over 
on  her  port  side,  I  got  out  spars  and  put  them  as  shores 
to  prop  her  up;  but  even  this  did  not  much  avail;  for  the 
weight  in  the  vessel  forced  them  into  the  soft  sand  and  mud 
that  we  had  grounded  upon;  and,  to  my  vexation,  we  kept 
heeling  over  to  such  a  degree  that  I  thought  we  must  have 
entirely  gone.  To  assist  the  shores,  I  got  up  masthead 
tackles  ;  and  laying  out  the  two  bower  anchors  abeam  to 
windward,  with  a  preventer  purchase  to  ease  the  strain  on 
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each  mast,  tlivis  managed  to  save  lier  from  falling  on  her 
side  But  by  this  time  it  was  night ;  and  when  low  water 
approached,  and,  in  spite  of  all  we  had  done,  I  perceived 
the  vessel  still  inclining  more  and  more,  I  naturally  became 
very  anxious.  Had  all  the  stores  and  land  party's  eftects 
been  on  shore,  I  should  not  have  felt  so  seriously  alarmed 
about  it  ;  but  with  everything  on  board,  and,  evidently 
what  is  technically  called  too  fine  a  hull, — that  is,  not 
full  and  round  enough  to  stand  almost  by  itself,  as  some 
vessels  will,  even  Avhen  aground, — I  could  not  flatter  myself 
that  there  would  be  much  chance  if  the  water  fell  any 
lower.  Accordingly  I  had  the  hatches  and  companion 
well  fastened  down ;  everything  heavy  put  over  on  the 
highest  side  of  the  deck  ;  and  my  wife  and  the  Catechist 
put  on  shore  ovit  of  harm's  way.  A  suitable  spot  within 
hail  was  selected  for  her  to  remain  until  matters  improved 
on  board  ;  and  thus  I  left  her  to  pass  the  first  night  on  shore 
in  the  Falklands.  And  a  wretched  night  she  had  of  it, 
owing  to  the  cold  and  fright,  and  utter  inability  to  get  sleep 
or  rest  in  such  a  position  upon  the  bare  ground.  That 
long,  dark,  windy  night  will  ever  be  remembered.  How 
we  watched, — she  from  her  place  on  shore,  I  from  mine  on 
board— to  see  whether  it  was  o-oino;  to  be  the  one  thino;  or 
the  other  as  concerned  the  vessel;  but  after  ten  p.m.  I 
began  to  have  some  hope ;  and  at  midnight,  though  the 
danger  for  many  reasons  was  not  over  (for  she  might  not 
come  upright  enough  as  the  water  came  in),  yet  I  felt, 
relieved  of  the  principal  fear ;  and  after  giving  my  wife 
the  assurance  of  our  safety,  I  sent  all  hands  below,  and 
myself  kept  watch  till  about  four  a.m.,  when  the  tide  having 
righted  the  vessel  she  was  again  so  far  secure.  Just  before 
this  I  called  up  the  men,  and  had  everything  on  deck  moved 
back  to  its  proper  place;  and  then  setting  a  watch,  and 
bringing  the  Catechist  and  my  wife  on  board,  I  left  the 
chief  male  in  charge  and  went  below  to  get  some  sleep. 
This,  however,  I  could  enjoy  for  only  an  hour ;  for  at  five 
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o'clock  the  mate  Informed  me  that  he  thought  the  vessel 
would  soon  float  again.  Accordingly  J  proceeded  on  deck; 
set  all  hands  to  work  ;  and  at  high  water  managed  to  haul 
oiF,  intending  to  get  into  mid-channel.  At  half-past  seven 
this  was  eflTected ;  and  having  so  far  succeeded  I  sent  the 
men  to  breakfast  before  doing  anything  more.  Some  hard 
work,  smartly  done,  would  have  to  be  required  of  them 
for  the  next  two  or  three  hours.  Therefore  it  was  advis- 
able that  they  should  not  attempt  It  on  an  empty  stomach  ; 
but,  directly  we  had  finished  a  substantial  meal,  ovir  labours 
recommenced.  INIy  object  was,  to  get  the  schooner  fore  and 
aft,  or  in  a  line  with  the  entrance,  and  not  across  it ;  for 
she  was  now  swung  by  the  tide  different  to  what  I  wished ; 
and  to  do  this  lines  were  carried  out  as  required.  But  again 
misfortune  awaited  us.  The  tide  was  ebbing  fast,  and  in 
this  spot,  somewhat  strong ;  the  wind,  too,  was  freshening 
in  the  usual  sharp  puffs  we  had  daily  experienced;  and 
added  to  these  drawbacks,  our  anchors  were  out  in  wrong 
places  for  our  present  movements,  not  yet  having  had  time 
to  recover  them  from  where  they  had  been  laid  during 
the  past  night.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that 
great  difficulty  existed  in  moving  the  vessel  about;  and, 
during  a  rather  severe  strain  upon  one  of  the  ropes,  it 
broke,  and  away  we  went  again  right  upon  another 
sand-spit,  opposite  to  that  whereon  we  had  last  grounded. 
Before  fresh  lines  could  be  got  out  the  tide  had  so 
much  ebbed,  that  all  our  efforts  to  move  her  now  were 
useless.  Nothing  could  be  done,  but  supporting  her  as 
before,  and,  as  it  was  day-time,  clearing  the  decks  by  taking 
all  heavy  things  on  shore.  This  occupied  us  for  several 
hours ;  and  by  the  evening,  when  the  high  water  arrived, 
we  were  quite  ready  to  once  more  haul  off;  which  was  now 
effected  without  any  farther  mishap.  At  eight  o'clock,  the 
schooner  was  safely  anchored  and  secured  In  the  position  I 
had  marked  out  for  her. 

The  next  moi-nlng  before  the  wind  got  up  to  its  daily 
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strength  we  prepared  for  mooring  ship  at  lore  u-ater,  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  shallowest  depth  of  water.  At  the 
proper  time  I  went  on  shore,  taking  spare  topsail  sheets 
and  haAvsers;  and  to  the  rocks  on  each  point  attached 
one  of  the  chains,  doubled.  To  the  chain  was  fastened 
a  stout  hawser,  also  doubled ;  and  to  each  hawser  an- 
other one  of  similar  size;  the  latter  being  carried  to  either 
quarter  of  the  vessel  and  taken  on  board.  Under  the 
doubled  hawsers,  as  well  as  additional  ones  afterwards 
placed  there  as  '^  preventers,"  or  for  a  stand-by  in  case  of 
any  accident  to  the  main  ones,  I  had  pieces  of  wood 
fastened  cross-Avise  to  keep  the  rope  from  chafing  on  the 
rock.  Ahead,  on  either  bow,  and  at  a  proper  distance  off, 
were  the  heaviest  anchors,  with  about  twenty  fathoms  of 
chain  on  each,  while  more  away  on  the  starboard  bow, 
from  whence  came  the  heaviest  blows  of  wind  (S.W.  to 
S.S.W.,)  I  had  the  stream  anchor  laid  out,  with  a  stout 
hawser  attached ;  and  again,  on  the  starboard  quarter, 
another  line  fastened  to  the  rocks.  All  these  having  been 
properly  placed  and  then  hove  tight  in  due  proportion  with 
each  other,  we  succeeded  in  thus  mooring  the  schooner  in 
perfect  safety,  at  about  a  biscuit's  throw  from  the  shore,  and 
in  the  deep  hole  of  water  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  not 
done,  however,  without  some  trouble,  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  kelp  in  the  harbour,  which  catching  our  lines 
made  it  very  inconvenient  to  haul  them  tight  when  once 
let  down  in  the  water,  if  an  end  was  fast  to  an  anchor  or 
on  the  shore.  It  was  the  same  with  our  chains  ;  and  often 
during  the  two  years  did  we  experience  great  diflficulty 
in  getting  the  ship  under  way  owing  to  being  entan- 
gled with  the  kelp.  Undoubtedly  it  is  wise  to  keep  clear 
of  this  kelp ;  but  there  are  some  places  where  you  must 
go  into  it,  or  remain  in  such  deep  water  where  it  Avould  be 
folly  for  a  small  vessel  to  drop  anchor.  This  will  be  seen 
as  I  proceed  with  my  narrative.  At  present  we  have  only 
to  do  with  Keppel  Harbour,  which  was  everywhere  covered 
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■with  kelp,  except  iu  the  channel  I  have  described,  and  the 
immediate  spot  where  I  had  moored  the  schooner ;  and  also 
except  adjoining  a  sandy  beach. 

Pi'evious  to  our  getting  off  the  second  patch  of  sand  we 
had  grounded  upon,  I  had,  at  low  Avater,  well  examined 
the  hull  of  the  vessel ;  and,  from  a  careful  inspection,  it 
was  found  that  not  even  a  piece  of  copper  had  been  ripped 
off  or  indented.  Now  that  she  was  well  moored  and 
quiet,  I  tried  the  pumps,  to  see  if  she  made  any  more 
Avater  than  usual ;  but  her  customary  leak  had  not  at  all 
increased.  Thus  satisfied,  my  mind  was  so  far  relieved ; 
and  I  was  able  to  turn  to  other  matters.  The  first  thing 
was,  to  fix  upon  a  place  on  shore  for  the  house ;  then  one 
for  the  stores  from  the  vessel ;  and,  finally,  consider  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  landing  them ;  whether  by  boat  or  raft, 
and  pulled  by  oars  or  as  a  ferry.  These  were  points  I  had 
now  to  reflect  upon ;  consequently,  after  giving  orders  to 
the  mate  for  washing  decks  and  making  all  snug,  it  being 
Saturday,  I  went  on  shore  with  the  Doctor,  to  once  more 
have  a  look  at  the  land,  and  decide  upon  a  suitable  site. 

The  bluff  point  west  of  us  was  a  flat  tongue  of  land  with 
abrupt  rocky  cliffs  on  that  side  next  the  bay  ;  and  with  a 
beach  of  sand,  mud,  and  stones  on  the  side  next  the  cove. 
The  cliffs  rose  to  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet ;  and  the 
tongue  of  land  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  by  three 
quarters  broad  at  its  base  near  the  valley  between  the  prin- 
cipal mountains.  This  place  seemed  to  offer  several  advan- 
tages for  temporary,  if  not  permanent  occupation.  In 
a  business  point  of  view  it  was  well  situated,  being  in  a 
central  position,  and  close  to  where  the  ship  could  come. 
Accordingly  ground  was  at  once  marked  off,  and  pegs 
put  in,  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  house.  Taking 
measurements  to  enable  me  to  form  my  plans  upon  paper, 
that  when  begun  the  work  might  thenceforth  proceed  in 
order  and  with  each  of  us  having  our  allotted  task,  I 
returned  on  board ;  and  then  together  the  Doctor  and  I 
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drew  up  certain  resolutions  as  the  first  official  act  in  con- 
nection with  our  proceedings  at  the  Mission  station.  I  say 
the  doctor  and  I,  because  he  joined  in  them ;  but  I  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  framing  and  inditing  them,  be 
they  right  or  wrong,  he  merely  subscribing  to  each  as  a 
matter  of  form.  These  resolutions  expressed  in  writing 
what  were  our  plans  and  the  modus  operandi  of  carrying 
them  out.  When  finished,  and  everything  settled  as  to 
the  commencement  of  our  work  on  shore,  I  next  began 
upon  my  paper,  and  laid  out  a  course  of  future  proceeding, 
apportioning  to  every  one  a  certain  task.  I  would  here 
suggest  a  similar  course  in  all  undertakings  where  much 
has  to  be  done  with  small  means  and  but  little  time  to  do 
it  in.  If  an  hour  or  two  be  previously  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration and  planning  upon  paper,  then  when  the  work 
is  begun,  nothing  need  hinder  its  direct  progress;  but, 
if  this  forethought  and  laying  down  a  system  to  be  adopted 
be  not  attended  to,  the  labour  is  much  increased,  and 
the  labourers  are  impeded  by  alterations  or  errors  that 
often  arise  from  a  want  of  due  arrangement  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  was  of  course  a  day  of 
rest;  that  is,  as  far  as  we  ourselves  were  concei'ned ;  as  for 
the  elements,  the  case  was  different.  It  was  blowing  very 
heavy  from  the  N.W.  I  was,  however,  not  sorry  for  this, 
as  it  enabled  me  to  test  the  security  of  our  pi-esent  position, 
and  the  strength  of  our  fastenings  to  the  rocks.  Every- 
thing held  on  admirably.  There  was,  of  course,  a  great 
strain  upon  the  hawsers  on  our  starboard  quarter;  but  it 
was  a  steady  strain,  not  a  jerking  pull ;  for  the  water  was 
as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  To  ease  the  pressure  upon 
one  quarter  of  the  ship,  I  attached  to  the  hawser  a  stout 
guy  from  the  other  quarter ;  and,  bracing  it  in,  thus 
divided  the  strain  upon  the  timbers. 

The  services  this  day  on  board  were  conducted  by  the 
Doctor  and  myself.     I  adapted  a  portion  of  the  Church 
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service  to  our  especial  case ;    and  read  a  prayer  for  the 
Society  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

It  may  be  that  some  would  think  I  was  going  out 
of  my  especial  calling ;  but  not  so.  As  the  head  of 
the  little  family  on  board  it  was  my  duty,  as  it  always  is 
my  pleasure,  to  see  the  offices  of  public  worship  properly 
attended  to,  and  the  worship  itself  invariably  maintained. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  class  of  men  in  the  Avorld  more 
truly  religious  than  sailors.  As  a  direct  proof  of 
this,  I  might  refer  to  the  late  Arctic  expeditions^  and  to 
many  of  our  most  noted  naval  commanders.  It  is  not, 
however,  easily  understood.  For,  to  a  landsman,  the  care- 
less, rollicking,  light-talking  sailor,  or  the  dashing,  brave, 
and  perchance  stern  commander,  has  little  about  him  of  the 
more  sober  and  strongly  marked  frequenter  of  his  church 
at  home ;  yet,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  inwai'dly  he  is  a 
sincere  and  stedtast  believer  in  the  beauties  and  consola- 
tions of  religious  faith.  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  our  sailors, 
despite  all  their  outward  seeming,  and  their  apparent  dis- 
regard of  well-meant  pulpit  teaching  (often  of  too  high  a 
tone,  or  too  cramped  a  spirit),  are,  as  a  whole,  anything  but 
the  irreligious  class  many  make  them  out  to  be.  Where 
will  you  find  more  earnest  and  attentive  hearers  when  a 
discourse  is  given  them  that  they  can  understand  ?  Where 
men  more  ready,  by  their  sympathy,  their  manly  aid,  their 
rough  but  kind  attention,  and  their  ever-open  purse,  to  prac- 
tically illustrate  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  blessed 
Founder  of  our  faith  ?  But  their  very  nature,  and  their 
occupation,  are  against  the  appearance  of  what  persons  of 
quieter  pursuits  alone  conceive  religion  to  be ;  and  the 
same  remarks  apply,  I  imagine,  to  our  soldiers,  and  to 
many  on  shore  who  cannot  take  up  with,  or  admit  the 
superficialities  that  unfortunately  are  too  often  exhibited 
by  even  real  followers  of  religion.  For  myself,  I  must 
confess  that,  latterly,  I  more  and  more  dislike  the  mere 
outward  profession,  and  the  talk  about  it      There  seems 
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to  be  too  mucla  of  making,  as  it  were,  a  trade  or  worldly 
occupation  of  that  which  should  in  reality  be  a  solemn 
affair  between  a  man's  own  heart  and  his  Maker.  But 
we  have  all  our  duties,  in  this  matter,  to  perform, 
according  as  we  feel  that  within  bidding  us  to  act.  Some 
can  do  it  better  than  others ;  yet  all,  when  placed  in 
certain  positions,  should  try.  My  position  at  this  time  was 
one  that  called  upon  me  not  to  forget  this  important 
subject.  He  whose  particular  calling, — whose  occupation 
it  was,  had  failed  in  doing  aught  but  spreading — perhaps 
with  good  intent — erroneous  ideas  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
his  hearers  who  were  not  educated  enough  to  know  better. 
It  was  my  duty,  therefore,  as  captain  of  the  ship,  to 
remedy  this  as  far  as  I  could ;  and,  like  the  parent  in  a 
house,  strive  to  bring  us  all  together  as  one  little  band 
of  brothers  entirely  by  ourselves,  and,  therefore,  perhaps 
more  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  for  a  watchful  Provi- 
dence to  guard  and  protect  us.  What  course  I  pursued 
would  be  too  long  here  to  dwell  upon ;  but  as  some  of  my 
readers  interested  in  this  Mission  may  like  to  know  what 
Avere  my  habits  in  this  respect  on  board  tlie  mission  ship, 
1  will  briefly  give  an  account  of  one  day's  religious 
services. 

At  breakfast  hour,  on  deck  if  possible,  there  was  a 
portion  of  the  psalm  for  the  day ;  a  sentence  or  two  from 
the  Gospel;  sometimes  a  hymn;  and  then  one  of  the 
prayers  from  a  little  book  of  my  own,  called  "  Daily  Service 
in  the  Cottage."  Occasionally  this  would  be  varied  by 
something  extempore,  if  the  weather  was  too  rough  or 
circumstances  required  it.  In  the  evening  at  eight  a 
similar  course  was  pursued ;  and,  from  our  arrival  at 
Keppel  Island  until  events  occurred  that  prevented  me,  I 
personally  carried  on  this  duty.  At  times  when  the 
Tessel  was  at  anchor,  and  the  work  of  the  day  was  over, 
I  would  have  all  hands  down  in  the  cabin,  and  from  some 
useful  or  entertaining  book  give  the  men  an  hour's  reading; 
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and  I  believe  this  was  a  real  good  to  all  of  us.  I  never 
kept  too  much  to  one  subject ;  but  whenever  I  found  a 
particular  subject  hang  heavy,  or  that  my  hearers  were 
being  too  mucli  led  away  by  any  light  tale  that  I  indulged 
them  with,  I  immediately,  after  finishing  that  work,  took 
up  another  of  a  different  tendency.  This  was  the  case,  also, 
Avith  whatever  we  fell  in  with  that  was  new  or  interestinsc 
on  shore.  If  it  served  to  illustrate  or  at  all  explain  any 
portion  of  the  day's  Scripture,  I  called  their  attention  to 
it ;  as  for  instance  when  we  first  fell  in  with  the  herds 
of  wild  cattle  on  the  hills  of  East  Falkland,  this  served  to 
explain  Ps.  1.  10,  which  was  the  lesson  for  the  day; 
and  so  with  many  other  things.  On  Sundays,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  I  performed  the  morning  and  evening  service, 
slightly  abridged  and  altered  to  suit  us.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that  no  prayer  books  had  been  put  on  board,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  four  or  five  of  my  own  that  fortunately 
were  among  my  books,  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss. 
However,  some  months  after  our  arrival  at  the  Falklands, 
and  when  on  a  visit  to  Stanley,  the  colonial  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Faulkner,  kindly  supplied  this  want.  Hymns, 
according  to  occasion,  and  selected  from  the  "  Cottage 
Hymn  Book,"  were  sung  on  the  Sundays;  and  at  morning 
service  I  read  a  short  sermon  from  another  book  of  my 
own,  one  I  had  had  on  several  voyages,  and  called  "  Sea 
Sermons."  These  I  had  also  to  slightly  alter  or  omit  in 
some  parts;  and  when  anything  particular  required  it,  I 
gave  either  a  written  or  extempore  discourse  of  my  own. 
That  no  mistake  may  arise  as  to  what  I  did  say  on  such 
occasions  I  have  thus  explained  my  usual  course,  and  can 
refer  to  my  papers  still  by  me  ;  and  it  is  also  right  to  say 
that  I  was  mainly  indebted  to  the  useful  little  publication 
by  Captain  F.  Harding  for  the  Arctic  expeditions,  and  "A 
Prayer"  for  the  same  expeditions,  given  me  by  Lady 
Franklin. 

The  day  following  (Monday,  February  oth)  was  a  great 
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day  for  our  little  community,  and,  as  I  believe  it  has 
since  been  considered  also  for  the  friends  of  the  Society 
at  home.  It  was  the  day  of  the  formal  occupation  of,  and 
officially  taking  possession  of,  Keppel  Island  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Mission.  But,  lest  it  be  thought  that  in 
this  I  was  acting  presumptuously,  I  must  inform  the 
reader  that  it  was  no  more  than  I,  or  rather  the  land 
superintendent,  was  authorised  to  do  by  the  permission 
granted  to  our  Society  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which  gave  us  a  right 
(so  said  our  papers  from  the  Committee)  to  choose  any 
place  Ave  liked,  and  then,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
purchase  it.  Moreover,  one  of  the  Committee,  a  naval 
officer  of  note,  had  expressly  told  us  "  to  choose  and  take 
possession  even  before  going  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment to  notify  our  arrival,  or  what  we  intended  to  do." 
Accordingly,  for  that  and  other  reasons  of  a  private  nature, 
as  mentioned  in  our  papers,  I  on  this  day  in  the  name 
of,  and  for,  the  Mission  took  formal  possession  of  this 
island.  To  dwellers  at  home,  always  accustomed  to  sights 
and  shows,  and  glittering  pageants,  it  may  appear 
ridiculous  that  we  should  have  made  any  ceremony  or 
parade  about  this  simple  act  of  taking  possession  ;  nay, 
that  there  was  not  even  the  need  to  go  through  any 
formal  act;  but,  to  us,  away  from  every  one  else — out 
of  the  busy  hum  of  the  world — lost  for  a  time  to  the 
society  of  our  fellow  creatures — the  case  was  different. 
It  was  quite  an  event ;  and  also  to  my  mind  necessary,  if 
I  may  vise  the  word,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  a  social  one.  To  make  it  something  of  a  gala 
day  was  desirable.  It  would  serve  to  impress  us  who 
were  present  at  the  ceremony,  as  well  as  those  afar  off 
at  home.  At  all  events,  I  determined  that  the  taking: 
possession  should  be  done  in  style ;  not  from  mere  vanity 
(for  before  whom  could  we  be  vain  ?),  but  that,  if  this 
were  to  be  the  future  home  of  the  Mission,  there  mio;ht 
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be  nothing  on  our  part  omitted  that  should  positively  affix 
our  mark  of  right  and  title  to  the  place,  as  the  first  lawful 
claimants  under  the  grant  of  the  Crown.  Accordingly,  at 
an  early  hour,  preparations  were  made  ;  and,  the  morning 
being  very  line  and  auspicious,  the  vessel  was  dressed  in 
colours  from  top  to  toe,  while  all  hands  were  directed  to 
equip  themselves  in  their  best  attire.  One  man  alone,  and 
he,  strange  to  say,  the  Hindoo  cook,  was  unable  to  attend, 
from  an  attack  of  cramp  in  the  stomach  ;  but  the  thought 
of  our  dinner  did  not  trouble  us,  though  no  one  else  could 
be  spared  to  cook  it.  After  breakfast  I  summoned  the 
entire  land  and  sea  party  to  the  quarter  deck,  and  after 
telling  them  what  was  about  to  be  done,  gave  the  necessary 
orders  for  every  one  to  proceed  on  shore. 

Myself  and  the  doctor  dressed  for  the  occasion,  and 
accompanied  by  my  wife  we  left  the  ship,  and  walked  up  to 
the  tonjTue  of  land  whereon  I  had  marked  the  site  of  the 
house.  Here  a  flagstaff  (a  spare  top-gallant  mast)  had 
been  erected,  and  seats  and  tables  arranged  around  it.  Im- 
mediately upon  my  arrival,  the  national  colours,  a  silk  flag 
of  my  own,  given  me  a  year  or  two  previously  by  a  friend 

of  Arctic  enterprise,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  C ,  were 

hoisted  to  denote  that  the  land  was  British  property 
belonging  to  the  Crown.  This  done,  and  all  hands  ar- 
ranged in  order,  the  proceedings  commenced  with  certain 
prayers  and  necessaiy  forms. 

When  the  more  religious  part  of  the  proceedings  had 
terminated,  the  doctor  and  I  each  addressed  the  men,  im- 
pressing upon  them  the  necessity  of  care  and  attention,  and 
a  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  The  doctor  w' as  vei'y 
impressive,  and  evidently  felt  desirous  at  that  time  to 
relieve  me  of  some  trouble  by  himself  setting  the  example 
of  ready  obedience,  and  publicly  pledging  himself  to  follow 
my  directions  and  attend  to  my  orders,  until  the  house  was 
erected  and  the  land  party  properly  established  on  shore. 
All  promised  a  similar  line  of  conduct,  and,  accordingly, 

VOL.  I.  I 
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when  I  had  done  addressing  them,  I  closed  the  entire 
proceedings  by  giving  the  remainder  of  the  day  as  a  general 
holiday,  telling  the  men  to  run  about  where  they  chose, 
but  to  be  back  by  sunset,  and  to  be  particularly  carefid 
that  nought  was  done  to  mar  the  general  happiness  of  the 
party.  Strange  to  say,  in  less  than  two  hours  more,  an 
injury  had  been  done  that  had  nearly  put  an  end  to  the 
Mission,  while  it  threw  upon  me  such  an  amount  of 
anxiety  and  distress,  besides  heavy  personal  labour,  that 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  I  felt  its  ill  effects.  It  arose 
in  this  way. 

After  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  was  over,  we 
all  returned  on  board  for  some  cold  food ;  and  then  the 
men  went  away,  some  in  one  direction  and  some  in 
another.  Later  in  the  day  I  was  on  shore  again,  sketching 
from  the  site  of  the  house,  when  I  saAV  three  of  the  men 
coming  up  the  cliffs  rather  hurriedly  towards  me.     One  of 

them  was  W ,    the    man    whom   I  have    repeatedly 

mentioned  as  being  so  insubordinate ;  another  was  the 
mason  ;  and  a  third  I  forget.  Little  supposing  that  aught 
was  wrong,  I  merely  glanced  at  them,  and  continued 
with  my  pencil  sketching  the  bay.  In  this  position  my 
back  was  towards  the  main  valley,  and  therefore  I  could 
see  nothing  in  that  direction,  though,  on  once  glancing 
round,  about  half  an  hour  previously,  I  fancied  there  was 
smoke  in  the  hollow  between  the  hills.  This,  however, 
gave  me  no  concern  beyond  a  moment's  shadow  of 
A'exation,  fearing  that  the  men  might  have  lit  a  bonfire, 
against  my  repeated  warnings  not  to  do  so,  on  account 
of  the  grass  being  so  parched;   when  I  was  startled  by 

W saying  to  me,  in  his  usual  independent  way,  "  Oh, 

please  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  spite  of  all  what  you 
said  to  us,  we've  had  an  accident,  and  we  tried  to  put  it 
out,  and  we  couldn't ;  so  we  thought  it  best  to  come 
and  tell  you  as  it's  already  near  half  a  mile  wide,  and  we 
ran  all   the  way."     Never  shall   I  forget   his  words,   nor 
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the  amazement  I  was  In,  on  hearing  him  utter  what  was  to 
me,  who  knew  something  of  these  wild-fires  In  Australia, 
such  a  terrible  tale,  and  so  abruptly.  "  A  what  ?  "  said  I, 
throwing  down  my  book  and  pencil,  and  springing  to  my 
feet.     "  A  what  ? " 

'*  Yes,  true  enough,  and  sorrow  enough  it  is.  Sir,"  said 
the  mason  coming  up;  "  but  the  fact  is,  Sir,  the  place  is 
a-fire,  and  unless  it  be  put  out  soon  'twill  burn  up  every- 
thing ! " 

"  And  whose  doing,  pray,  was  this  ? "  said  I,  in  that 
sharp  and  angry  manner  I  could  not  help  displaying. 
Now,  what  was  the  answer  of  the  man  who  set  himself 
up  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  good  man  in  the  ship, 
and  yet,  who  was,  as  I  found  out  months  afterwards, 
the  guilty  party?  "Why,  he  told  me  it  was  the  mason, 
and  allowed  that  noble-minded  fellow  to  take  the  blame, 
he  having  previously  arranged,  as  stated  in  the  evidence 
that  ultimately  had   to  be  collected,  to  let  me  think  he 

did    it    rather  than    that  W ,   whom    only    that  very 

morning  I  had  forgiven  for  insolence  to  the  mate,  should 
suffer  punishment.  I  say  noble-minded  fellow,  for,  though 
throughout,  by  one  and  all,  there  was  great  deception 
practised  utterly  unworthy  of  any  body  of  men  calling 
themselves  better  than  other  men,  yet,  as  he  for  a  long 
period  unflinchingly  bore  my  anger,  and  sometimes  pas- 
sionate observations,  without  betraying  the  other  man, 
I  consider  him  deserving  this  encomium.  Meanwhile, 
let  us  turn  to  the  moment  when  I  first  received  the  infor- 
mation. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Abundance  of  Wild  Game. — Seals  and  Porpoises. — Dismantle  the  Ship. 
— Get  the  Stores  and  Material  for  the  House  on  Shore. — Contriv- 
ances to  land  the  Things. — Shears  erected  against  the  Cliffs. — Pigs, 
Sheep,  and  Poultry  landed ;  also  the  Oils,  Powder,  and  various  similar 
Stores. — A  Raft  made. — Bricks  conveyed  on  Shore. — Find  the  Fire 
increasing. — The  Valley  one  complete  Mass  of  burning  Flame. — 
Fears  in  connection  with  it. — Rapid  Spread  of  the  Flames. — West 
Point  Plains  covered. — Hasty  and  exciting  Removal  of  the  Stores 
and  combustible  Materials. 

The  first  expressions  of  anger  over,  I  lost  no  time 
in  ascertaining  from  the  rest  of  the  men,  who  had 
now  arrived,  Avhat  was  the  extent  of  the  fire  and  the 
probability  of  it  increasing.  This  they  assured  me  was 
comparatively  trifling ;  and,  as  tlie  locality  was  some 
distance  off,  I  apprehended  no  present  danger,  especially 
upon  the  tongue  of  land  we  were  on,  which  could  be 
reached  from  the  fire  only  by  its  taking  a  circuitous  route, 
and  crossing  a  rugged  patch  of  what  I  thought  was 
incombustible  scrub.  I  thei*efore  took  all  hands  on 
board  with  me,  and  left  the  fire  to  itself,  hoping  that  it 
would  not  spread  much  farther.  That  evening  I  com- 
mented strongly  vipon  the  careless  conduct  that  had  been 
displayed  in  spite  of  my  exhortations,  and  of  promises 
made  me  to  the  contrary.  Most  of  the  men  admitted 
the  force  of  my  remai'ks,  and  said  it  was  not  properly 
requiting  the  kindness  shown  to  them,  nor  remembering 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  day. 

The    foraging   parties  had  in  their  walks  come    across 
numbers  of  freshwater  ducks  and  teal.     Some  of  these 
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were  brought  on  board,  and,  with  six  fine  geese,  we  had  a 
good  supply  of  game.  Indeed  all  the  time  we  were  here 
the  ship  was  plentifully  supplied  with  wild  garae,  by  either 
myself  or  the  doctor  using  our  guns. 

This  evening  we  observed  some  seals  playing  about  near 
us.  They  seemed  to  have  no  fear,  and,  like  the  birds,  to 
come  and  go  without  any  dread  of  being  captured.  Por- 
poises also  came  up  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  sometimes  at 
high  water  quite  into  the  cove  ;  but  Ave  never  caught  one, 
not  being  sufficiently  expert  with  the  harpoon. 

The  next  morning  it  was  foggy,  but  calm,  till  10  a.m., 
when  the  breeze  got  up  from  N.N.W.,  freshening  and  draw- 
ing round  to  S.W.,  where  it  was  blowing  a  heavy  gale 
imtil  evening,  when,  as  usual,  it  went  down  again.  As 
the  wind  was  against  our  easily  landing  the  material  for 
the  house  without  getting  it  wetted,  I  devised  a  plan  to 
send  on  shore  all  the  tar,  pitch,  rough  timber,  &c. ;  and  while 
the  carpenter  and  mason  were  at  work  running  up  tempo- 
rary sheds  made  of  scantling  to  receive  the  sails,  the  mates 
and  part  of  the  crew  set  to  work  and  got  them  unbent,  and 
the  yards  and  topmasts  on  deck,  stripping  the  ship  entirely 
to  her  lower  masts  and  rigging.  These  topmasts,  yards,  and 
the  gear  belonging  to  them  were  immediately  taken  on  shore 
and  placed  against  the  cliffs  and  on  top.  Some  of  the  rough 
timber  was  immediately  laid,  triangle  fashion,  for  a  pigsty; 
and  into  this  our  Fernando  pig,  which  had  been  christened 
Dennis,  was  removed  out  of  our  way  on  board.     All  hands, 

except and  Ali,  were  as  busy  as   bees,  moving  about 

with  such  order  and  such  a  perfect  understanding  and 
cheerfulness  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them.  The 
doctor  and  I  were  dragging  heavy  pieces  of  timber  up  the 
cliffs  and  on  to  the  level  ground ;  my  wife  was  superin- 
tending the  culinary  department  on  account  of  the  cook  still 
complaining  ;  the  mates  were — one  in  the  hold  at  a  par- 
ticular duty,  with  two  men  to  help  him — the  other,  with 
two  more  men,  transporting  the  things  from  the  ship  to  the 
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shore,  where  the  doctor  and  I  received  them.      Even  the 
dogs  were  busy  chashig  the  wild  fowl;  though,  after  a  run 
to  do  them  good,  we  soon  put  a  stop  to  that  work  as  being 
injudicious.    No  one  was  idle  except  the  two  I  have  alluded 
to,  and  these  were  the  one,  as  I  have  said,  sick,  the  other 
acting  in  a  way  that  finally  compelled  me  to  give  him  twenty- 
four  hours  to  decide  as  to  one  of  two  alternatives:  a  total 
disseverance  from  us  as  a  party,  or  a  ready  co-operation  in 
the  work,  and  that  necessary  obedience  to  my  authority  as 
captain  of  the  vessel  which  the  nature  of  the  case  demanded, 
and  which  every  one  else  admitted  and  cheerfully  yielded. 
Through  the  day  we  all  woi'ked  hard;  for  time  was  an 
object  with  us.     Casks  of  tar,   pitch,  cans  of  turpentine, 
our  powder,  shot,  spare  planking,  heavy  spars,  and  almost 
everything  except  the  provisions  and  house,  were  landed  ; 
our  plan  being  to  buoy  a  line  from  the  shore  to  the  ship,  so 
as  to  keep  it  up  on  the  water  and  free  from  getting  under 
the  kelp,  and  by  the  aid   of  this  to  haul  our  boat-loads  on 
shore,  round  the  rocky  point  west  of  us,  into  the  cove  and 
upon  the  sandy  beach  under  the  cliffs.       The  doctor  and  I 
were   as   often  in    the  water   as  out  of  it,  dragging  the 
timber  up  above-water  mark,   and  getting  everything    in 
secure  places;  for,  owing  to  the  present  period  being  spring- 
tides, we  found  hardly  any  room  under  the  cliffs  at  high 
water. 

It  must  not  be  thought  I  had  forgotten  the  fire.  This 
had  occupied  my  mind  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  had 
sent  to  see  about  it;  but,  though  still  burning,  it  was  at 
Buch  a  distance  off,  and  apparently  going  away  from  us, 
that  I  did  not  at  that  time  fear  any  danger.  However, 
before  leaving  the  shore  for  the  day,  the  doctor  and  I  went 
to  have  a  look  at  it.  It  was  raging  fiercely,  and  would 
have  defied  our  utmost  efforts  to  put  it  out.  At  about 
two  miles  up  the  valley,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  Cove 
Hill,  it  extended  in  one  grand  blaze  for  more  than  a  mile 
in  length,  by  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.     It  was  a 
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Strange  and  thrilling  spectacle  !  but,  as  at  this  time  it  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  what  it  afterwards  became,  I  shall 
merely  say  now  that,  perceiving  it  useless  to  attempt 
checking  it,  and  seeing  that  it  was  spreading  in  a  direction 
away  from  us,  I  saw  no  reason  to  alter  any  of  my  plans; 
and  therefore  returned  to  the  ship,  not,  however,  without 
some  misgiving  on  my  mind  concerning  it. 

At  night  we  could  see  the  fire  in  the  distance  looking 
very  grand;  and  thinking  it  well  to  be  prepared  for  any 
change  in  its  direction,  I  crave  orders  to  the  watch  on  deck 
to  report  anything  concerning  it  that  would  seem  to  denote 
this  change.  Night  passed  on,  however,  without  any 
alarm;  and  we  went  to  work  again  on  the  following  morning 
as  we  had  done  on  the  previous  day. 

Amongst  other  tasks  that  I  had  performed  this  day  was 
the  necessary  one  of  lifting  our  starboard  anchor  and  carry- 
ing it  farther  out  to  the  south-west  with  a  greater  length  of 
chain,  for  I  found  that  the  wind  was  so  heavy  from  that 
point  that  it  would  make  us  more  secure  if  such  was  accom- 
plished. But,  owing  to  the  kelp,  this  was  no  easy  job  ;  for 
boats,  oars,  lines,  and  buoys,  got  so  entangled  in  the  Avced 
that  it  not  only  doubled  our  labour,  but  often  frustrated 
some  movement  we  wished  to  make.  However,  it  was 
accomplished  before  the  daily  gale  got  up  \  and  by  ten 
o'clock  we  were  at  work  on  the  cliflPs  again. 

As  we  were  now  about  to  send  on  shore  some  wet  pro- 
visions, that  is,  meats,  &c.  (for  all  dry  goods  I  kept  on  board 
imtil  a  proper  storehouse  was  ready  to  receive  them),  I 
thought  it  well  to  rig  shears  against  the  cliiFs,  with  a  stage 
and  tackles  to  more  easily  get  things  hoisted  to  the  top. 
This  done,  we  next  cut  steps  in  the  earth  to  run  up  and 
down  by,  and  quickly  got  most  of  our  heavy  things  and 
provisions  on  shore.  At  high  water  we  were  saved  much 
trouble  by  being  able  to  carry  everything  nearly  under  the 
shears,  and  hoist  them  up  from  the  boats  ;  but  at  low  water 
the  labour    was    very  severe,  on  account    of  the  greater 
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distance  we  had  to  carry  things.  My  wife,  as  was  her 
kindly  custom,  looked  to  see  that  every  one's  food  was 
properly  attended  to.  The  wild  birds  made  ns  an  ex- 
cellent seapie  ;  and,  as  a  treat,  and  to  help  the  work,  I 
occasionally  gave  some  of  ray  beer.  The  fire,  however, 
now  began  to  get  troublesome  in  the  quantity  of  smoke 
it  sent  down  upon  us,  the  wind  on  this  day  being  more 
along  the  valley ;  yet  not  for  one  moment  did  I  con- 
ceive there  was  any  necessity  for  my  stopping  the  work 
on  account  of  it.  There  was  too  much  to  do  before  the 
rains  set  in;  and  it  Avas  necessary  to  get  these  stores 
and  other  things  on  shore  to  reach  the  house;  hence, 
stoppage  of  any  kind  could  not  be  thought  of.  One 
thing  that  I  did,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  was  to 
keep  the  ship's  sails,  rigging,  &c.,  on  the  opposite,  or 
East  Point,  so  that  they  should  not  be  mixed  up  with 
the  house  materials ;  and  it  was  well  I  did  so,  as  will  be 
soon  seen,  for  it  helped  to  save  us  very  much  trouble. 

We  landed  our  pig  to-day,  and  also  the  dogs,  poultry,  and 
sheep.  The  pig  began  to  burrow  most  lustily ;  but  Ave 
had  to  fasten  up  the  dogs,  for  fear  of  their  worrying  the 
geese  and  wild  fowl. 

Some  of  us,  myself  among  the  number,  did  not  escape 
without  severe  bruises ;  but  fortunately,  no  accident  to 
need  the  surgical  skill  of  our  doctor.  The  working  hours 
I  had  fixed  from  six  to  six  ;  and  though  it  would  have  been 
to  our  advantage  had  we  worked  later  in  the  often  calm 
evenings,  yet  I  could  not  tax  the  men  any  more,  especially 
as  they  had  each  to  keep  a  watch  of  two  hours  at  night. 
On  Saturdays  my  general  rule  Avas  to  Avind  up  work  and 
clear  decks  in  the  forenoon ;  giving  the  men  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  wash  clothes,  mend,  and  do  Avhat  they  required  for 
themselves.  This  kept  the  Sunday  free  from  all  unneces- 
sary labour. 

The  next  day,  all  the  morning  Avas  occupied  in  making 
a  raft,   and   in  towing  the  timber  and  framework  of  the 
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house  on  shore.  This  was  done  at  high  water,  which  now 
occurred  at  a  good  time  for  us,  before  noon.  AVe  well 
loaded  the  raft  alongside,  and  then,  hauling  it  on  shore 
as  fiir  as  we  could  towards  the  cliffs,  left  it  to  ground  on 
the  sandy  part  of  the  beach  as  the  water  receded.  AVhen 
this  first  raft  load  was  gone,  the  next  task  was  to  get  out 
the  bricks  and  send  them  on  shore  in  the  long  boat. 
These  bricks  were  in  the  lazaret ;  and  I  therefore  myself 
got  them  out  of  that  place,  fearing  the  men  might  jar 
against  the  barometer  in  the  cabin,  unless  I  were  with 
them,  as  we  passed  them  on  deck,  and  thence  over  the 
ship's  side,  through  the  gangway  port. 

But  we  Avere  now  doomed  to  have  a  sudden  cessation 
put  to  all  our  labours.  "Working  in  the  hold,  I  had  not  paid 
that  minute  attention  to  the  fire  that  perhaps  I  ought 
to  have  done.  I  had  felt  the  smoke  becoming  more  and 
more  intolerable ;  but,  seeing  the  flames  ascending  Cove 
Hill,  away  from  us,  I  little  imagined  that  the  destroying 
*  element  was  also  travelling  fast  towards  the  very  spot  we 
had  occupied  with  our  stores  and  timber,  and  Avas,  indeed, 
right  down  i;pon  us.  In  fact,  I  could  hardly  have  con- 
ceived it  possible ;  the  distance,  and  the  circuitous  course 
it  would  have  to  come,  seemed  to  negative  such  an  idea. 
Yet  it  actual]}^  was  so,  and  that  too  before  I  was  well 
aware  of  it ;  for  not  until  the  increasing  heat  after  din- 
ner warned  me  that  all  was  not  ricrht  did  I  conceive  it 
necessary  to  go  and  again  examine.  With  the  doctor 
I  walked  up  the  tongue  of  land  towards  a  rise  it  took,  at 
about  half  a  mile  from  West  Point ;  and  no  sooner  had 
we  reached  that  part  than  the  full  extent  of  danger  burst 
upon  our  startled  senses.  Before  us,  the  whole  valley  was 
one  awful  mass  of  flame  ;  and  burning  bushes,  with  thou- 
sands of  little  dancing  fires,  were  coming  with  remarkable 
rapidity  towards  us.  At  our  feet, —  for  we  had  advanced 
as  well  as  the  sufibcating  smoke  and  the  intense  heat  would 
permit  us  to  come  near  the  edge  of  the  burning  ground. 
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— scores  of  the  globular  bog-balsams  were  glowing  with 
livid  fire,  while  the  fachinal  and  other  shrubs  crackled  in 
the  flames  as  they  became  readily  ignited  at  the  first  touch 
of  the  burning  element.  The  parched-up  grass  was  speedily 
devoured  ;  and,  like  magic,  did  the  fire  spread  in  every 
direction,  but  especially  so  toward  us.  Even  before  we 
could  recover  our  nearly  stupefied  faculties  (which  were 
all  but  enchained  in  admiration  and  awe),  the  surface  fire 
had  got  around,  and  made  us  hastily  retreat.  Moreover, 
no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  the  moment  I  recovered 
myself,  and  took  in  at  a  glance  the  extent  of  danger, 
j)erceiving  that  nothing,  not  even  the  trying  to  cut  it  off, 
could  stop  its  progress  to  the  point,  we  hastened  at  our 
utmost  speed  to  the  working  party  on  the  cliffs.  With 
rapid  utterance,  I  gave  orders  to  cease  everything  but 
getting  the  powder  and  inflammable  materials  away  from 
their  present  dangerous  position,  across  the  water  to  the 
other  point.  That  was  our  only  chance  :  to  get  them  on 
board  was  impossible  in  the  time  :  for  I  calculated  that  not 
more  than  an  liour,  or  at  most  an  hour  and  a  half,  would 
elapse,  before  the  main  body  of  fire  would  be  upon  us. 

Summoning  every  one  to  the  task,  and,  I  must  confess, 
with  bitter  reproaches  levelled  at  him  who  had,  as  I  was 
informed,  caused  this  lamentable  fire,  I  issued  directions 
what  to  do.  And  surely  did  we  one  and  all  work  and 
do,  as  perhaps  none  of  us  had  ever  worked  or  done 
before,  or  shall  do  again.  Things  were  lifted  and  carried 
about  that  I  am  certain  no  man  amongst  us  could  have 
touched  for  the  same  pui'pose  at  any  other  time ;  but 
such  was  the  excitement  and  the  danger,  that  we  seemed 
endowed  with  double  strength.  Certain  it  was,  that  in 
remarkably  quick  time,  we  cleared  the  clift's  of  all  the 
large  quantity  of  stores,  timber,  plank,  and  other  material 
we  had  been  placing  there  during  the  last  three  days. 
It  was,  hov/ever,  but  barely  in  time  ;  and  even  before 
we  had  done,    it  was  necessary  to  try  and  deaden  the 
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progress  of  the  flames  towards  us,  by  saturating  the 
grass  with  water.  Vain,  however,  the  scores  of  buckets 
of  water  we  scattered  about,  as  they  were  passed  by 
hand  from  the  water  side  and  over  the  cliffs  to  the  fire. 
Vain,  also,  an  attempt  to  beat  and  trample  it  down 
by  bushes,  and  even  by  our  feet ;  and  strange,  almost 
mad,  would  we  have  appeared  to  any  one  who  could 
have  seen  us  jumping  upon  and  kicking  about  the  fire, 
and  dashing  in  amongst  the  flames  regardless  of  all  else 
but  to  try  and  extinguish  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
patches.  Wet  sacks  were  tried,  by  dragging  them  over 
the  advanced  portion  of  the  flames  ;  and  more  like  inha- 
bitants of  a  lower  region  did  we  all  appear — begrimed  with 
dust  and  smoke,  and  clothes  and  boots  singed  by  the  hot 
embers  "we  had  to  tread  upon — than  staid  missionaries. 
It  was  a  time  of  intense  excitement,  and  somewhat 
agonizing  to  the  feeling.  All  of  us  were  alarmed,  for  had 
the  fire  caught  our  stores,  where  could  we  have  got  more  ? 
I  knew  the  state  of  funds  at  home ;  I  knew  that  all  was 
with  us ;  and  many  amongst  us  knew  the  same.  Were 
our  present  supply,  or  even  the  timber,  to  be  consumed  by 
this  terrible  conflagration,  there  would  then  be  an  entire 
stop  to  the  work.  Dispirited  at  hearing  nothing  but 
disasters,  the  public  would  not  come  forward  to  assist  any 
more.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  great  exertions  shown 
at  this  time  to  save  the  property  ;  and  I  must  here  ex- 
press myself  in  high  terms  of  the  conduct  of  my  crew  as 
well  as  of  the  land  party.  At  such  a  moment  it  was 
necessary',  and  I  did  not  hesitate  about  it,  to  give  every 
one  a  good  dram,  my  wife  kindly  oflSciating  as  caterer. 
She  was  also  most  active  in  aiding  us  by  wetting  the  sacks, 
and  throwing  about  the  water.  Indeed,  so  eager  for  the 
general  good,  and  yet  so  regardless  of  personal  danger  was 
she,  that  once  or  twice  I  had  to  caution  her,  and  finally  get 
her  to  desist  I  dreaded  her  clothes  igniting  ;  for,  before 
one  was  aware  of  if,  the  grass  would,  by  a  kind  of  electric 
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touch  from  the  heated  currents  of  air,  become  on  fire  around 
where  we  stood.  Thus,  then,  I  got  her  to  go  on  board, 
and  to  give  directions  to  the  cook  and  the  boy  to  clear  the 
vessel's  decks,  close  the  hatches,  and  pvimp  ship ;  but  even 
on  board  it  was  almost  unbearable.  So  close  as  we  were 
to  the  cliffs,  the  heat  was  terrible,  while  the  dense  smoke 
proved  all  but  suffocating.  This,  amongst  other  thoughts, 
flashed  across  my  mind  ;  and  directly  I  had  got  the  top  of 
the  cliffs  cleared,  and  everything  placed  on  the  beach  and 
iipon  the  raft,  I  went  on  board  to  see  if  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  at  once  move  the  schooner  down  the  bay.  But  I 
fancied  we  could  yet  hold  on ;  at  all  events  until  the  stores 
were  moved  across  the  water  to  East  Point.  Accordingly 
we  went  to  work  at  this  ;  and,  by  eight  o'clock,  effectually 
secured  everything  in  safety.  The  pig,  poultry,  and  dogs, 
were  properly  attended  to ;  and  our  sails,  some  dry  stores, 
and  whatsoever  might  be  damaged  in  case  it  rained,  were 
well  covered  over  with  planks  and  tarpaulins.  We  then 
went  back  to  West  Point,  and  unrigged  the  shears,  leaving 
them  under  the  cliffs,  but  fastened  to  the  rocks  so  that 
they  should  not  float  away.  Thus,  in  less  than  four  hours 
did  we,  by  an  effort  that  I  really  believe  could  never  be 
made  again,  transplant  across  the  water  the  whole  of  that 
material  which  it  had  taken  us  three  days  to  put  on  shore. 
When  we  got  on  board,  every  one  was  dead  beat  and 
exhausted.  I  therefore  sent  the  men  to  their  sleep,  myself 
keeping  on  deck,  and  once  again  visiting  the  shore ;  until, 
at  about  11  o'clock,  I  set  a  watch  and  then  went  below. 
To  sleep,  however,  was  nearly  impossible,  on  account  of 
the  heat  and  smoke.  We  were  enveloped  in  a  dark  gray 
canopy,  that  effectually  prevented  our  seeing,  even  so  far 
as  the  cliffs,  except  by  the  strange  and  lurid  glare  of 
foi'ked  flames  that  occasionally  became  conspicuous  through 
this  belt  of  dreadful  smoke.  Overhead,  I  could  perceive 
that  the  night  was  clear  and  fine  ;  but  around  us,  it  was  a 
demon-like  habitation. 
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I  was  unable  to  sleep  ;  for  my  mind  was  full  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  last  few  hours.  It  was  occupied  with  con- 
siderations as  to  what  should  next  be  done.  Foiled  in  our 
eflPort  to  fix  the  house  upon  West  Point,  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  opposite  side,  where  we  had  been  obliged 
to  carry  our  effects.  I  would  not  be  discouraged  :  another 
trial  should  be  made  :  and,  if  upon  the  morrow  I  found 
East  Point  at  all  suitable,  we  would  go  to  work  there,  as, 
on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  laud,  I  did  not  think  it 
at  all  likely  the  fire  would  get  so  far.  Nevertheless,  we 
would  guard  against  it,  by  clearing  a  space  right  across  the 
j)enin3ula,  and  tims  effectually  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  should  they  chance  to  fly  round  in  that  direction. 
To  delay  long,  considering  and  re-considering,  would  never 
do.  Therefore,  as  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  I 
determined  that  we  would  go  to  work  again ;  and,  as  we 
had  now  been  through  fire  and  water  in  attempting  to 
establish  ourselves,  we  might  reasonably  feel  that  our 
initiation  was  over,  and  that  we  could  henceforth  battle 
with  any  difficulties.  Arriving  at  this  conclusion  in  my 
own  mind,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  to  sleep,  and 
thus  becoming  refreshed  for  the  labours  of  the  ensuing 
day. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Reconsideration  of  Plans. — Temporary'Honse  erected. — Live  Penguin 
on  board. — Hav/ks  very  troublesome. — Awful  Magnificence  of  the 
Fire.— Miles  of  burning  Ground. — Hill-tops  covered  with  Flames. — 
A  grand  and  stai-tling  Spectacle. — Walk  across  the  Island. — Discover 
Fragments  of  a  Wreck. —  Sea-bird  Cave. — Description  of  the  Seals 
and  Sea  Lion. — Penguin  and  Albatross  Rookery. — Wrecks  of  the 
"  George  Butts  "  and  the  "  Glaucus." 

The  next  mornlno;  I  allowed  all  hands  an  hour  longer  in 
their  berths  before  turning  out  to  the  day's  labours. 
The  smoke  was  still  most  intolerable  ;  but,  upon  examina- 
tion, I  found  that  the  fire  on  West  Cliff  was  considerably 
less,  and  now  only  in  isolated  patches.  Beyond  it,  how- 
ever, and  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  it  was  evidently  burning 
fiercely,  and  spreading  up  the  hills  and  along  the  valleys 
and  ravines  in  every  direction.  It  was  a  truly  wonderful 
sight ;  and  though  1  had  seen  bush  fires  more  terrible  in 
Australia,  yet  in  the  present  conflagration  there  was  a 
marked  peculiarity  which  distinguished  it  from  all  others. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  itself  was  burning,  and  that  one 
huge  crater  of  volcanic  matter  was  before  us.  Some  of  the 
old  paintings  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  the  flames  never  to 
be  quenched,  might  have  aptly  had  their  original  in  the 
present  picture  However,  neither  our  time  nor  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  would  permit  any  long  contem- 
plation of  the  scene  before  us.  The  doctor  and  I  had 
a  consultation  as  to  v>'hat  now  was  best  to  be  done.  I 
did  not  tell  him  what  plan  I  had  myself  formed ;  but 
asked  him,  as  the  land-superintendent,  what  he  suggested. 
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I  found,  as  I  had  expected,  much  indecision  ;  but  at  last  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  we  should  abandon  Keppel 
Island  as  unsuited  fox-  us." 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  firo,  though  at  present  most 
annoying,  yet  I  knew  that,  by  and  by,  it  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  soil,  if  it  did  not  become  too  destructive 
by  also  injuring  the  crops  of  tussack.  It  occurred  to  me, 
therefore,  if  we  could  but  hold  on  for  awhile,  especially  as 
we  had  got  so  many  things  out  of  the  vessel,  all  would 
be  well.  The  doctor  as  readily  acquiesced  in  this  view 
as  in  everything  else  that  left  the  responsibility  to  me ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  determined  to  walk  over  the  north- 
east peninsula,  and  see  what  it  was  like  before  finally 
deciding. 

We  found  this  peninsula  to  possess  several  advantages 
that  would  suit  us  if  the  mission  were  located  here.  It 
was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  divided  from  the  main  island 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  possessed  some  good  soil,  abun- 
dance of  tussack,  and  plenty  of  water  ;  though  the  latter  was 
rather  far  from  the  Point.  Geese  were  in  great  numbers ; 
and  many  seals  lay  about  the  rocks,  bellowing  lustily  like  a 
bull.  Near  Reef  Point  there  was  some  very  fine  sand,  that 
hereafter  would  prove  useful ;  and  not  far  from  there, 
towards  the  west,  was  a  splendid  hard  sandy  beach, 
curving  inward,  and  extending  for  nearly  a  mile.  Tins  beach 
I  called  upon  my  map  the  Esplanade,  for  it  was  here  that 
we  often  took  our  walk  looking  for  shells,  and  enjoying  the 
sunny  weather  from  tlie  north,  which  quarter  it  faced. 
Upon  our  return  from  this  inspection,  the  matter  was  decided. 
We  were  to  make  another  trial,  and  to  build  a  temporary 
house  on  the  extremity  of  East  Cliff.  As  the  day  was  now 
too  far  advanced  to  begin  upon  it  at  once,  I  allowed  the 
men  to  attend  to  their  own  afi^airs,  after  some  necessary 
duty  done  on  board.  The  following  day  being  Saturday, 
and  the  fire  still  burning  upon  West  plains  and  up  to  the 
Point,  I  sent  parties  out  to  make  an  inspection  as  to  the 
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extent  of  the  conflagration.  While  they  were  away,  I 
again  marked  out  a  site  for  the  house ;  which,  according 
to  a  plan  I  had  made,  was  to  have  six  rooms;  and  then 
began  digging  holes  for  the  posts  and  uprights.  We  were 
greatly  annoyed,  however,  by  the  dust  and  fine  dry  earth, 
which  flew  up  into  our  eyes  and  nearly  blinded  us.  The 
rooks,  too,  were  very  troublesome.  Once,  in  company 
with  some  hawks,  they  actually  attacked  me,  and  would 
have  taken  my  cap  had  I  not  well  defended  myself.  The 
hawks  were  particularly  savage,  and  I  frequently  noticed 
them  darting  down  to  try  and  seize  some  unlucky  water 
fowl ;  but  these  latter  generally  escaped  by  remaining 
for  a  long  time  under  water. 

At  evening  the  crew  returned,  bringing  with  them  a 
great  number  of  geese,  ducks,  teal,  &c.,  and  a  live  pen- 
guin. They  informed  me  that  the  fire  was  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  island,  and  burning  very  fiercely.  They 
reported  coming  across  portions  of  a  wreck  on  the  beach  in 
North-west  Bay  ;  and  that  signs  of  persons  having  appa- 
rently resided  there  were  perceptible.  This  determined 
me  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  personally  visiting 
that  part  of  the  island;  but  to  do  so  now  was  out  of 
question.  Moreover,  had  there  been  any  persons  in 
distress  on  the  island,  they  would  have  known,  by  the  fire, 
that  others  besides  themselves  were  not  far  off,  and  would 
have  sought  us  out. 

The  following  day,  being  Sunday,  was  of  course  kept 
quiet ;  though,  in  the  afternoon,  I  had  to  go  on  shore,  on 
account  of  the  fire  upon  West  plains,  which  kept  burn- 
ing to  the  very  edge  of  the  cliffs.  I  was  afraid  some  of 
the  flakes  might  fly  on  board  ;  but  fortunately  nothing 
of  any  size  or  that  was  dangerous  came  near  us.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  interestins;  sights  connected  with  the 
fire  was  the  burning  bog-balsams.  Many  of  them 
were  quite  hollowed  out ;  the  round  green  raspberry-like 
surface  remaining  untouched,  even  while  the  fire  would 
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be  raging  within.  I  saw  sev'cral  of  these  in  this  form ; 
and  for  months  after  the  fire  was  extinguished  they 
showed  this  pecnliarity. 

The  following  week  was  occupied  in  building  the  house 
and  getting  the  land  party  an  shore.  The  carpenter, 
mason,  and  I  put  up  the  timbers ;  the  two  mates  and  crew 

got  the  material  from  the  ship  ;  while  the  doctor  and  P 

cleared  the  grass  entirely  across  the  point,  and  at  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  house,  leaving  nothing  but  the  bare 
earth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fire  coming  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  In  four  days  we  had  the  roofing  on,  and  the  interior 
made  perfectly  Avatertight.  Flooring  was  put  down  ;  doors 
hung;  windows  of  oiled  calico  fixed  up;  and  altogether  it 
was  anything  but  a  poor  habitation.    One  of  the  rooms  was 

for  the  doctor;  one  for  P ;  a  third  for  the  clergyman  if 

he  came  before  the  larse  house  was  erected  ;  another  one 
was  for  the  two  landsmen  ;  a  fifth  as  a  kitchen  ;  and  the 
other  for  a  store-room.  Between  the  whole  of  the  rooms 
was  a  middling -sized  hall,  in  which  the  party  dined.  Every- 
thing was  strong  and  secure  ;  and  as  a  proof,  it  may  be 
stated  that  for  more  than  nine  months  it  was  occupied 
with  comfort  by  the  shore  party.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
doctor  and  his  detachment  took  possession  of  the  building  ; 
stoves  having  been  properly  fixed,  and  the  piping  carried 
up  thi'ough  the  roof. 

As  it  was  necessary  that  none  of  the  planking  or  timber 
belonging  to  the  proper  house  should  be  cut,  if  it  could  be 
avoided,  I  made  this  building  principally  from  the  posts 
and  rails  and  lining  of  the  store  house,  and  the  corral  and 
spare  material.  I  kept  to  one  plan  ;  though  the  carpenter, 
who  in  this  acted  under  my  directions,  often  wished  to 
alter  something.  I  told  him  that  my  fashion  might  not  be 
the  exactly  correct  one,  nor  in  accordance  with  his  more 
workmanlike  Avay ;  but,  as  it  was  only  to  be  temporary, 
and  speed  in  erecting  it  was  essential,  I  must  let  him  this 
time  follow  my  ideas,  and  not  work  upon  his  own.  I  had 
VOL.  1.  K. 
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seen  and  assisted  in  putting  up  colonial  homes  before  ;  and 
accordingly,  where  comfort  only  was  concerned,  in  addition 
of  course  to  strength  and  security.  I  preferred  my  own 
way,  leaving  to  him  the  more  elegant  and  superior 
building  that  was  to  be  permanent.  We  got  on  very  well 
together.  He  was,  in  many  respects,  a  good  man,  and  ex- 
cellent in  his  trade ;  and  so  was  the  mason.  We  all 
worked  with  a  will ;  and  on  the  Saturday  of  the  week  in 
which  we  had  commenced  our  task,  the  land  party  received 
into  their  house  all  the  stores  and  material  for  a  twelve- 
month that  belonged  to  them. 

While  the  house  was  building,  I  had  some  English 
potatoes  set ;  not  with  any  hope,  at  that  time  of  yeai',  of 
their  coming  to  perfection,  but  merely  as  a  trial.  However, 
they  never  came  to  any  account,  beyond  just  showing  a  little 
green.  The  pig  and  poultry  got  on  tolerably ;  but  the 
latter  were  much  worried  by  the  hawks  and  rooks.  The 
two  dogs*  were  in  their  glory,  dashing  after  the  water  fowl 
whenever  allowed  ;  and  the  cat  was  also  doing  well.  Thus 
then  at  the  return  of  our  next  Sabbath  day  our  otherwise 
uninhabited  island  presented  somewhat  of  the  aspect  of  an 
embryo  colony.  There  was  the  house,  with  its  door, 
facino;  the  north-east,  on  account  of  there  beinsf  less  wind 
from  that  quarter,  while  everything  was  close  and  secure 
at  the  part  that  looked  to  the  S.W.  whence  came  the 
heaviest  gales ; — there  was  a  pigsty,  a  fowl  bin,  a  car- 
penter's shed,  and  a  miniature  garden.  For  food,  geese  and 
snipes  were  hopping  about  close  to  the  door,  and  we  had  an 
abundance  of  everything  in  eatables  necessary  for  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  year.  Penguins  were  cooked  and 
tried,  but  found  too  fishy.  Seal  were  daily  playing  about 
the  waters  ;    blackfish  and  porpoises  occasionally  gave  us  a 

*  These  fine  animals — a  present  from  some  friend  of  the  Mission  at 
home — were  poisoned  by  the  Missionary  Superintendent  directly  he 
arrived,  on  the  plea  that  they  worried  the  wild  game ! 
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look ;  and  innumerable  aquatic  and  land  birds  surrounded 
our  station. 

The  weather  hitherto  had  been  so  far  favourable  to  us. 
Though  there  was  always  plenty  of  wind,  and  once  or  twice 
a  hailstorm,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  yet  the  rain  had 
kept  off.  This  was  a  great  benefit,  as  we  were  thus  able 
to  get  everything  under  shelter  in  time. 

On   Sunday  the   18th,  we  had  service  on  board  in  the 

morning,  all  hands  except  P attending ;  and,  as  it  was 

the  last  occasion  of  oiu'  being  together  officially  as  one 
band,  I  gave  the  men  an  extra  dinner,  and  afterwards  let 
them  go  on  shore  ;  the  only  place,  however,  where  we 
could  obtain  a  walk  clear  of  the  fire,  being  on  the  penin- 
sula, or  at  the  S.E.  part  of  the  bay.  All  the  rest  of  the 
island  that  was  in  view  appeared  in  flames. 

As  the  afternoon  was  fine,  the  doctor  and  I,  with  my 
wife,  walked  across  the  isthmus  to  Esplanade  beach.  There 
we  found  several  sea  shells ;  the  remains  of  a  whale's  ribs  ; 
bunches  of  kelp  like  tough  old  leather;  birds  wandering 
about  in  pairs,  quite  regardless  of  us ;  and  a  great  number 
of  "  oyster  catchers,"  besides  a  variety  of  smaller  birds. 
Some  of  the  men  who  had  taken  the  same  journey  as  our- 
selves fell  in  Avith  a  large  seal  which  gave  cliase  to  our 
dogs,  and  would  probably  have  injured  them  but  for 
very  prompt  intervention.  The  seal  was  described  as 
being  ferocious,  and  when  first  seen  was  lazily  reclining 
in  a  crevice  of  the  rocks,  but  took  to  the  water 
directly  strangers  approached.  The  dogs  went  in  after 
him,  but  they  found  more  than  their  match;  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  one  of  them  was  rather  hurt  in  the 
mouth. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  ship  we  found  it  blowing 
stronger ;  and  at  night  it  increased  to  a  gale.  This  fanned 
the  flames,  and  caused  the  fire  to  spread  in  every  direction  ; 
and  for  a  long  time  we  remained  on  deck  watching  its 
magnificent  appearance.     Miles  of  burning  ground — beds 
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of  livid  fire — rows  of  bushes  blazing  away  right  and  left; 
on  tops  of  mountains,  over  plains,  across  valleys,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  in  one  grand  display.  It  was  won- 
derful to  see  how  it  spread ;  how  snake-like  and  subtle  it 
wound  its  way  round  hills  and  over  every  obstacle  that  would 
have  appeared  capable  of  arresting  it.  The  island,  as  viewed 
at  night  from  the  ship,  looked  like  a  large  city,  with  its 
castles,  and  towers,  and  walls,  sacked  and  set  on  fire  by  the 
enemy.  Seddon's  picture  of  Titus  before  Jerusalem,  as  I 
had  seen  it  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  constaiitly  came 
before  my  imagination  whenever  the  burning  element  took 
a  particular  form  in  its  direction;  for  sometimes  it  was 
like  thousands  of  signal  fires ;  at  others,  from  a  dark 
blank  there  would  suddenly  arise  a  brilliant  illumina- 
tion !  From  top  to  bottom  of  the  Keppel  range  of  moun- 
tain was  there  this  continuous  display  for  about  a  month ; 
and  on  Cove  hill,  and  to  its  very  summit,  the  picture  was 
equally  brilliant.  It  was,  in  fact,  beyond  anything  I 
could  have  conceived,  and  the  grandeur  of  it  at  night 
thrilled  the  soul  and  enchained  the  mind.  What  surprised 
me  was,  that  from  so  simple  a  thing  as  throwing  a 
piece  of  lighted  paper  on  the  grass,  such  a  ten-ible  confia- 
gration,  now  covering  a  space  of  several  miles  wide  and 
broad,  should  have  been  produced.  Often  did  I  think  of  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  James,  "  Behold  how  great  a  mat- 
ter a  little  fire  kindleth/'  Fortunately,  by  the  precautions 
we  had  taken  about  the  house,  it  did  not  come  too  near, 
though  it  speedily  traversed  the  whole  of  the  north-east 
peninsula,  and  everywhere  destroyed  the  tussack ;  and  its 
devastations  were  afterwards  found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Keppel  range,  Avhich  it  must  have  crossed,  even  to  the 
limits  of  the  island.  One  or  two  places  alone  escaped ; 
probably  owing  to  some  shift  of  wind.  Many  weeks 
after  it  had  commenced  it  went  out  from  want  of 
something  more  to  feed  upon.  The  ashes  left  by  it  were 
singular.      As   fine  as  dust,    some  vatches  were    black. 
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Others  gray,  and  a  third  lot  red.  On  taking  this  ash 
in  the  hand  it  felt  smooth  and  tender,  softening  under  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers  as  a  paste  would.  Heaps  of  it  lay 
about  wherever  you  walked;  and  the  earth  itself,  charred 
and  hardened,  presented  many  curious-looking  fissures. 
These  probably  were  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  peaty 
soil,  which,  having  been  thus  denuded  of  its  grassy 
covering,  now  exposed  to  view  the  little  hollows  that 
existed.  Where  the  fire  had  not  thus  stripped  the  grass, 
these  hollows  were  exceedingly  dangerous ;  for  in  walking 
u2)on  what  one  might  fancy  was  level  ground,  very  often 
the  foot  went  into  a  hole  up  to  the  knee ;  and,  by  the 
suddenness,  make  it  only  a  chance  as  to  the  bone  snapping. 
We  frequently  had  a  good  laugh  at  some  of  these  mishaps, 
though  they  might  have  been  serious  ones. 

After  getting  the  house  finished  and  the  party  properly 
settled  on  shore,  I  resigned  my  authority  over  the  land; 
and,  formally  installing  the  doctor  as  director  of  the  mis- 
sion station,  only  visited  him  afterwards  as  a  guest.  I 
delivered  to  him  everything,  except  a  small  portion  of  the 
house  and  some  bricks  not  easily  come  at,  that  had  been 
put  on  board  for  himself  and  men,  and  also  left  with  them 
a  ship's  boat,  until  one  could  be  bought  for  them.  The 
next  thing  to  do  was  ballasting  the  shijj  preparatory  to 
our  going  round  to  Stanley,  the  seat  of  Government.  This 
ballasting,  however,  proved  very  tedious,  and  took  up 
much  time,  on  account  of  our  boats  being  too  light  and 
good  for  such  work,  and  also  the  weather  becoming  bad, 
and  often  putting  a  stoppage  to  our  crossing  the  water. 
The  rains  came  on  heavily  only  two  or  three  days  after 
the  party  on  shore  were  housed  ;  and  on  Friday  the  23rd 
we  had  heavy  hailstorms,  with  the  worst  gale  we  had  yet 
met  with.  It  was  blowing  in  terrific  squalls,  with  sharp 
hail,  and  very  cold.  Even  the  quiet  place  where  we  had 
moored  was  worked  up  into  a  little  sea ;  greatly  agitating 
the   ship,  and  causing   her  to  strain  her  moorings.     All 
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Saturday,  until  towards  niglit,  it  was  the  same  ;  and, 
though  at  such  a  little  distance  off,  we  could  not  ven- 
tui'e  on  shore  with  the  boats.  At  nine  in  the  evening, 
however,  it  suddenly  abated,  and  soon  became  nearly  calm, 
Avith  a  fine  clear  night,  and  a  young  moon. 

The  following  afternoon  the  doctor  and  I,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  men,  walked  up  the  valley  towards  the  fresh- 
water lakes,  the  fire  now  having  vacated  this  part,  and 
gone  more  away  on  either  side.  The  lakes  were  covered 
"with  wild  fowl ;  and  the  geese  up  here  were  as  plentiful 
as  at  our  station.  The  men,  however,  were  already  getting 
tired  of  them,  and  had  asked  for  salt  meat  again ;  conse- 
quently, I  would  allow  none  to  be  unnecessarily  killed. 
The  valley  appeared  to  be  very  fine,  and  well  watered 
Avith  several  good  springs,  besides  three  lakes,  only  one 
of  which  was  of  much  depth.  Passing  these  we  soon  came 
to  a  ridge  of  small  hills,  through  a  gorge  of  which  a  dried- 
up  creek  made  its  way.  Down  this  we  proceeded,  and 
immediately  got  in  to  North-west  Bay.  The  beach  was, 
I  found,  something  like  Esplanade  beach,  a  fine  hard  sand, 
until  at  the  terminating  points  of  the  bay  it  became  rocky. 
In  the  bay,  and  up  amongst  tlie  tussack,  here  very  plentiful, 
a  quantity  of  planking,  driftwood,  and  timber  was  found, 
evidently  a  portion  of  it  belonging  to  some  wreck.  I  was 
convinced  of  this  on  walking  a  little  farther  and  finding  a 
large  block,  like  a  butcher's  block,  smoothed  and  ready 
for  use ;  also  a  preserved  meat  tin,  and  a  case  marked 
<M>  San  Francisco.  This  I  immediately  opened  to  try  and 
discover  something  concerning  the  Avreck ;  and  it  was 
found  to  contain  four  large  cans  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
labelled  "from  AVentz  and  Co.,  North  Thirteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia."  These  for  security,  as  I  thought,  and  until 
we  could  convey  them  to  the  ship  for  deliA^ery  to  Avhom- 
soever  might  claim  them,  were  taken  higher  up  the  beach 
in  amongst  the  tussack ;  and  with  them  was  deposited  a 
board  labelled  with  the  names  of  various  fruits.     Con- 
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tinuing  our  walk  to  the  riglit,  we  came  across  more  timber 
and  planking,  and  many  ribs  of  a  whale. 

While  thus  sauntering  along,  and  little  expecting  any- 
thing but  ourselves  near,  a  terrific  noise  like  the  bellowing 
of  a  bull  was  heard  close  upon  us  ;  and  glancing  round 
from  whence  it  proceeded,  I  was  somewhat  startled  at 
seeing  a  large  seal  almost  at  my  elbow  amidst  the  tussack 
roots.  It  was  reclining  in  a  sort  of  nest,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  move,  but  bellowed  lustily  all  the  time.  With 
one  blow  from  an  ordinary  stick,  across  the  nose,  it  was 
soon  stunned  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more  was  despatched 
by  the  knife  of  one  of  our  party.  As  it  was  too  heavy  to 
carry,  I  had  it  covered  over  with  plank  and  stones  to  keep 
it  from  the  carrion  birds,  and  left  it  there  until  we  could 
make  a  party  on  purpose  to  come  here  for  all  we  had 
collected. 

Continuing  my  walk,  I  next  noticed  some  remarkable 
cuttings  in  the  rocks,  exactly  like  artificial  docks,  and  with 
a  depth  of  water  enough  to  float  a  ship.  Beyond  these 
the  cliffs  became  very  rugged  and  abrupt,  suddenly  ter- 
minating in  a  dark  looking,  steep,  and  craggy  point.  Here 
I  found  a  deep  and  singular  cavern,  evidently  extending 
some  distance  inland,  but  how  far,  I  could  not  determine, 
on  account  of  the  sea  rushing  within  it.  It  was  a  most 
gloomy  looking  place,  having  all  the  horrors  of  Tartarus 
about  it ;  yet  it  was  one  of  those  places  worth  visiting  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  reverberations  to  be  heard, 
and  the  curious  formation  of  the  rocks,  with  the  abundance 
of  lichens  upon  them.  At  some  risk  I  descended  to 
near  the  water's  edge,  and  also  to  a  little  distance  within 
the  cavern  ;  but  the  seaweed  and  greasy  substances 
under  my  foot  made  it  too  dangerous  to  A^enture  any 
farther.  The  shags  and  divers  were  here  in  countless 
numbers ;  and  their  exudations  whitened  the  rocks  in  some 
parts  like  a  coat  of  paint.  To  knock  down  a  dozen,  or 
push  them  with  your  foot  into  the  water,  was  an  easy, 
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but  a  fruitless  task  ;  for,  being  uneatable,  it  was  useless  to 
kill  them  for  the  mere  sport  of  doing  it. 

Turning  back  from  this  cave,  to  which  I  gave  the  name 
of  Seabird  cave,  I  cut  through  the  thickly  planted  tussack 
and  tried  to  skirt  Cove  Hill  on  my  way  back.  But  I 
found  that  going  through  tussack  heaps  was  no  light  task. 
The  stalks  and  leaves  were  higher  than  my  head ;  and  the 
intricacies  were  so  great  that  I  could  hardly  find  a  way 
in  any  direction.  However,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
to  a  spot  of  ground  that  I  knew,  and  thence,  by  crossing 
to  the  lakes,  ultimately  got  on  board,  all  of  us  much  tired. 

The  following  day  we  finished  ballasting  the  ship ;  and 
on  the  next  I  took  all  hands  with  me  to  where  we  had 
discovered  the  remains  of  wreck.  We  started  after 
breakfast,  my  wife  accompanying  me.  The  walk  was 
necessarily  tiresome  on  account  of  the  numerous  little  hil- 
locks in  our  path,  and  the  holes  I  have  already  spoken  of. 
On  arriving  at  the  lakes  I  saw  that  the  fire,  which  on  our 
previous  visit  was  more  on  Cove  Hill,  had  turned  and  was 
now  in  one  grand  blaze  amongst  the  tussack  I  had  tried 
to  get  through.  However,  with  some  necessary  care, 
we  managed  to  get  clear  of  all  this,  and  emerged 
upon  the  beach  near  about  where  we  had  been  before. 
To  my  vexation  I  found  the  sjiirits  of  turpentine  all 
burnt  up ;  and  hardly  a  vestige  left  of  all  that  quantity 
of  green  verdure  I  had  so  much  noticed.  The  de- 
stroying element  had  in  one  day  done  this,  and  con- 
verted a  perfect  grove  of  excellent  tussack  into  heaps 
of  blackened  and  stunted  excrescences.  All  the  way 
to  Seabird  cave  was  this  painfully  conspicuous ;  and 
consequently  I  lost  much  of  the  pleasure  in  revisiting  the 
place  that  I  should  otherwise  have  experienced. 

It  was  low  water  when  we  got  to  the  cave  ;  and  this  time 
I  managed  to  get  in  a  little  farther.  I  noticed  that  the 
bottom  was  of  a  very  red  colour,  and  far  in  it  appeared  to 
branch  off  to  the  left.      The  birds  here  were  taking  great 
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care  of  their  young,  and  evidently  did  not  like  my  in- 
trusion so  far  within  their  haunts. 

Returning  back  to  where  I  had  left  the  dead  seal,  our 
party  suddenly  came  upon  several  that  were  basking  in 
the  sun,  while  many  more  were  playing  in  the  water 
close  by. 

What  some  of  these  seals  are  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  description  given  by  one  of  the  old  settlers 
at  Port  Egmont.  He  is  speaking  of  the  sea  lion,  which  he 
states  to  be  of  fierce  aspect,  and  of  great  agility,  with  long 
bushy  air  on  his  head  and  neck,  and  very  ferocious.  Some 
of  them,  he  says,  are  14  feet  long,  though  I  have  measured 
none  more  than  10  feet  ;  but  I  have  seen  others  that 
would  be  quite  the  length  named.  "  They  are,"  to  use 
the  writer's  own  words,  "  big  as  middle-sized  bullocks  in 
the  foreparts,  but  decrease  towards  the  tail,  where  it  is 
divided  into  two  large  flippers,  having  five  nails  on  each  ; 
and  by  the  help  of  these,  which  they  move  -  sideways, 
and  with  their  two  forward  ones,  these  creatures  scramble 
alonfr  the  rocks  as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk,  but  are  soon 
tired  on  account  of  their  excessive  fatness.  We  never  ate 
any  of  their  flesh  ;  but  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  young 
cubs  were  thought  by  us  to  be  a  savoury  dish.  Of  the 
blubber,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  body  to  the 
thickness  of  six  inches,  we  occasionally  made  most  ex- 
cellent train  oil  for  our  lamps ;  and  might  soon  have 
freighted  a  lai'ge  vessel,  if  we  had  occasion  for  it.  The 
countenance  of  this  lion  is  short  and  broad,  like  that  of  a 
bulldog,  but  infinitely  moi'e  savage  ;  the  mane  hangs  very 
thick  and  rough  about  its  ears,  and  its  mouth  is  armed  with 
two  long  and  crooked  teeth  in  each  jaw,  so  strong  that 
they  have  not  iin frequently  snapped  a  large  club  in  two. 
An  unhappy  instance  of  their  ferocity  a  man  belonging  to 
the  '  Hound  '  sloop  experienced,  as  he  was  attacking  a 
very  large  one  with  a  handspike,  for  that  was  the  weapon 
we  generally  used  to  engage  them  with  ;  the  poor  fellow's 
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foot  slipped  in  discharging  his  stroke  ;  upon  which  the  lion 
immediately  seized  him,  and  tore  his  right  leg  entirely  off 
just  below  the  knee ;  the  man  was  brought  near  20  miles 
home  to  the  settlement,  but  only  lived  to  undergo  an 
amputation.  It  was  observed  by  a  marine  who  was  of  the 
party,  that  as  soon  as  the  animal  had  tasted  the  blood,  he 
set  up  a  most  hideous  roar,  and  retired  to  the  sea.  The 
lioness  is  considerably  less  than  the  male,  and  always 
whelps  her  cubs  on  the  shore,  of  which  she  generally  brings 
forth  two  at  a  birth.  They  are  very  fierce  in  defence  of 
their  young,  but  at  other  times  are  quite  gentle  and  timid.* 
The  monstrous  species  of  seal,  with  the  trunk  nose,  is  so 
well  described  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage,  that  it  requires 
little  or  no  addition  ;  it  has  been  called  by  the  Port 
Egmont  colonists  the  clap-match,  and  we  ought  in  justice 
to  declare,  that  we  found  it  a  truly  inoffensive  creature. 
Some  of  ovu*  people  used  to  ride  upon  its  tail  when  it  would 
be  waddling  from  the  tussack  to  the  water ;  and  if  it  did 
not  move  quick  enough  they  would  give  it  a  stir  with  the 
point  of  their  knife.  It  is  of  astonishing  bulk,  and  26  feet 
long.  Its  stomach  is  very  peculiar.  The  whole  of  this 
organ  in  those  we  dissected  was  a  cartila2;inous  substance 
about  as  hard  as  bone,  and  resisted  the  edge  of  the 
knife." 

The  seals  we  now  encountered  were  not  so  large  as  those 
above  described ;  but  deeming  it  a  good  opportunity  for 
getting  some  oil,  the  word  was  given,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
had  killed  four  or  five  of  them,  merely  by  a  blow  from  a 
stick.     I  did  not  much  like  doing  it,  nor  have  I  since  been 

*  The  following  extract  from  an  American  writer  confirms  this.  He 
says : — "  As  a  proof  of  their  docility,  I  may  mention  that  1  have  taken  two 
young  pups,  of  two  or  three  weeks  old,  taught  them  to  feed,  and  kept 
them  with  me  as  pets  for  two  or  three  months ;  in  which  time  they 
became  so  tame  that  they  would  eat  out  of  my  hand,  expressing  for 
me  a  great  degree  of  fondness  and  affection,  and  soliciting  my  caresses 
in  the  bleating  voice  of  a  young  lamb." — Captain  MorrelVs  South  Sea 
Voyage. 
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personally  present  when  <any  were  killed ;  for  to  my  fancy, 
there  is  something  almost  human  in  their  head  and  eye. 
Indeed,  when  those  that  escaped  to  the  water  lifted  their 
heads  and  roared,  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  grieved  we 
should  have  destroved  anv  of  their  number.  However, 
speedily  skinning  those  we  had  killed,  they  were  put  alto- 
gether in  a  place  where  I  could  send  for  them  on  the  morrow, 
and  we  then  continued  our  walk  back  to  the  sandy  beach. 
There,  as  my  wife  was  tired,  I  left  her  seated  upon  some  of 
the  wreck-timber,  and  by  myself  w^ent  along  the  other  arm 
of  this  bay  towaixls  Gull  point.  On  the  way  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  kelp  grows. 
Firmly  attached  to  the  rocks,  the  roots  and  long  leaves, 
when  lying  on  the  shore,  a])pear  like  so  many  pieces  of  well- 
worn  leather,  but  when  the  tide  catches  them  they  stream 
gracefully  away  to  an  immense  length.  Some  kelp  has  been 
knoAvn  to  shoot  up  from  a  depth  of  thirty  fathoms,  and  it 
is  always  a  sure  sign  of  a  rocky  or  stony  bottom.* 

As  I  advanced  towards  Gull  point,  the  cliffs  became 
more  abrupt,  and  hardly  left  a  passage  at  their  base. 
Several  delicious  springs  of  water  oozed  out  from  the 
crevices ;  and  in  one  place  there  was  a  small  stream.  Near 
this,  and  covering  the  cliffs  by  thousands,  Avas  a  rookerj  or 
establishment  of  birds ;  and  close  to  this  rookery,  but  per- 

*  "  The  masses  of  seaweed  are  gigantic  in  form,  some  being  300  feet 
in  length — some  of  singular  strength  and  sturdy  stems,  and  becoming 
as  it  were  oaks  in  the  sea ;  others,  again,  spread  their  tough  and  leathery 
substance,  like  hides,  so  that  buckets,  bowls,  and  cups  may  readily  be 
made  of  it. '  Some  form  ropes  and  cables  to  moor  boats  w  th ;  some 
yield  a  jelly  pure  and  tasteless,  like  isinglass,  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
fucHS  crispiis,  or  carrageen  moss  of  our  shores  ;  and  one  pretty  tinted 
green  fucus  was  very  acid,  being  the  only  species,  I  am  aware  of,  that 
has  the  property." — Webster's  Notes. 


'  I  have  known  a  piece  of  seaweed  to  be  made  into  a  knife  handle 
by  merely  sticking  the  blade  in  while  it  was  wet,  and  when  dry  nothing 
could  pull  it  out. 
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fectly  by  itself,  was  a  regular  breeding  encampment  of 
young  albatrosses  or  mollimauks,  and  penguins.  As  this 
latter  was  a  sight  worth  seeing,  I  ascended  the  almost  per- 
pendicular rocks  for  the  purpose,  and  then  a  gratifying 
spectacle  met  my  eye.  The  encampment  was  a  cleared 
oblong  space  of  perhaps  some  hundred  yards  in  length,  by 
an  irregular  breadth  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  twenty 
yards.  In  this  place,  and  quietly  maintaining  their  dignity, 
were  numerous  penguins  and  mollimauks  attending  to 
and  taking  care  of  their  young  ;  the  latter  being  squatted 
upon  cujj-like  nests  about  a  foot  high.  Those  upon  the 
nests  were  young  mollimauks,  with  their  feathers  just 
beginning  to  take  the  change  from  a  previous  down.  As 
I  approached  them  they  spouted  at  me,  ejecting  some  oily 
substance  from  their  beak,  and  babbled  loudly  ;  but  other- 
wise did  not  attempt  to  move.  The  parents  were  flying 
about  in  all  directions — now  one  to  sea — now  another  back 
to  feed  the  young.  These  old  ones  made  no  noise  ;  but 
calmly  passed  and  repassed  as  if  perfectly  indifferent  to  me. 
The  young  penguins  were  upon  another  kind  of  nest,  and 
allowed  me  to  pass  them  without  any  active  notice.  They 
appeared  to  be  divided  into  certain  classes,  for  some  looked 
more  full-grown  than  others ;  and,  where  such  was  the  case, 
they  were  clustered  togethei-.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  evident  attachment  shown  by  two  of  the  mollijuauks  to 
each  other  ;  and  had  my  time  not  been  so  valuable,  I 
could  have  stood  and  watched  this  colony  of  birds  and  pen- 
guins for  an  hour.  But  I  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  them 
and  complete  the  examination  I  had  marked  out  for  my- 
self; and  which  now  led  me  through  the  encampment,  up 
some  rugged  steeps,  and  then  to  the  summit  of  "  Look-out 
Hill,"  at  the  western  extremity  of  Keppel  range.  This  Avas, 
in  the  time  of  the  old  colonists,  a  favourite  resort  of  theirs 
when  watching  for  the  expected  storcship.  It  appears,  by 
the  account  given,  that  they  here  erected  a  hut  and  sig- 
nal station ;   but  though  there  is  a  singular  platfoiuu  and 
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"Stone  beacon,  vrhich  serves  as  a  mark  from  the  sea,  no  other 
indications  are  now  to  be  found.  This  beacon  is  a  huge 
cairn  of  stones,  piled  up  to  about  10  or  11  feet  from  a 
large  and  flat  rock,  projecting  out  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  The  height  of  this  cairn  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  estimated  at  755  feet.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  surveying 
mark  vrhen  the  last  survey  of  these  islands  was  made. 
From  it  an  excellent  view  is  obtained  out  to  sea,  and 
over  Saunders  Island  and  Port  Egmont.  Leaving  this 
mountain,  I  then  descended  into  a  high  valley,  in  which 
was  gathered  a  Avikl  raspberry  ;  and  then  crossing  one  of 
those  wondrous  "  streams  of  stones,"  a  description  of  which 
will  be  given  by  and  by,  I  went  up  another  lofty  hill,  the 
top  of  which  had  nothing  upon  it  but  brushwood.  After 
this  I  returned  to  the  beach,  and  on  the  way  down,  and 
near  high-water  mark,  some  more  of  the  small  tins  were 
discovered.  Desirous  of  seeing  what  they  contained,  I  had 
one  opened ;  when,  to  our  astonishment  excellent  preserved 
peaches  met  our  view.  The  labels  having  been  washed 
off  had  prevented  our  knowing  this  before,  but  now  we 
ate  away  with  a  relish  that  can  be  imagined.  Some  were 
carried  to  the  party  left  on  the  sandy  beach,  and,  as  we 
had  previously  partaken  of  a  cold  dinner  brought  with  us, 
this  now  served  us  for  dessert. 

Several  of  these  tins  were  afterwards  found,  and  I  ulti- 
mately ascertained  that  they,  and  the  other  things  we  had 
picked  up,  had  formed  part  of  the  cargo  belonging  to  a 
fine  American  schooner  called  the  "George  Butts,"  wrecked 
on  the  Jasons  about  three  months  previous.  The  account 
of  her  disaster  may  be  briefly  given. 

Bound  to  California,  she  had  sighted  the  north  part  of 
the  Falklands,  and  stood  away  to  the  west,  intending  to 
go  round  the  islands,  and  thence  through  the  straits  of 
Le  Maire.  Unfortunately,  due  allowance,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, had  not  been  made  for  the  tide  when  passino- 
the   Jasons,    and   the  result  was  that  before   they   could 
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clear  themselves  they  got  carried  by  the  current  right  upon 
the  Grand  Jason,  and  struck  heavily,  soon  becoming  a  total 
wreck.  Her  cargo,  consisting  of  sundries  for  the  Califor- 
nian  market,  preserves,  fruits,  &c.,  was  scattered  about  in 
various  directions,  some,  as  I  have  related,  being  found 
at  Keppel  Island,  some  at  other  places  which  I  visited, 
and  picked  up  remnants  of  the  wreck.  The  news  having 
reached  Stanley  by  means  of  a  sealing  schooner  that  had 
fallen  in  with  the  crew  in  a  boat,  Lloyd's  agent  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  bought  up,  as  he  does  in  nearly  every 
case,  the  remains  of  cargo  and  hull.  He  was,  however, 
rather  tricked  this  time,  for,  after  or  just  previous  to  the 
customary  legal  sale  by  auction,  an  American  whaler  that 
had  put  in  to  Stanley  for  provisions  suddenly  left,  and  it  is 
supposed  went  direct  away  for  the  wreck,  and  partly  cleared 

her.     Certain  it  is  that,  when  Mr.  sent  a  little  vessel 

to  bring  back  the  prize  that  he  imagined  had  been  secured 
to  him,  he  found  only  a  portion  of  what  he  had  expected, 
and  even  of  that  he  could  only  get  a  moiety,  for  the  wind, 
sea,  and  tides  made  the  risk  too  great  to  remain  there 
long.  Nevertheless,  what  he  did  obtain  was  no  bad 
return  for  his  outlay.  The  tins  of  peaches  were  sold  in 
his  store  at  2s.  6d.  and  Is.  6d.  each,  and  the  bottled  fruits 
(common  enough  they  were)  at  lis.  per  dozen;  the  pre- 
served oysters  at  45.  6r/.  per  tin  ;  and  lobsters  in  tins  at 
4:0s.  the  case  of  two  dozen,  each  tin  being  about  a  half 
pint.  These  latter  were  certainly  most  excellent,  retaining 
a  delicious  flavour,  and  not  in  the  least  injured  by  being 
wrecked.  I  bought  one  case,  and  still  retain  a  sample  for 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  to  be  able  to  testify  to  their 
good  qualities. 

About  the  time  that  the  "  George  Butts "  was  lost, 
another  vessel,  called  the  "  Glaucus,"  a  brig,  was  wrecked 
on  the  West  Falklands,  not  far  from  the  same  locality. 
It  appears  that  she  got  into  some  of  the  passages  about 
Governor's  Island  ;  anchored,  and  either  drove  on  shore,  or 
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in  getting  under  way  dropped  upon  the  rocks.  I  do  not 
remember  the  particulars ;  for  there  occurred  so  many 
wrecks  at  the  Falklands,  that  I  soon  began  to  look  upon 
them  as  mere  ordinary  events,  hardly  worth  inquiring 
into,  though  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  soniehody  else 
at  home  did  not  make  that  inquiry.  In  the  case  of  the 
*'  Glaucus,"  her  cargo  in  part  still  lies  embedded  in  the  sand 
and  water.     Two  persons  joined  this  time  in  buying  it  and 

her  remains, — Lloyd's  agent  and  a  Mr.  B ;  but  here, 

I  believe,  there  turned  out  to  be  a  loss,  not  of  material, 

but  from  inabiUty  to  get  at  it  all.     Mr.  B told  me 

that  he  had  equipped  a  stout  little  ketch  he  possesses — 
or  did  possess,  for  the  other  party  succeeds  in  getting  hold 
of  everything,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  by  and  by  to  show 
— and,  with  a  crew  to  be  paid  at  so  much  per  week,  away 
he  went  towards  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  Being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  islands,  he  had  to  go  half  way  round  them  ; 
and  his  crew,  not  wishing  to  make  too  hurried  a  job  of  it, 
kept  him  at  anchor  in  one  place  for,  I  believe,  three  weeks, 
pretending  it  was  too  rough  and  dangerous  to  proceed. 
The  result  was,  that  what  with  the  delay  and  the  wages 
to  be  paid — for  men  there  xoill  be  paid  well — this  wrecking 
affair  turned  out  a  loss,  or  something  like  it.  "Whether 
Lloyd's  agent  suffered  as  well,  I  am  not  competent  to 
say. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Description  of  the  Mission  Schooner.  —  Advantage  of  Order  and 
System. — Internal  Fittings  arranged  to  suit  the  Mission  Puq)oses. 
— Roomy  Accommodation.  —  Home  and  its  Remembrances. — 
Domestic  Firesides. — Vakiable  Canary-  Bird. — Australian  Cockatoo. 
—  Cardinal  Grosbeak.- — Live  Pets  useful  when  visiting  Savages.  — 
Prepare  to  visit  Stanley.— Make  a  Plan  of  the  Island. — Departure 
from  Keppel.  —  Port  Egmont.  —  Visit  the  Old  Settlement.  —  The 
former  claim  of  Spain  to  the  Falklands. 

Having  now  well  examined  this  part  of  the  island,  I  gave 
directions  to  the  officer  who  had  accompanied  me  from  the 
ship,  what  he  was  to  do  in  reference  to  the  things  we  had 
collected,  and  then  we  set  about  returning  home.  Home, 
I  say  !  True,  I  could  properh/  call  it  so,  for  it  was 
our  only  home  ; — our  island  home  for  the  one  party,  our 
floating  home  for  the  other  ; — both  prized,  both  valued  for 
their  comforts  and  for  the  hopes  connected  with  each. 
Both  had  been  made  a  home — and  I  speak  of  homes  as,  I 
believe,  only  the  English  know  them  to  be — both  had  been 
made  a  home  under  ray  own  direction,  and  partly  by  the 
labour  of  my  own  hands.  The  ship  I  had  now  fitted 
up  so  as  to  give,  as  much  as  possible,  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  home  to  myself  and  wife,  and  whosoever 
might  come  with  us  at  any  time  as  a  missionary  passenger. 
Putting  the  Society  to  no  expense;  injuring  nothing; 
paying  for  all  myself;  and  personally  doing  the  work  ;  I 
had  a  neatly  furnished  bed-room ;  a  private  sitting-room, 
which  was  my  library ;  and  our  general  dining-room ;  besides 
four  good-sized   cabins  of  4ft.  2in.  by  5ft.  lOin.  each,  for 
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missionaries.  These  latter  cabins,  however,  were  always 
occupied  with  stores  and  sundries,  when  not  required  for 
visitors.  But,  as  I  am  now  on  this  subject,  and  while  my 
wife  and  I  are  supposed  to  be  fighting  our  way,  and 
scrambling  througli  burning  patches  of  tussack  and  brush- 
wood towards  the  harbour,  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I  give  a 
short  description  of  this  floating  home  of  ours, — one  that 
we  occupied  for  two  years  and  a  half,  enjoying  many 
comforts  (though  of  our  own  making)  that  are  rarely  met 
with  in  vessels  of  her  size,  even  while  we  experienced  very 
many  inconveniences  and  discomforts. 

Looking  at  her,  as  she  now  lies  peacefully  on  the  water, 
and  moored  stem  and  stern,  she  is  seen  to   be  a  rather 
pretty  vessel,  with  black  hull,  bright  masts,  and  varnished 
yards,  afterwards  painted  black.      Her  length  is  64  ft.,  her 
breadth  15^  ft.,  her  draught  of  water  when  only  in  ballast 
trim  10  feet  6  inches,   and  her  tonnage  88  by   register 
measurement.     In  the   waist  are  seen,  when  hoisted,  two 
fine  boats  of  a  peculiar  build,  something  similar  to  those  of 
the   whalers,   viz.   both   ends   alike ;    and  over   her   stern 
another  but   smaller  boat  hangs.     Her  bulwarks   appear 
higher  than  many  vessels  of  treble  her  size,  and  they  are 
made  so  for  protection  and  comfort.     Glancing  at  her  bow 
it  is  seen  to  be  sharp, — too  sharp,  for  it  is  almost  a  perfect 
wedge,  straight  up  and  down,  with  no  bearings  to  lift  her 
by  in  a  sea-way,  nor  any  of  that  upper  fulness   so  highly 
important,  as  I  conceive,  in  all  ships.     But  if  this  is  wanting 
forward,  it  is  more  than   compensated  for,   even  to  the 
lessening  of  her  sailing  qualities,  by  what  can   be  noticed 
aft.     There,  she  is  as  bulky   and  large   as  some  of  your 
timber  vessels.     Proceeding  on  deck  by  a  quarter  gang- 
way   ladder    with    brass     stanchions,     and    ou     especial 
occasions   baize  manropes,   it    is    at  once  perceived  that 
the  vessel  is  short,  too  sharp  forward,  and  too  much  as  if 
suddenly  cut  off  at  the  stern,  with  her  masts  too  close  to 
each  other.     Apart  from  this,  however,  she  has  the  look  of 
VOL.  I.  L 
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what  she  really  is — a  stout,  and,  in  some  respects,  handsome 
little  craft.  When  her  decks  are  clear  there  is  srood  room 
upon  them  for  moving  about,  and  the  height  of  the  bul- 
warks generally  gives  a  shelter  to  the  crew  from  the  ordinary 
sprays  at  sea ;  though  it  is  very  rare,  unless  in  light  winds 
and  calms,  that  a  single  plank  inboard  is  dry  when  the 
ship  is  under  sail. 

Beginning  our  inspection  forward,  we  find  all  the 
usual  nautical  ajipliances  and  material  in  reference  to 
anchors,  chains,  windlass,  &ic.,  all  of  which  are  of  good 
quality.  Abaft  the  windlass  is  a  small  sliding  hatchway 
with  a  plate-glass  window  on  each  side,  and  a  ladder 
leading  to  the  department  of  the  crew.  This  place, 
called  the  forecastle,  is  or  was  one  of  the  most  roomy 
and  comfortable  that  any  sailors  could  meet  with.  Eight 
sleeping  berths  of  the  usual  dimensions,  as  ordered 
by  the  maritime  law;  shelves  for  crockery  and  books; 
a  table  with  large  bread-locker  underneath ;  and  space  for 
chests ;  give  considerably  more  than  the  usual  accommoda- 
tion to  seamen ;  and  1  have  reason  to  know  my  men  were 
well  satisfied  with  their  home  while  in  it;  the  only  discomfort 
being  one  /could  not  remedy,  and  that  was  leaks,  and  an 
occasional  sea  dashing  down.  Upon  deck  on  the  larboard 
side  of  the  forecastle  hatch,  is  a  boxed-in  cooking  apparatus 
exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  often  causing  us  to  go  with- 
out a  pot  meal ;  but  it  was  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  we 
could  have  in  so  small  a  vessel,  until  finally,  and  at  the 
expense  of  disarranging  the  stowage  of  my  boats,  I  built  up 
another  more  in  amidships.  Opposite  to  the  cooking  ap- 
paratus, and  made  also  box-like  with  a  trap  and  elevating 
flaps,  so  as  to  match  with  the  other,  and  make  a  uniform 
appearance  on  deck,  Avas  a  rather  unusual  luxury  but  a  very 
necessary  one  for  the  men.  Abaft  this  on  both  sides  of  the 
waist  our  spare  spars  were  lashed — not  projecting  out, 
but  one  above  the  other,  for  neatness  and  for  security,  the 
heaviest  of  course  being  lowermost.     In  amidships  on  top 
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of  the  main-liatch  were  stowed,  when  at  sea,  our  two  boats, 
one  alongside  of  the  other  ;  the  thu'd  boat,  a  small  dhingey, 
being  lifted  in  from  over  the  stern,  and  lashed  inboard 
upon  the  tatfrail  and  davits.  Next  beyond  the  two  boats, 
was  the  winch  and  gallows  with  crutch  for  the  foreboom ; 
then  the  hatchway ;  a  ladder  to  the  half  deck,  where  the 
mates  slept  and  lived;  and  just  behind  it  the  pumps,  and 
on  either  side  our  two  little  signal  guns.  Then  came  the 
mainmast ;  and  upon  a  spare  place  next  to  it  the  two 
"  harness  "  or  meat  casks,  painted  and  fitted  to  match. 
After  this  came  a  large  double-flapped  skylight,  with 
windows,  shutters,  and  guards.  This  belonged  to  the 
main  cabin ;  and  a  little  abaft  it  was  the  companion  or 
principal  entrance  to  that  cabin.  Near  it,  the  stove  pipe 
of  copper  ran  up  to  some  height  ;  and  attached  to  it  abaft, 
was  the  place  for  the  compasses  and  binnacle  light.  Directly 
in  front  of  this  was  the  wheel,  &c.,  and  behind  that,  a  fine 
platform  which  spread  over  all  the  iron  work,  wheel  chains, 
and  rudder  gear.  On  the  starboard  side  of  the  wheel,  and 
large  enough  for  any  one  to  have  taken  shelter  in,  was  a 
well-covered-in  flap  locker,  with  pigeon-holes  for  our  flags, 
and  other  compartments  for  the  vax'ious  articles  most  re- 
quired on  deck,  always  excepting  iron,  which,  though  to 
my  annoyance  there  Avas  plenty  about  the  rudder,  I  did 
not  here  choose  to  have  so  near  the  compass.  On  the 
opposite  of  the  vessel,  and  exactly  to  match,  was  another 
locker  entirely  closed  in,  and  only  entered  from  below,  for 
the  use  of  the  cabin. 

Going  down  the  companion  ladder,  which  was  steep  and 
awkward,  we  find  at  the  bottom,  and  opposite  to  us,  a  small 
berth  with  a  sliding  door.  This  is  for  the  boy,  whose 
pantry,  a  tolerably  roomy  one,  is  on  the  left  of  the  ladder, 
under  the  binnacle  and  that  part  of  the  deck  leading  to  the 
wheel.  It  receives  good  light  from  a  "  bull's-eye  "  let  in 
to  the  deck.  Shelves,  crockery,  and  all  necessary  material 
are  to  be  found  here  in  ample  supply.     On  the  right  of  the 

l2 
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pantry  outside  is  a  good  cupboard,  and  near  it  a  door 
leading  to  the  aforesaid  locker  for  cabin  use.  On  tbe  right 
of  the  companion  ladder  is  the  door  leading  into  the  main 
cabin.  This  cabin  is  nine  feet  long  by  seven  feet  broad. 
It  has  an  oblong  table  in  the  centre,  upon  which  the  sky- 
light above  throws  an  excellent,  and  sometimes  in  sunny 
weather  superabundant  light.  At  the  sides  of  this  main 
cabin  are  the  four  sleeping  cabins  I  have  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  another  one  leading  out  of  it  on  the  starboard 
side  astern,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  ladder.  This 
latter  sleeping  cabin  has  many  cupboards  and  contrivances 
in  it,  built  to  economize  space  and  to  give  convenience ; 
but  the  whole  is,  unavoidably,  too  awkwardly  situated  to 
be  of  much  use.  At  the  after  part  of  the  main  cabin  is  a 
brass  stove,  let  into  an  iron  casing  fixed  in  the  partition, 
so  as  to  be  even  with  a  small  cupboard  alongside  of  it. 
It  has  a  good  fire-guard ;  and,  save  that  it  had  bad  ven- 
tilation, it  was  a  great  boon  to  us,  when  after  some 
wearisome  work  we  could  sit  down  for  the  evening, 
and  with  that  little  homely  fire  before  us,  enjoy  this  our 
present  home,  and  at  the  same  time  think  of  the  other 
far-off  home  some  thousands  of  miles  away. 

At  the  fore  part  of  the  cabin,  above  the  table,  was  a 
portrait  of  Captain  Gardiner ;  and  swinging  from  a  secure 
place  in  another  part,  Avas  the  ship's  barometei',  my  own 
being  in  my  private  cabin.  Against  the  side  of  the  sky- 
lio-ht  combings  was  an  excellent  timepiece  of  my  own,  and 
suspended  from  proper  places  was  a  glass  lamp  and  a  tell- 
tale compass.  From  the  main  cabin,  two  doors,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  table,  led  into  my  private  apartments. 
Both  of  these  rooms  opened  into  each  other,  were  car- 
peted, and  lined  with  chintz  imitating  wall-papei\  In 
the  right-hand  one,  many  shelves  were  filled  with  my 
books,  a  collection  of  my  own,  and  amounting  to  more 
than  450  volumes,  some  of  them  rather  expensive  ;  my 
nautical    instruments  ;     drawing    utensils,    tools,    and    a 
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few     pictures,      besides     my     rifle*,     revolver,     double- 
barrelled    pistol*,    fowling-piece,    and    sword ;    the  ship's 
fire-arms,   in   an   oblong   chest,  turned  into  a  good  seat ; 
an  Harmonium,  one  of  Alexandre's   best,  a  fine  musical- 
box   of  large  size,   a  concertina,  one    or  two  spyglasses, 
microscope,  lenses,  &c.  &c. ;    a  two-flap  Pembroke  table, 
arm-chair,    and     a    sofa,    made    of     another    locker     or 
chest,    in   which    I    kept    the    ship's    tobacco    and    other 
sundries.     The  bed-room  had  various  conveniences,  manu- 
factured and   adapted    by  myself.     The  berth  was   lined 
inside    with    calico,    outside    with    chintz    hangings,    and 
was  guarded  from  wet  by   oil-cloth,  though  not    always 
secure    from    a    little    dropping   through    the  deck-light. 
A    door    from    the    fore    part    of  the    bed-room  opened 
into  a  small  place  where  a  washing  apparatus  was  fixed. 
From  this  an  opening  led  into  the  principal  store-room, 
which  was  thus  always  \inder  my  own  care,  as  it  could 
only    be    entered  through   my  place,  except   when  fresh 
stores  were  required  to  be  put  there  from  the  hold.     At 
that   time,   and    on    serving-out   days    (and    I    generally 
served  out  stores  with  my  own  hands,  unless  too  busy), 
a  large   door  was  opened.     This    door  led  into  the  main 
hold,  where,  on    top  of  the  ballast,  our  casks    of  water 
were    stowed,    and    where    I    could    easily    communicate 
with    my    two    mates,    whose     cabin,    on   the    starboard 
side,  opposite  to  the  store-room,  and  next  to  my  library, 
was   built    and    adapted,   also  by  myself  and    with   my 
own  hands,   in   every    way    to    make    them    comfortable. 
Twelve  feet  long   by  six   broad,  they  had  in  it  two  good 
sleeping  berths,  a  table,  shelves,  crockery,  &c. ;   and  with 
a  deck-light,  and  a  good  door  to  shut  themselves  in  when 
required,   I    believe    that   very  few   officers  in  vessels  of 
much    larger  size    would  find  such  good   accommodation. 
The   hold   of  the  ship   was  filled  principally  with  ballast, 

*  These  two,  given  me  by  a  A'alued  friend,  were  of  course  not  parted 
with  in  the  general  sale  that  had  ultimately  to  take  place  at  Stanley. 
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it  liavino;  been  Intended,  when  the  agreement  was  made 
with  me,  that  she  was  never  to  carry  cargo ;  indeed  she 
was  never  built  for  it,  inasmuch  as  she  required  too  much 
ballast  on  account  of  the  dead  wood  in  her.  Entirely 
for  accommodation,  and  carrying  the  mission  stores  to 
various  places,  I  was  to  keep  her,  and  indeed  joined  her, 
and  took  command  of  her,  only  as  a  yacht,  or  not  engaged 
in  trading.  It  was  in  this  capacity  we  were  free  in  some 
places  from  certain  dues ;  and,  therefore,  had  I  been 
inclined  to  trade,  it  would  have  been  a  deception  upon 
those  who,  receiving  the  word  of  the  Committee  that  she 
was  not  for  trading,  exempted  her  from  payment  of  all 
dues. 

In  my  enumeration  of  various  articles  in  the  cabin,  all 
of  which  I  should  observe  were  my  own,  except  what  I 
have  named  as  belonging  to  the  ship,  I  have  forgotten  to 
mention  ovir  live  pets.  One  of  these  was  a  beautiful  and 
valuable  long-tailed  canary,  a  splendid  songster.  He  had 
been  with  us  since  1849,  when  I  first  had  him  a  gift  in 
New  York,  the  cage  he  w^as  born  in  being  that  in 
which  he  now  was,  and  from  which  he  had  never  been 
taken,  except  at  intervals  for  a  short  time  to  clean  the 
woodwork.  From  New  York  we  brought  him  to  England, 
where  he  travelled  by  rail,  and  road,  and  steam  to  several 
places ; — he  then  went  a  voyage  to  Australia,  sojourned 
with  us  in  our  tent,  hut,  cottage,  and  amongst  the 
natives  there,  charming  them  with  his  notes  as,  it  will 
be  found,  he  also  did  in  Fuegia ; — was  with  us  in  our 
vessel  on  that  Australian  coast  during  a  fearful  gale, 
when  hope  was  gone  and  death  momentarily  expected ; 
returned  to  England  round  Cape  Horn; — reposed  awhile 
in  London  ; — went  to  Bristol ; — left  our  home  once  more ; 
— visited  the  wild  seas  I  am  now  taking  the  reader  to  ; — 
lived  through  every  change,  through  every  danger,  only  to 
return  once  more  to  England,  and  then  to  die  !  He  was 
moulting  at  the  proper  time  according  to  the  Antarctic 
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seasons,  but  here,  as  I  suppose,  being  in  winter,  it  was 
too  cold,  and  I  expect  he  must  have  suffered  much  by 
the  change,  though,  as  may  be  inferred  from  our  carrying 
him  about  so  long,  we  took  great  care  of  him. 

The  other  pet  was  of  a  much  larger  size,  a  cockatoo, 
brought  with  us  from  the  wilds  of  Australia.  As  a  tame 
bird,  and  a  very  fine  one  of  her  kind,  going  loose  about 
the  ship  and  about  the  house,  walking  up  stairs  of  a 
morning  to  come  into  my  bed-room,  and  often  perching 
uj»on  my  chair,  and  soliciting  my  notice  while  I  write, 
she  could  not,  I  am  sure,  be  surpassed.  A  splendid 
cardinal  grosbeak,  obtained  at  Monte  Video,  is  also  to 
be  mentioned.  His  notes,  as  he  sings  most  beautifully 
in  my  garden,  are  even  now  in  my  ear.  Perhaps  we  may 
be  over  partial ;  but  our  attachment  to  these  and  other 
pets  we  afterwards  obtained,  may  not  be  thought  too 
ridiculous,  when  it  is  remembered  we  often  had  no  other 
living  things  to  amuse  us.* 

After  the  visit  we  had  paid  to  the  western  part  of 
Keppel  Island  I  began  to  get  the  ship  ready  for  sea, 
intending  forthwith  to  go  round  to  Stanley  and  communi- 
cate with  the  authorities.  I  was  now  anxious  to  do  this 
for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  appi'oach 
of  winter,  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  a  gale  of  wind 
blowing  almost  incessantly  during  the  day,  and  also 
occasionally  at  night.  j\]y  instructions  told  me  to  visit  the 
natives  as  early  as  possible  ;  the  verbal  and  written  "  hints 
for  my  guidance"  cautioned  me  not  to  go  yet;  and  though 
at  that  time  I  had  not  received  letters  from  home,  there 
were  several  that  came  to  hand  afterwards  to  the  same 
'  effect.    With  this  contradictory  intimation  of  the  Society's 

*  I  have  given  the  above  description  of  the  mission  vessel  for  the 
purpose  of  imj)arting  a  few  hints  to  any  one  fitting  out  a  small  ship,  as 
I  can  assure  them  such  a  jjlan  as  that  I  have  mentioned  will  be  found 
very  comfortable  ;  and,  also  for  those  of  the  Mission  friends  who,  never 
having  seen  their  httle  yacht,  have  expressed  a  wish  to  know  all 
about  her. 
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wishes  I  determined  to  thi'ow  overboard  all  vacillation  upon 
the  subject ;  and,  following  my  instructions,  do  in  all  things 
as  I  was   directed  to  do,  that   which   I  "justly  considered 
most  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  objects  in  view." 
Accordingly,  my   present  intention  was   to    communicate 
with  the  authorities,  then  proceed  to  Monte  Video  for  the 
clergyman  whom  I  had  been  requested  to  meet  there,  if 
I  possibly  could,  in  February  or  March,  and,  finding  him, 
be  then  guided  in  some  measure  by  circumstances  and  his 
desire  to  visit  the  Patagonians  or  Fuegians.     Should  he 
not  have  ari-ived,  then  I  would  retvirn  to  the  station,  and 
perhaps  proceed  to  the  Coast  by  myself.     This  settled  in 
my  mind,  I  gave  orders  to  the  mates,  who  soon  had  yards 
and  topmasts  up,  sails  bent,  and  everything  in  order  ;  and 
then  arranging  every  necessary  matter  connected  with  the 
land  party  for  their  safety,  and  to  be  prepared  for  mishaps, 
we  unmoored  on  the  6th  of  March,  hauled  down  Gardiner 
Channel,  and  once  more  rode  at  single  anchor  in  Committee 
Bay.    I  should  have  mentioned  that  dvu'ing  one  of  my  more 
leisure  days,  and  feeling  the  importance  to  the  Committee 
of  a  correct  topographical  knowledge  of  the  mission  home 
we  had  selected,  I  made  a  plan  of  the  entire  island,  taking 
the  points  from  the  summits  of  the  hills  I  had  ascended, 
and  the    valleys,  bays,  &:c.,  according  as  I  visited  them. 
The  general  chart  of  the   Falklands,  as  will  be  seen  by 
those  who  may  examine  that  very  excellent  survey,  could 
not  aid  me   nmch  ;   still  it  has  produced,  though  not  by 
me,  a  published  plan  of  Keppel  Island  and  the   adjacent 
group. 

As  the  doctor,  in  his  capacity  of  land  superintendent, 
wished  to  visit  the  authorities  at  Stanley,  and  with  myself 
settle  about  the  occupation  of  Keppel  Island,  it  was  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  go  with  me  now.  He  therefore  came 
on  board,  leaving  in  the  house  the  catechist,  carpenter, 
and  mason;  and  on  the  following  day,  at  9  a.m.,  we  got 
tmder  weigh  ;    and,  proceeding  round  the  land  as  before, 
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entered  Port  Egmont,  and  stood  across  towards  Saunders 
Island. 

Port  Egmont  is  a  most  capacious  and  secure  harbour, 
having  everywhere  good  holding  ground,  but  its  waters  arc 
occasionally  ruffled  to  a  great  degree  by  the  heavy  winds 
so  common  to  these  parts.  It  is  something  in  the  form  of 
a  trapezium,  with  the  acute  angle — supposing  it  to  be 
topped  off — forming  the  entrance  at  the  north  from  the 
sea ;  the  shortest  side,  in  a  broken  and  irregular  curve, 
being  opposite,  with  a  narrow  and  dangerous  passage  in  it 
called  Reef  Passage,  which  leads  by  tortuous  channels 
through  many  rocks  into  Byron  Sound,  hereafter  to  be 
spoken  of;  the  next  shortest  side  being  that  on  the  west, 
forming  Savmders  Island ;  that  on  the  N.E.  is  Keppel ; 
and  the  remaining  side — more  bent  than  any,  and  broken 
up  by  numerous  small  islands,  rocks,  and  channels — is  to 
the  east  and  south-east. 

Approaching  Saunders  Island  by  the  way  I  came,  it  is 
seen  to  be  very  mountainous ;  the  hills  facing  us  approach- 
ing nearly  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  only  falling  back 
to  the  south-west,  where  some  low  land  is  seen.  There 
are  two  anchorages,  viz.,  the  old  Settlement  Cove, 
about  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  Port  Egmont ;  and 
Sealer's  Cove,  a  mile  farther  on  to  the  southward,  and 
where  the  hills  begin  to  fall  back.  The  former  is  not 
qviickly  made  out,  owing  to  the  apparently  unbroken  line 
of  the  mountain  range  and  cliffs  at  its  base  ;  but,  on  coming 
near,  a  small  cove  is  seen  running  in  between  two  of  the 
lower  hills  in  front,  and  on  the  left  some  ruins  in  the  shape 
of  stone  foundations  and  fallen  walls.  Even  these  latter 
are  barely  distinguishable  from  the  rocks,  being  not  unlike 
a  number  of  stones  and  hillocks  accidentally  thrown 
together,  until  the  glass  enables  a  keen  observer  to  detect 
their  true  character.  The  other  cove  being  more  shel- 
tered from  southerly  winds,  is  the  better  place  to  anchor  in  ; 
and  accordingly,  after  coming  well  up  to  and  looking  at 
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the  one  I  have  mentioned,  I  put  the  helm  a-weather,  the 
wind  being  north-west,  and  stood  along  the  dark,  and  in 
some  parts  high,  rocky  cliffs  to  the  southward.  The  water 
was  deep  enough  to  skirt  the  kelp,  which  does  not 
run  out  far,  until  we  came  to  a  bluff;  and  in  a  moment 
or  two  afterwards  short  soundings  were  obtained  as  we 
entered  Sealer's  Cove.  At  noon  we  dropped  anchor  in 
five  fathoms  water.  Unfortunately  it  now  began  to  rain, 
and  though  this  did  not  interfere  with  going  on  shore  to 
examine^  yet  it  necessarily  took  away  much  of  the  pleasure 
we  might  otherwise  have  experienced  in  visiting  this  once 
important  place  ;  at  least  imjwrtant  if  we  attach  import- 
ance to  anything  that  nearly  causes  a  war  between  two 
powerful  nations.  The  very  recollection  of  this,  and 
the  political  hubbub  it  created  at  the  time,  made  me  scan 
the  place  with  a  curious  eye  ;  and  the  first  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  sight  of  such  a  rugged,  barren,  and  apparently 
unproductive  island  was  one  of  amazement  that  it  could 
ever  have  been  so  regarded  as  to  be  a  bone  of  con- 
tention to  any  civilized  states.  Nor  was  this  impression 
lessened  by  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality 
whereon  was  enacted  that  Spanish  comedy,  (certainly  not 
one  of  Calderon  or  Lope  deVega,)  which  took  1,600  men  to 
perfoMn  it  upon  a  stage  of  five  frigates  moored  head  and 
stern  to  each  other,  and  aided,  for  the  necessary  effect, 
by  134  pieces  of  cannon  ;  the  audience  being  some  fifty  or 
sixty  laughing  British  seamen,  who  with  their  characteristic 
fearlessness  and  impudence  actually  faced  the  gallant  Dons 
without  blinking,  until  their  leaders  found  the  comedy 
likely  to  end  in  tragedy,  and  wisely  left  the  stage. 

At  the  time  the  old  settlement  at  Port  Egmont  in  the 
Falklands  was  established,  there  had  been  hopes,  as  I 
have  before  said,  of  its  being  a  thriving  one.  Whether 
there  was  ground  or  not  for  those  hopes  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  description  of  the  settlement  given 
by  one  who  was  there  for  two  years  during  that  period. 
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As  this  description  is  but  confirming  what  I  myself  partly 
should  have  said,  I  here  offer  it  instead  of  my  own,  con- 
sidering that  it  will  better  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader 
a  picture  of  what  follows,  than  an  account  by  one  who 
only  visited  the  scene  eighty  years  after  the  events  took 
place  that  will  be  mentioned. 
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Description  of  the  Old  Settlement  of  Port  Egmont. — Gardens  and 
Productions. — Abundance  of  Vegetables. — The  Bog-balsam,  Fachi- 
nal,  and  Tussack. — A  Spanish  Force  of  1,600  men  attacks  the 
feeble  Settlement. — Five  Frigates  moored  Head  and  Stern  to  bombard 
the  Place.— Means  of  Defence  taken. — Landing  of  the  Spanish 
Troops  and  Artillery. — Firing  commenced. — Capitulation  of  the 
British. — Ultimate  Restitution  made  by  Spain. — Revival  of  the 
Settlement,  and  final  Evacuation  in  1/74. — Present  Condition  of  the 
Place. — Solitary  Grave  of  a  Sailor. —  Remains  of  a  Wreck. — Depar- 
ture for  Stanley. — Approach  of  Bad  Weather. — Enter  White-Rock 
Harbour.  —Timely  anchor  before  a  Gale. 

The  writer  from  whom  I  quote  says : — "  The  settlement 
was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  an  island  named  Saunders, 
from  whence  there  was  a  view  of  the  whole  harbour,  called 
Port  Egmont.  Its  ornament  and  defence  was  a  large  timber 
blockhouse,  which  had  been  framed  in  England,  and  carried 
out  in  pieces.  It  could  mount  four  guns,  and  had  a  good 
command  of  the  landing-place ;  but  if  attacked  with  any- 
considerable  force  it  was  incapable  of  making  much  resist- 
ance, but  must  capitulate  upon  any  terms ;  for  on  the  enemy 
firing  a  tar -barrel  under  it,  they  might  soon  reduce  it  to 
ashes.  This  fort  we  found  converted  into  a  storehouse  on 
account  of  its  capaciousness  and  security,  and  as  such  we 
used  it  during  our  continuance  on  the  island.  Besides  this 
there  were  some  other  buildings  of  an  inferior  construction, 
erected  by  the  unskilful  hands  of  marine  architects  out  of 
what  materials  the  shore  afforded,  such  as  stones  and  soda, 
and  thatched  for  the  most  part  with  penguin  grass.    In  the 
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most  splendid  of  these,  which  was  covered  with  tarred 
canvass,  the  captain  of  the  'Hound'  had  taken  up  his 
residence  while  he  was  governor  of  the  place ;  and  in  this 
dwelling  he  was  succeeded  by  our  commander,  Lieutenant 
Clayton,  who  had  the  area  in  the  front  inclosed,  for 
distinction's  sake,  with  a  small  parapet  wall,  on  which  the 
shallop's  swivels  were  mounted,  and  which  we  fired  on 
every  occasion  of  rejoicing.  Not  far  from  hence  was 
a  house  of  somewhat  less  elegance  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  petty  officers,  whose  inferiority  of  rank  might  be 
discovered  at  a  distance  by  another  circumstance  besides 
that  of  the  battery ;  for  whereas  the  chimney  of  the  chicji 
officer's  mansion  was  made  out  of  an  old  ship's  funnel, 
that  of  the  others  was  composed  of  a  cask  clapped  on  the 
roof.  The  habitation  of  the  private  men  was  a  long 
building,  which  Captain  Burr  had  raised  as  an  additional 
store,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  it  did  not  excel  the  rest  in 
magnificence.  I  must  here  take  notice  that  the  crew  of 
the  '  Penguin '  were  the  only  people  who  lived  wholly  on 
shore ;  all  the  other  ships'  companies,  who  had  been  here, 
remained  on  board  their  respective  vessels ;  only  the  incli- 
nation of  the  commander  of  the  '  Hound'  led  him  to 
prefer  a  residence  on  land  for  himself  and  boatmen.  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  hastily  erected  edifices 
were  in  the  best  repair ;  we  found,  at  our  taking  possession 
of  them,  that  they  required  much  attention,  in  order  to 
make  them  weather-proof,  which  we  effected  by  giving 
them  an  additional  wall  of  sods,  and  binding  on  new  thatch 
upon  the  rafters,  which  were  mostly  ribs  of  whales  that 
had  been  cast  on  tlje  beach.  We  had  likewise  two  sheds, 
one  for  the  carpenters,  and  another  for  the  smiths ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  a  musket-shot  from  the  block-house  was  an 
inclosure,  with  a  slight  hovel  in  it,  occujjied  by  the  people 
who  took  care  of  the  little  live  stock  we  had  amon^  us. 
But  the  glory  of  our  colony  was  the  gardens,  which  we 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  as  being  fully  convinced 
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how  much  the  comforts  of  our  situation  depended  upon  our 
being  plentifully  supplied  with  vegetables.  The  greatest 
number  of  these  gardens  lay  about  a  mile  from  the  settle- 
ment, at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  sheltered  on  each  side  by 
two  large  hills,  and  exceedingly  well  watered.  The  soil 
was  fine  black  earth,  rather  shallow  ;  but  this  was  remedied 
by  bringing  in  large  quantities  from  other  places,  and 
forming  it  into  beds.  The  manure  we  made  use  of  was 
decayed  seaweed,  and  this  we  found  for  the  time  we  had 
to  stay  answered  our  purpose  very  effectually.  We  were 
well  paid  for  our  trouble ;  for  we  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  potatoes,  cabbages,  broccoli,  carrots,  turnips,  borecole, 
spinach,  parsley,  lettuce,  English  celery,  mustai'd,  cresses, 
and  some  few  but  very  fine  cauliflowers.  Onions,  however, 
so  necessary  to  our  geese,  were  wanting ;  they  grew  up, 
but  the  roots  were  never  of  any  size.  Of  cucumbers  we 
can  say  we  did  cut  some ;  but  beets  and  radishes  quite 
baffled  our  utmost  art.  The  peas  we  set  were  totally 
destroyed  by  the  mice ;  nor  could  we  get  wheat  to  come 
to  any  perfection.  Of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
island  the  most  useful  was  the  wild  celery,  which  grows 
in  vast  quantities  in  any  swampy  place,  and  was  eaten  by 
us  all  the  year  round,  being  very  palatable.  Scurvy  grass 
is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  equal  in  goodness 
to  any  seen  in  England.  These  were  the  only  medicinal 
plants,  except  the  maiden  hair,  which  species  of  the  adianth 
grows  very  plentifully  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  bearing 
in  the  month  a  fragrant  white  berry  of  the  size  of  a 
sloe ;  the  leaves  being  infused  in  boiling  water  make  a 
very  agreeable  tea,  and  as  such  we  frequently  used  it  for 
breakfast. 

"  There  was  also  a  kind  of  excrescence  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  be  found  on  all  the  islands  indiscriminately, 
so  exceedingly  diiFerent  from  anything  ever  seen  by  us  in 
other  places,  that  we  could  only  guess  it  at  first  to  be  the 
work  of  a  mole,  or  some  such  subterraneous  operator ;  but 
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upon  examination  it  was  found  to  belong  to  the  vegetable 
world.  The  size  was  various  according  to  the  different 
age  of  the  plant  ;  and  the  outward  appearance  was  like  that 
of  a  round  hillock,  sometimes  two  feet  in  height,  and  near 
nine  in  circumference,  covered  with  a  kind  of  velvet  crust 
similar  to  those  clumps  of  moss  which  grow  on  the  roofs  of 
houses.  This  coat  was  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
and  would  bear  a  man  to  sit  on  it ;  but,  when  broken 
through,  it  exhibited  to  us  a  sight  that  at  first  was  sur- 
prising; for  the  whole  cavity  was  filled  with  an  infinite 
number  of  small  stalks,  edged  with  very  diminutive  leaves, 
exactly  like  those  of  the  fir,  to  which  it  bore  a  near  resem- 
blance in  another  respect,  viz.,  that  the  juice  of  it  appeared 
very  resinous,  and  the  top  of  each  hillock  was  spangled 
with  numberless  exudations  of  various  masrnitudes,  from 
the  size  of  a  large  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut,  brown 
on  the  outside,  but  white  Avithin ;  these  drops  seemed 
analogous  both  in  taste  and  smell  to  the  Gum  Ammoniaciim ; 
but  we  could  not  discover,  by  repeated  experiments,  that 
they  had  any  medicinal  virtue.  Sometimes  a  few  of  the 
internal  branches  would  push  through  the  surface,  and 
then  the  leaves  being  more  expanded,  they  looked  like 
myrtles  in  miniature.  There  are  no  trees  of  any  kind  to 
be  met  with  here,  not  even  such  as  are  natives  of  the  most 
inhospitable  climates ;  owing  I  believe  to  this,  that  the  soil, 
though  good,  is  seldom  deeper  than  a  foot,  below  which  we 
always  found  either  rocks,  stiff  clay,  or  an  absolute  bog. 
Most  of  these  islands  are  covered  with  heath  about  a  foot 
high,  which  in  the  spring  produces  red  berries  in  great 
quantities  (  ?  arbutus).  On  these  the  land  geese  feed  at 
that  season,  and  we  ourselves  thought  them  by  no  means 
disagreeable.  Intermixed  with  the  heath,  fern  grows  very 
abundantly  ;  but  near  the  shores  no  vegetable  is  to  be 
found  except  penguin  grass,  which  is  a  very  coarse  species, 
rising  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven,  and  sometimes  ten  feet. 
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from  a  large  hillock  formed  of  the  decayed  leaves  and  ad- 
ventitious earth.  Many  acres  within  the  beach  are  overrun 
with  these  clumps,  which  at  a  distance  have  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  coppice  of  underwood.  The  roots  of  this 
grass,  when  freed  from  the  outer  coats,  tasted  sweetish, 
and  were  reckoned  very  palatable  by  some  of  our  maroon- 
ing parties,  who  were  not  unfrequently  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  them.  Amidst  the  penguin  grass  the  sea  lions 
made  their  haunts  whenever  they  retreated  to  any  distance 
from  the  water." 

This  description,  which  is  applicable  in  some  of  its  parts 
to  all  the  Falklands,  I  have  given  in  preference  to  words 
of  my  own.  My  note  book,  however,  is  full  of  nearly 
everything  the  same  as  here  related,  and  as  given  by  other 
writers  of  later  date ;  but  as  it  must  necessarily  occur  that 
men  writing  on  the  same  subject,  and  truthfully  giving  an 
account  of  all  they  see,  will  almost  echo  each  other's  words, 
and  appear  to  be  copying  verbatim  from  those  who  have 
gone  before  them,  whei'eas  they  are  but  faithful  narrators, 
I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  quote  as  I  have  done.  I 
now  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  events  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  as  occurring  here  when  the  Spanish  force  took 
possession  of  the  settlement. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  loss  of  the  "  Swift,"  as  related 
in  a  previous  page,  when,  on  June  4th,  a  Spanish  frigate 
put  into  Port  Egmont,  under  pretence  that  she  had  been  53 
days  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  distressed  for  water  ;  but 
three  days  after  her  consorts,  consisting  of  four  other 
frigates,  also  arrived,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  they  had 
been  only  26  days  at  sea,  had  parted  from  the  first  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  and,  instead  of  being  on  their  way  to  Solidad,  were 
now  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destination.  "  These  five 
frigates  carried  134  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  between 
1,600  and  1,700  men,  including  soldiers  and  marines,  on 
board ;  besides  which  they  had  brought  with  them  a  train 
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of  artilleiy  and  other  materials  sufficient  to  have  invested 
a  reguhir  fortification  instead  of  a  wooden  blockhouse 
which  had  not  a  port-hole  cut  in  it,  and  only  four  pieces 
of  cannon  which  were  sunk  in  the  mud,  to  defend  it. 

"  A  Spanish  broad  pendant  was  immediately  hoisted,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  four  last  frigates;  and,  as  no  doubt  of  their 
intentions  now  remained,  Captain  Farmer  ordered  most  of 
the  officers  and  men  who  had  belonged  to  the  '  Swift '  to 
come  on  shore  to  the  defence  of  the  settlement,  and 
Captain  Maltby  to  bring  the  'Favourite'  nearer  into  the 
cove.  Upon  the  first  motions  of  the  *  Favourite,'  one  of 
the  Spanish  frigates  sent  an  officer  on  board  to  acquaint 
Captain  Maltby  that  if  he  weighed  they  would  fire 
into  him ;  he,  however,  got  under  sail  regardless  of  this 
menace ;  and  the  frigate  fired  two  shots,  which  fell  to  lee- 
ward of  him  ;  and  three  of  the  Spaniards  got  under  weigh, 
and  worked  to  windward  as  he  did.  In  the  meantime 
Captain  ]\Ialtby  sent  an  officer  on  board  the  Spanish  com- 
modore to  know  the  reason  why  one  of  his  ships  had  fired 
at  him ;  to  which  he  answered  that  the  shots  were  only 
fired  as  signals. 

"  From  the  first  appearance  of  the  ships,  Captain  Fanner 
had  been  active  in  clearing  the  stores  out  of  the  block- 
house, and  endeavouring  to  make  it  as  defensible  as  its 
nature  would  permit.  Their  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
were  12-pounders,  were  planted  on  a  battery  that  covered 
the  landing-place,  but  were  so  swallowed  up,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  water  and  mud,  as  to  be  rendered  en- 
tirely useless ;  these  he  had  removed  to  the  block-house, 
and  had  the  platform  cleared,  and  port-holes  cut  out  for 
them.  In  the  meantime,  on  June  8th,  both  tlie  captains 
wrote  to  the  Spanish  conunodore,  that  as  he  had  received 
the  refreshments  which  he  stood  in  need  of,  they  desired, 
in  the  name  and  authority  of  the  King  their  master, 
that   he  would  immediately    depart  from  that  port,  and 
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totally  evacuate  all  the  islands  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Falklands. 

"  Letters  were  written  from  the  Spanish  commodore 
about  the  same  time  to  both  the  captains  separately,  request- 
ing them  in  the  tenderest  terms  to  consider  his  great  power, 
and  their  own  defenceless  situation ;  and  that  they  would,  by 
quitting  the  place,  prevent  his  being  under  a  necessity  of 
proceeding  to  hostilities,  the  consequence  of  which  would 
render  them  incnpable  of  pursuing  their  voyage  home. 
The  next  day  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Spaniard 
to  induce  the  British  captains  to  quietly  abandon  the  place ; 
but  to  this  and  another  letter,  our  officers  returned  for 
answer,  that  words  are  not  always  deemed  hostilities,  and 
that  they  could  not  think  he  would,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
put  his  threats  into  execution.  Fifteen  minutes  had 
been  given  the  British  to  surrender ;  but  this  made  no 
alteration  in  the  determination  arrived  at  by  Captains 
Farmer  and  Maltby,  nor  did  an  inspection  (by  request 
of  the  Spaniards,  to  show  the  folly  of  resistance)  of 
the  troops  and  artillery  ready  to  be  landed.  The  Spa- 
nish frigates  then  warped  in  close  to  the  shore,  and 
moored  head  and  stern  opposite  the  block -house  and  battery. 
At  night  Captain  Maltby,  with  fifty  of  the  '  Favour- 
ite's' men  came  on  shore,  and  brought  with  them  two 
6-pounders,  ten  swivels,  and  a  quantity  of  small  arms  and 
ammunition.  The  next  morning  a  party  of  the  Spanish 
troops  and  artillery  landed  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  people  ;  and  when  they  had  advanced  about  half- 
way from  the  place  they  had  landed  at,  the  rest  of  the 
boats,  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  and  artillery,  put 
off  from  one  of  the  Spanish  frigates,  and  rowed  right  in  for 
the  cove,  being  covered  by  the  fire  of  the  frigates,  whose 
shot  went  over  the  block-house. 

"  Our  people  fired  some  shot,  but  seeing  the  impossibility 
of  defending  the  settlement,  and  the  Spaniards  having  now 
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broke  tlu'ough  all  the  limits  of  peace  and  amity,  even  to  the 
actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  so  that  their  conduct 
was  neither  capable  of  being  denied  nor  explained  away, 
our  officers  having  done  all  they  honourably  could  do,  and 
now  desirous  of  saving  the  lives  of  their  people,  hung  out 
a  flag  of  truce  and  demanded  articles  of  capitulation." 

These  were  granted  ;  the  English  settlers  returned  home, 
leaving  the  Spaniards  in  possession,  until,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  restitution  having  been  demanded  and  made.  Captain 
Burr  of  the  "  Hound  "  sloop -of- war  came  and  resided  here 
as  governor  of  the  revived  British  settlement.  In  February 
1772,  the  "Endeavour"  store-ship  arrived  from  England, 
bringing  with  her  a  new  governor  and  force.  In  her  hold 
she  had  also  brought  in  pieces  an  armed  shallop  of  36  tons, 
and  mounting  ten  swivels.  She  was  built  for  the  purpose, 
and  called  the  "  Penguin,"  being  intended  to  remain  out 
in  the  colony  for  general  use.  As  soon  as  Lieutenant 
Clayton,  the  new  governoi*,  had  read  his  commission  and 
relieved  Captain  Burr,  the  "  Penguin's  "  keel  was  laid  by 
the  carpenters,  and  on  the  9th  of  Api'il  she  was  launched. 
On  the  17th  Captain  Burr,  in  the  "  Hound,"  accompanied 
by  the  "  Endeavour,"  left  for  England.  The  new  governor 
had  with  him  one  master's  mate,  two  midshipmen,  two 
surgeon's  mates,  and  18  seamen,  besides  23  marines  under 
a  lieutenant. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  for  the  next  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  "  Endeavour  "  again 
visited  them  ;  and,  instead  of  bringing,  as  was  expected, 
additional  stores,  orders  came  to  evacuate  the  settlement. 
No  time  was  lost  in  doing  this.  The  "  Penguin "  was 
taken  to  pieces,  and  what  was  useful  of  her  transferred 
again  into  the  hold  of  the  store-ship ;  all  the  remaining 
stores  were  shipped,  and  preparations  made  for  abandoning 
the  island,  though  not  without  leaving  marks  of  Britain 
still  holding  claim.    This  was  done  as  follows: — "  On  May 
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20tli,  the  day  appointed,  the  seamea  being  ranged  in  order, 
and    the    marines  drawn   up    under   arms,  the    following 
inscription  was  engraved  on  a  piece  of  lead,  which  was 
affixed  to  the  door  of  the  block-house  : — 
"  Be  it  known  to  all  nations, 

"  That  Falkland's  Island,  with  this  fort,  the  storehouses, 
wharfs,  harbours,  bays,  and  creeks  thereunto  belonging,  are 
the  sole  right  and  property  of  His  most  Sacred  Majesty 
George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  In  witness  whereof 
this  plate  is  set  up,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty's  colours  left 
flying,  as  a  mark  of  possession,  by  S.  W.  Clayton,  com- 
mandinof  officer  at  Falkland's  island.     A.D.  1774." 

The  union  jack  being  then  hoisted,  the  people  gave  three 
cheers,  and  they  all  immediately  embarked. 

Previous  to  this,  a  whaler,  called  the  "  King  George/' 
Captain  Greenwood,  from  Rhode  Island,  had  arrived, 
having  lost  her  anchors  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  She 
asked  for  a  fresh  supply  ;  but  as  none  could  be  spared  her, 
the  captain  determined  to  winter  here,  and  accordingly,  such 
things  as  were  not  intended  to  be  taken  away  were  turned 
over  for  his  use.  The  gardens,  thirty-eight  in  number, 
were  well  stocked  with  vegetables  ;  and  many  articles  that 
could  be  spared  were  likewise  given  to  him.  On  the  day 
following  the  formal  evacuation,  the  "  Endeavour"  sailed  ; 
and  the  settlement  since  then  has  never  been  re-occupied. 
Occasionally,  sealers  have  visited  the  place,  and  remained 
here  awhile,  amongst  them  a  well-known  American  captain 
named  Smyley,  whose  exploits  I  shall  have  to  allude  to 
by  and  by;  and  in  1832,  II.B.M.  sloop  "Clio"  called 
and  left  her  name,  by  inscribing  it  on  a  large  slab  of  stone. 
One  whaling  vessel  that  had,  when  near  the  Falklands 
caught  fire,  came  here  for  the  crew  to  escape;  and,  in 
Sealer's  Cove,  where  she  was  purposely  run  aground,  the 
remains  of  her  hull  are  now  to  be  seen  at  low  water. 
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Having  thus  given  a  description  and  brief  history  of  all 
relating  to  this  place,  I  will  now  proceed  with  my  personal 
narrative. 

Despite  the  wet  weather,  the  doctor  and  I  landed  at  the 
head  of  the  cove.  A  fine  pebbly  beach  on  a  gradual 
ascent  led  up  to  a  space  of  ground  under  the  cliffs,  and  open 
to  the  south,  and  which,  by  its  being  marked  off  in  squares, 
with  sundry  paths  between,  and  edged  with  slates,  I  at 
at  once  inferred  to  have  been  the  gardens  spoken  of.  They 
were  to  appearance  artificially  elevated  above  the  highest 
water  mark  or  spray,  and  even  now  had  some  luxuriant 
grass  upon  them.  A  fine  stream  of  water  ran  close  by,  and 
various  remains  of  previous  occupation  by  Europeans  were 
to  be  seen;  daffodils,  wild  flowers,  house  foundations,  stone 
marks,  imported  shrubs,  such  as  the  heather  or  furze,  met 
the  eye ;  and,  besides  the  geese  and  other  birds  in  abun- 
dance, rabbits  every  now  and  then  darted  past  us. 

Ascending  the  cliff  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  soil, 
we  traversed  a  well-beaten  path,  amidst  a  quantity  of 
furze  in  bloom,  and  took  our  way  towards  the  old  settle- 
ment. As  I  walked  on,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
the  mind  running  back  to  the  scenes  enacted  here  eighty 
years  ago.  From  my  elevated  position  at  the  edge  of 
these  cliffs,  I  could,  in  imagination,  see  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  anchor  in  the  waters  beneath  me,  and  just  preparing 
to  bombard  that  heap  of  ruins  (then  not  very  much 
better)  now  in  sight  before  us.  I  could  even  fancy  the 
same  soldiers  and  artillerymen  w^ere  on  their  march 
along  the  hill  facing  me,  and  opposite  the  settlement, 
to  destroy  the  little  colony  they  were  advancing  against. 
I  might  have  gone  further  in  the  mental  phantasy,  and 
have  allowed  the  gusts  of  wind  to  have  become  the 
echoing  reports  of  the  booming  cannon;  but  the  whole 
affair  seemed  so  preposterous,  even  in  the  past  reality, 
that  I  could  not  help  a  hearty  laugh,  as,  after  an  up-and 
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down-hill  walk  of  better  than  a  mile,  we  arrived  at  the 
ruins,  and  I  exclaimed,  "  So  this  is  the  mighty  settlement 
the  Spaniard  envied  us  ! "  There,  true  enough,  in  its 
remains  it  lay.  One  or  two  remnants  of  stone  buildings 
and  walls,  with  some  bricks  scattered  about,  and  various 
mounds  of  earth  in  rectilineal,  square,  and  oblong  form, 
denoted  the  place  where  once  had  stood  the  British  settle- 
ment of  Port  Egmont.  An  excellent  little  boat  harbour, 
made  with  some  surprisingly  large  blocks  of  hard  stone, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  leading  to  the  cove,  into 
which,  at  its  head,  ran  a  fine  stream  of  water,  that  had 
previously  meandered  through  coppices  of  heather,  wild 
scrub,  and  some  good  grass.  The  cove  itself  is,  at  low 
water,  so  shallow  that,  in  after  visits,  I  often  had  a 
difficulty  in  getting  my  boat  out  when  allowing  her  to 
come  up  too  high  ;  and  at  no  time  have  I  found  enough 
water  to  get  the  schooner  in,  as  I  had  supposed  could 
be  done.  Near  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
settlement  had  stood,  I  found  a  head-board,  marking  the 
grave  of  a  poor  sailor.  I  have  always  lingered  for  a 
moment  or  two  over  these  solitary  graves  met  with 
in  fai'-off  resting-places  ;  some  in  the  Arctic  lands, 
Bome  in  the  Eastern  isles,  some  in  the  wilds  of 
Australia,  and  some  in  the  West  ;  and  with  an  inward 
prayer  for  the  departed  one,  have  asked  myself, — Will  that 
too  be  my  last  resting-place,  a  grave  in  a  distant,  barren, 
and  rarely-visited  land  ?  God  only  knows  I  A  sailor's 
hap  ! — a  wanderer's  life  ! — it  is  very  probable  !  And,  if 
it  be  so,  let  it  be.  The  ocean  bed,  or  six  feet  in  solid 
ground,  at  home  or  abroad,  makes  little  difference  to  the 
frail  body  after  the  spirit  which  alone  sustains  it  has 
departed.  And  though  we  naturally  love  the  thought 
that,  when  the  time  to  leave  this  world  has  come,  our  cold 
remains  will  lie  where  the  sympathizing  tear  of  a  friend, 
or  even  the  sigh  of  a  stranger,  can  be  offered  over  us ; 
yet,  if  the  heart  be  right,  and  we  have  striven  honestly 
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to  do  our  duty,  and  be  of  some  small  good  in  tlie  trifling 
portion  of  the  world's  creation  we  ourselves  may  fill,  then 
can  the  sailor  or  the  traveller  be  content  to  have  his  grave 
dug,  if  need  be,  even  as  this  was,  far  away  from  home 
The  following  inscription  I  copied  at  the  time  : — 

In  Memory 
of 
Samuel  Mott, 
Who  died  on  board  the  sch: 
"  Hope,"  of  New  York,  Deer.  11th,  1831. 
"  Stranger,  whene'er  you  cross  this  heath, 
Tread  lightly,  for  you  tread  on  death : 
Pause  and  reflect,  for  you,  as  well  as  I, 
Must  pay  the  debt  of  nature  :   you  must  die." 

After  giving  a  tolerably  good  examination  to  the  place, 
we  returned  by  the  same  path  to  Sealer's  Cove,  where  we 
passed,  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  another  grave-mark — 
a  stone,  but  the  inscription  so  obliterated  by  time  that  we 
could  not  trace  it.  As  the  rain  and  wind  still  continued, 
I  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  examine  any  more, 
especially  as  the  doctor  said  he  was  satisfied  nothing  he 
had  to-day  seen  was  so  good  as  Keppel.  Yet,  only  a  short 
time  before,  that  island  was  to  have  been  deserted ! 

The  following  day,  with  a  wind  from  the  west  and  a 
beautiful  morning,  I  got  under  way  and  beat  out  through 
the  channel  between  Saunders  and  Keppel  Island,  and 
stood  to  sea.  There  was  a  heavy  swell  on  ;  and  though  the 
weather  was  then  remarkably  fine  and  the  breeze  steady, 
except  in  backing  to  the  N.W.,  I  had  some  doubts  of  its 
continuance.  1  was  now  taking  my  first  coasting  trip  in 
those  wild  seas ;  and  I  soon  saw  enough,  even  had  not  the 
excellent  Admiralty  Sailing  Directions  told  me,  to  be  on  my 
guard  against  being  caught  in  gales  from  the  northward 
while  going  or  coming  along  the  route  I  M'as  now  pi'O- 
ceeding.  Still  there  was  nothing  to  particularly  alarm  me 
at  present,  and  we  passed  Pebble  Islets  and  kept  close  in 
along  the  land,  nairowly    examining  every  portion  of  it 
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as  if  merely  on  a  day's  boating  excursion.  A  lone  rocky 
isle,  ■with  a  smaller  one  at  its  tail,  was  passed  so  close 
that,  but  for  the  vast  numbers,  we  could  have  counted 
the  seals  that  were  so  thickly  studded  upon  it.  Their 
bellowing  and  singular  appearance  made  them  very 
remarkable  to  us  novices.  One  or  two  indentations  of 
the  coast,  forming  bights  where  no  shelter  for  a  ship 
could  be  obtained,  except  in  Elephant  bay,  and  there  only 
in  S.W.  winds,  were  noticed  as  we  slowly  sailed  along, 
the  breeze  having  greatly  failed  us  in  strength  ;  and 
when  abreast  of  Tamar  pass,  hereafter  to  be  described,  I 
could  perceive  the  openings  leading  to  many  other  parts  of 
the  inland  waters  of  these  broken-up  islands. 

As  evening  approached,  and  the  breeze  began  to  freshen 
with  a  falling  barometer,  I  determined  to  go  into  White 
Rock  Harbour  for  the  night;  particularly  as  the  wind 
was  becoming  more  northerly  and  evidently  brewing  up 
for  a  gale.  I  had  on  this  morning  purposed,  with  so 
gentle  a  wind,  going  on  to  Stanley,  and  calling  at  White 
Rock  on  our  return  ;  but  at  dusk,  when  it  began  to 
threaten  with  lightning,  and  that  peculiar  appearance  in 
the  sky  which  sailors  intuitively  accept  as  a  warning  even 
when  they  cannot  well  explain  what  it  is,  I  found  that  it 
would  not  do  to  try  it,  especially  as,  after  White  Rock 
Harbour  and  Falkland  Sound,  there  was  no  other  shelter 
to  run  for  if  caught  in  a  gale  on  that  rocky  coast,  where 
the  seas  fairly  jump  upon  the  land  in  terrible  fury.  I 
therefore  made  all  sail  for  White  Rock  Harbour.  It 
was,  however,  dark  before  we  got  near  it ;  and  as  there 
was  dangerous  navigation  here  on  accoimt  of  the  tides 
and  some  sunken  rocks,  between  which  and  the  main 
land  Ave  had  to  pass,  I  had  to  exercise  great  caution. 
Many  things  made  me  more  than  ordinarily  careful.  It 
was  my  first  trip  along  the  coast  ;  the  vessel  was  imin- 
sured;  though  even  had  she  been  insured,  I  should  have 
exercised  great  caution,  as  in  honesty  bound.     I  knew  that 
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"whatsoever  I  did  would  be  liable  to  blame  and  misconstruc- 
tion if  it  failed  ;  and  if  it  succeeded,  I  should  perhaps  be 
lauded  for  a  time,  and  then  treated  as  I  have  been.  There- 
fore I  did  what  I  considered  to  be  best,  regardless  of  what 
might  be  said  about  it,  if  the  reasons  I  should  at  any  time 
give  were  not  thought  sufficiently  strong.  In  the  present 
instance,  I  obtained  all  the  information  I  could  from  the 
Sailing  Directions.  These  Directions  told  me  as  follows : 
"  White  Ivock  Bay,  north  entrance  of  Falkland  Sound, 
is  an  excellent  port.  Falkland  Sound  is  a  narrow 
strait  which  separates  the  two  main  islands  from  each 
other.  It  extends  45  miles  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction,  and  vai'ying  in  breadth  from  18  to  2^  miles.  In 
its  southern  end  there  are  many  flat  islands,  clothed  with 
tussack,  and  some  shoals;  the  dangers  are,  however,  gene- 
rally visible.  It  ought  not  to  be  navigated  by  night  .  .  the 
tides  in  both  entrances  are  strong,  and  between  the  is- 
lands, but  in  the  main  stream  they  are  moderate  .  .  .avoid 
Tide  Rock,  Awash  Rock,  and  Sunk  Rock — the  two  latter 
are  lurking  dangers  .  .  .  stand  for  the  AVhite  Rock,  close  to 
the  margin  of  kelp  which  surrounds  it,  and  which  is  not  in 
less  than  10  or  11  fathoms  water :  must  not  stand  to  east- 
ward more  than  half  a  mile ;  current  sets  strongly  past 
the  "White  Rock — care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  rocks 
otf  the  entrance."  Thus  then  I  was  warned ;  but  the 
alternative  of  keeping  out  to  sea  and  on  a  lee  shore  upon 
such  a  night  as  I  felt  morally  certain  was  coming,  would 
never  do ;  therefore  I  determined  to  run  in  here  thoui>-h 
it  was  already  dark.  I  had,  during  the  daylight,  caught 
sight  of  the  White  Rock,  which  is  readily  conspicuous ; 
and  had  there  been  more  wind  before  this,  we  should  not 
now  have  had  the  darkness  to  contend  with.  However, 
calculating  the  proper  state  of  the  tide,  and  with  a  freshen- 
ing breeze,  I  took  my  post  aloft,  and,  ordering  all  lights 
to  be  extinguished  that  threw  any  reflection  outward,  I 
conned  the  ship. 
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The  White  Rock  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  point 
of  land,  forming  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour  so  called. 
It  receives  its  name  of  White  Rock  from,  I  believe,  the 
always  white  appearance  it  bears,  caused  by  the  guano 
deposited  there  by  multitudes  of  birds.  As  we  ap- 
proached it,  this  whiteness  was  of  great  service  to  me  in 
the  dark,  for  it  answered  well  as  a  beacon,  and  enabled  me 
to  steer  close  up  to  it,  and,  keeping  the  lead  going,  pass  so 
near  that  we  could  easily  have  thrown  something  on 
shore.  I  did  not  round  it  too  suddenly  for  fear  of  inner 
dangers  which  I  could  not  see,  the  darkness  being 
intense,  and  the  sight  in  that  darkness  made  more 
dazzling  by  the  occasional  flashes  of  lightning;  but 
now  smell  came  to  my  aid,  for  presently  there  came 
a  stench  quite  intolerable  ;  and  by  this  I  knew  we  were 
round  the  outer  point  of  the  rock,  and  exactly  to  leev»^ard 
of  it.  A  glance  of  the  eye  gave  the  distance  from  it 
at  some  30  yards,  and  this  enabled  me  to  steer  so  as  to 
keep  for  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  at  the  head  of  which, 
three  or  four  miles  up,  where  it  is  necessary  to  anchor,  are 
some  rocks,  shoal  patches,  and  small  islands,  to  be  guarded 
against.  Here  I  had  to  go  entirely  by  the  bearings  on 
the  chart,  and  by  guess ;  and  now  I  greatly  regretted,  as 
I  afterwards  often  did,  the  loss  of  my  patent  log,  which 
would  have  accurately  measured  for  me  my  distance  run, 
so  important  to  be  known  when  sailing  up  a  place  you 
have  never  before  entered,  and  right  on  towards  marked 
dangers.  However,  as  it  was,  I  could,  as  I  have  said,  only 
guess  ;  for  the  ordinary  log  would  have  been  useless  with 
the  unsteady  wind  we  had ;  and  by  quick  soundings,  not 
obtained  for  some  time,  owing  to  very  deep  water,  I  finally 
came  to  about  the  spot  I  imagined  it  was  proper  for  us  to 
anchor.  A  cast  of  the  lead  showed  ten  fathoms  water ; 
and  thei'cfore,  having  previously  begun  to  shorten  sail, 
I  now  had  all  taken  in,  and  the  anchor  dropped.  It  was 
then  nine  o'clock;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  descended  from 
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aloft  I  went  to  look  at  my  barometer.  It  was  still  falling ; 
and,  as  the  weather  looked,  to  my  mind,  even  worse  than 
at  dusk,  I  ordered  forty-five  fathoms  of  chain  to  be  at  once 
given  to  the  ship,  for  I  could  not  tell  what  holding  ground 
I  had  got,  nor  in  the  dark  exactly  how  near  or  how  far  off 
of  danger  I  had  anchored  ;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  well 
to  be  surging  upon  an  anchor  after  it  has  once  got  a  good 
hold,  by  jerking  out  chain  at  intervals,  and  by  a  few 
fathoms  at  a  time.  Better  give  enough  at  once,  especially 
if,  as  now,  there  chances  to  be  a  heavy  sea  rolling  in. 

The  vessel  thus  secured,  the  watch  set,  and  everything 
snug,  I  gave  directions  for  the  night,  and  went  below;  and 
most  thankful  was  I  when  at  midnight,  upon  waking  up,  I 
could  hear  the  gale  I  had  expected,  howling  fiercely  around 
us.  It  had  come  on  about  half-past  ten,  blowing  hard 
from  the  northward,  and  it  gradually  increased  through 
the  night  until,  towards  daylight,  it  was  exceedingly  heavy. 
My  meteorological  tables  and  the  ship's  log  would  show- 
that  this  is  no  exaggeration ;  for,  on  the  morning  and  noon 
of  the  previous  day,  we  had  been  sailing  along  Pebble  Island 
with  beautiful  weather  and  gentle  breezes  ;  and  the  morn- 
ing and  noon  of  this  day  we  were  lying  in  AVhite  Rock 
Harbour  with  loth  anchors  now  let  go,  and  sixty  fathoms 
of  chain  out,  a  heavy  gale  blowing  from  the  northward, 
and  such  a  sea  rolling  in  as  to  make  us  all  feel  sick. 
Fortunately,  therefore,  I  say,  was  it  that  we  got  in  just 
previous  to  its  commencement.  Had  we  continued  on,  we 
should  have  been  caught  on  the  north  coast,  and,  in  my 
then  newness  to  the  Falklands,  we  might  have  suffered 
severely.  I  may,  humanly  speaking,  thank  the  dependence 
I  always  place  on  a  good  barometer  for  this. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Examination  of  White  Rock  Harbour. — Geological  Features. — Enter 
Port  San  Carlos. — Go  up  the  River. —  Beautiful  Scenery,  and  similar 
to  Parts  of  the  Rhine. — A  Herd  of  wild  Bulls. — Have  to  run  from 
them. — Leave  San  Carlos  and  clear  the  Sound. — The  Eddystone 
Rock  and  Cape  Dolphin. — Tide  Race. — Night  Run  along  the  Coast. 
— Squally  Weather. — Enter  Port  William. — Description  of  the  Land. 
— Port  Salvador  and  its  Reefs. — Macbride's  Head.  —  Dutchman's 
Head. — Cape  Carysfort. — Account  of  a  Wreck  there. — Volunteer 
Reef. — The  Uranie  Rock. — Loss  of  a  French  Frigate. — Berkeley 
Sound. — Cochon  Island,  and  another  Wreck  with  Loss  of  Life. — 
Kidney  Island. — The  Lighthouse. — Seal  Rocks.  —  Port  William,  and 
Entrance  to  Stanley  Harbour. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  after  anchoring  in  White 
Rock  Harbour,  I  found  that  the  ship  was  up  quite  as  far 
as  she  could  have  gone  with  safety.  Close  to  us,  on  both 
sides,  were  the  islets,  and  a  kelp  patch  right  ahead ; 
beyond  these  and  further  up  was  a  creek,  the  entrance  to 
which  appeared  to  be  by  a  passage  inside  of  the  southern 
islet.  It  was,  however,  blowing  too  heavy  to  attempt 
visiting  the  shore  until  about  3  p.m.,  when  the  gale  rapidly 
abated,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  place. 

Landing  at  a  rocky  point,  the  doctor  and  I  walked 
along  a  beaten  path  towards  the  head  of  the  creek,  where 
we  found  some  excellent  fresh  water,  a  few  wild  birds, 
and  the  soil,  from  what  I  could  judge,  better  than  at 
Keppel  or  Saimders,  but  everything  else,  suited  to  our 
purposes,  far  inferior.  The  geological  character  of  the 
rocks  here  struck  me  as  most  remarkable.  Unfortunately 
I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  technical  or  scientific  terms  in 
either  geology,  botany,    or   natural   history,   that    I    am 
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unable  to  give  a  proper  idea  of  any  remarkable  features 
connected  with  these  subjects  that  arrest  my  attention 
when  wandering  about  the  world.  Perhaps  to  others 
they  would  not  be  at  all  remarkable  ;  nevertheless,  I  will 
endeavour  to  ffive  some  sort  of  notion  as  to  what  came 
before  me.  In  the  present  case,  I  observed  that  the  rocks 
in  many  places  jutted  up  from  the  earth  in  sharp  angular 
points;  in  singular  looking  lines;  in  irregular  segments; 
and  in  some  parts  forming  upon  the  ground,  in  beautiful 
precision,  mathematical  figures  of  several  denominations. 
These  rocks  were  stratified,  as  I  had  noticed  some  at  Keppel 
Island,  and  each  layer  almost  as  thin  as  slate,  and  as  sharp 
to  the  tread ;  but,  as  many  came  up  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, a  few  almost  quite  so,  and  only  a  few  on  a  greater 
incline,  I  could  not  see  much  of  their  formation,  except  of 
the  larger  masses  which  made  a  portion  of  the  cliffs. 
These  latter  appeared  like  so  many  irregular  slabs  laid 
smoothly  upon  one  another,  and  pointing  sometimes  up- 
ward to  the  sky  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  from  the 
horizon,  at  other  times  taking  a  sudden  turn  in  another 
direction,  then  in  another  place  the  whole  mass  abruptly 
breaking  off  and  reversing  the  order,  and  a  little  further 
on  it  would  assume  a  horizontal  position.  The  former, 
which  most  attracted  my  attention,  seemed  to  be  the 
projecting  ed"-es  of  such  stratified  rocks  capsised,  and  im- 
bedded in  the  soil,  merely  showing  above  the  surface  the 
little  I  have  mentioned  ;  though  how  they  should  assume 
the  forms  of  such  regular  figures  as  I  have  stated,  puzzles 
me.  However,  I  can  only  plead  my  ignorance  in  these 
matters  ;  and,  by  calUng  attention  to  what  may  have  been 
perhaps  noticed  before  by  others,  merely  claim  credit  for 
the  desire  to  impart  information  that  may  lead  to  inquiry 
if  needful. 

A  couple  of  hours  convinced  us  that,  as  far  as  this  place 
was  concerned,  the  Society  could  not  do  so  well  for  a  mission 
station   as  at   Keppel ;  unless,  as    I    now    believe,  other 
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objects  were  In  view,  and  that  the  eventual  occupation  of 
all  the  West  Falklands,  in  opposition  to  the  settlement  on 
the  East  Falklands  and  the  Falkland  Island  Company- 
there  established,  was  intended.  Accordingly  we  returned 
on  board  fully  satisfied  with  the  island  home  already 
established,  though  but  temporarily,  until  directions  came 
from  Bristol. 

The  following  day,  with  light  winds  from  the  northward, 
and  fine  clear  weather,  I  thought  of  pursuing  my  voyage 
round  to  Stanley;  and,  for  that  purpose,  hove  up  the  anchor 
at,  as  I  imagined,  a  right  time  of  tide,  and  tried  to  beat 
out  through  the  narrow  passage  by  which  I  had  entered. 
But  it  was  in  vain.  The  stream  was  setting  strong 
ao-ainst  us;  and  when  the  ship  got  close  to  the  White  Rock, 
which  we  saw  covered  with  thousands  of  birds,  and  which 
emitted  an  overpowering  smell,  she  was  carried  back  more 
than  we  could  hope  to  gain  by  persevering.  Consequently, 
I  gave  it  up  ;  and  determined  to  run  across  the  Sound  to  the 
East  Falkland,  and  visit  "  Hope  Place,"  also  mentioned  in 
our  papers.  Hope  Place  is  the  "  workshop,"  as  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  Falkland  Island  Company ;  but  as  it  was  not 
put  down  on  the  chart,  I  did  not  know  exactly  where  to  look 
for  it.  I  thought  it  probable,  however,  that  it  might  be 
lip  a  fine  looking  opening,  called  Port  San  Carlos,  and 
therefore  steered  across  the  Sound  towards  that  place.  It 
was  at  no  great  distance  from  White  Rock  Harbour, 
having  at  its  northern  entrance  a  dark  looking  and  very 
steep  as  well  as  lofty  hill,  called  "  Fanning's  Head." 
Round  this,  and  very  close  to  it,  we  j)assed  at  a  swift  rate, 
and  entered  one  of  the  prettiest  places,  to  my  taste,  that  I 
have  visited  in  the  Falklands.  On  our  right  was  an  arm 
of  the  Sound  running  S.E.;  before  us,  the  enti'ance  to  the 
river  San  Carlos ;  and  on  our  left,  a  range  of  high  rugged 
hills,  with  those  peculiar  features  about  them  mentioned 
by  Pernety  and  Darwin,  and  consisting  of  fimciful  appear- 
ances in  the  shape  of  old  towers  and  castle  ruins.      At  the 
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base  of  these  hills  were  valleys,  plains,  sheltered  coves, 
and  islets  covered  with  tussack ;  while  hundreds  of  wild 
cattle  roamed  about  in  every  direction.  The  scenery 
was  exceedingly  pretty,  and  as  we  rapidly  passed  along 
the  land,  carefully  guarding  by  the  lead  against  all  dangers 
marked  or  hidden,  I  could  not  but  wish  this  had  been  the 
chosen  site  of  the  mission  station  instead  of  any  where  else. 
But  such  could  not  be,  even  if  desirable  ;  for  our  occu- 
pancy of  land  was  limited  by  Government  to  the  PFest 
Falklands,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  J^asf  Island.  More- 
over, it  was  only  the  look  of  the  place  that  led  me  to  this 
wish ;  for  other  considerations  I  felt  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  against  it. 

I  ran  up  with  the  ship  as  far  as  the  first  bend  in  the 
river,  and  then  anchored  in  a  secure  little  place,  close  to 
what  was  called  on  the  charts  "  Careening  Cove." 

As  I  could  perceive  no  signs  of  any  habitation,  though 
plenty  of  cattle,  I  had  the  boat  lowered,  and  taking  the 
doctor  with  me,  that  he  might,  if  he  desired  it,  officially 
communicate  with  any  of  the  Company's  people,  should 
we  meet  them,  I  went  up  the  river  to  look  for  this  "  Hope 
Place."  The  river  turned  and  twisted  amongst  high  hills 
and  pretty  valleys;  steep  banks,  and  little  sandj^  beaches; 
with  many  features  in  the  romantic  scenery  similar  to 
the  Khine  about  Bingen,  apparently  for  several  miles, 
though  I  did  not  continue  ascending  it  for  more  than 
about  three.  I  then  landed  in  a  sheltered  creek,  and 
ascended  a  small  hill  that  formed  the  back  of  a  peninsula, 
round  which  the  Carlos  took  an  abrupt  turn,  bringing 
its  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  it  had  before  taken. 
From  this  spot,  the  view  up  and  down,  and  on  all  sides, 
was  beautiful.  I  could  have  stopped  for  hours,  wandering 
about  and  enjoying  it ;  but  a  passing  glance  was  all  that 
I  could  now  afford  myself,  as  it  appeared  evident  that  no 
"  Hope  Place"  was  here;  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 
to    return    to  the  ship,  particularly  as   the  weather  was 
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again  threatening;  no  morning's  fine  look  apparently 
being  any  certainty  that  it  avouIcI  not  blow  a  hard  gale 
before  night. 

On  the  hill  we  saw  a  herd  of  very  fine  bulls,  with  horns 
of  enormous  size.  The  sight  of  these  cattle  stimulated 
us  to  see  what  could  be  done  towards  getting  some  fresh 
beef;  not  then  knowing  either  of  the  danger,  the  useless- 
ness  of  an  attempt  by  persons  so  inexperienced  as  our- 
selves, or  of  the  penalty  attached  to  killing  wild  cattle  in 
any  part  of  the  Falklands ;  the  whole  of  the  live  stock  in 
the  islands,  rabbits  and  geese  and  private  property  ex- 
cepted, being  made  over  to  the  Company.  If  I  remem- 
ber rightly  I  had  my  rifle  with  me,  and  there  was  also  a 
fowling-piece  or  two  amongst  the  men ;  but,  instead  of 
capturing  an  animal,  we  were  very  near  being  taken  our- 
selves, as  follows  : — 

The  herd  we  had  an  eye  upon,  in  number  about  twenty 
or  thirty,  were  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula,  and  leisurely 
moving  along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  towards  the  higher 
valleys  on  our  left.  Some  of  the  men  went  boldly  for- 
ward and  fired,  thinking,  perhaps,  to  wound  one  in  some 
vital  part ;  but,  to  our  alarm,  this  was  not  done ;  and 
either  the  noise  or  the  shot  so  enraged  and  startled  these 
bulls,  that  they  made  a  run  for  us  at  full  speed.  I,  fortu- 
nately, was  at  some  distance  behind  the  men,  having 
had  to  assist  my  wife,  whom  I  had  brought  on  shore  for 
the  walk,  across  the  uneven  ground  we  had  travei'sed,  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  ;  and  had  left  her  sitting  near  a 
stream,  some  hundred  yards  on  the  way  back.  When, 
therefore,  I  saw  the  wild  beasts  coming  towards  us,  I 
shouted  to  the  men  to  take  to  the  cliffs,  and  let  the  bulls 
go  by ;  but,  whether  they  heard  me  or  not,  I  never 
stopped  to  ascertain,  for  I  took  to  my  heels  and  made  a 
regular  bolt  of  it  down  the  hill,  motioning  to  my  wife,  who 
I  observed  was  coming  towards  me,  not  to  advance  any 
further.       Directly  I  came  up   to  her,  I  took  her  hand. 
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without  more  explanation  than  was  necessary  to  hurry  her 
on ;  and  then  as  fast  as  I  could  get  her  to  walk,  we  made 
haste  on  our  way,  until  the  ascent  of  a  small  eminence 
near  the  creek  enabled  me  to  see  that  the  danger  had 
passed,  and  that  all  my  men  had  escaped  from  harm.  As 
soon  as  avc  had  collected  together,  we  returned  to  the 
ship. 

For  three  days  we  were  obliged  to  remain  at  anchor  in 
the  river    Carlos,  owing  to  the   prevalence   of  northerly 
winds  and  bad  weather.      Indeed,  the  weather  was  so  bad 
that  none  of  us  cared  airain  to  go  on  shore ;  and  I  only  sent 
the  boat  away  for  water,  and  employed  it  about  the  ship  on 
other  necessary  duty.     But  at  length  a  change  came  ;    and 
on  the  14th  of  the  month  we  made  sail  fi-om  Port   San 
Carlos,  and  stood  into  the  Sound  once  more  on  our  way  to 
Stanley.       The   wind,   however,   again   became    baffling ; 
and  just  as  we  were  near  the  Tide  Rock,  very  conspicuous 
in    the    middle    of   the   Sound,    and   when    we    wanted 
some   wind  to  help  us,   it  entirely  failed.       The    vessel, 
being  caught  by  the  current,  was  carried  rapidly  towards 
this   rock,   and  the  light   airs  that  flickered   about   were 
so  variable  that  I  could  obtain  no  command  of  any  move- 
ment I  wished  to  make ;  consequently,  and  in  such  deep 
water,  I  thought  I  must  have  tried  what  towing  or  the 
"  sweeps"  would  have  done,  when,  after  a  half-hour's  tan- 
talization,  a  fair  wind  suddenly  got  up  and  helped  us  out 
of  the  difficulty.     In  a  short  time  we  had  repassed  White 
Rock,  and  had  the  Eddystone  Rock  and   Cape  Dolphin 
right  before  us.     The  latter  is  a  low  point  on  the  north- 
west of  the  East  Falkland,  and  is  a  f;ivourite  resort  of  the 
6ea  lions  and  elephants,  which  also  frequent  the  danger- 
ous and  rocky  bays  between  Cape  Dolphin  and  Fanning's 
Head.     The  former  is  a  very  remarkable  and  isolated  rock 
at  about   five   miles  to  sea  from  Cape  Dolphin.     From  a 
dist:mce  it  has  the  exact  appearance  of  a  large  ship  under 
full  sail,  minus  her  royals.     Upon  approaching  it  (and  it 
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may  be  neared  in  the  darlcest  nights  without  fear,  for  it  is 
steep  ahnost  close  alongside),  it  shows  a  bleached  and 
rugged  surface,  with  several  terraces,  on  which  maybe  seen 
scores  of  seals  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions.  I  have  passed  this 
rock  very  many  times  by  day  and  by  night,  and  have  gone 
to  within  fifty  yards  of  it  with  safety.  There  is  no  danger 
except  where  the  kelp  shows  a  small  tail  patch  on  its 
eastern  side.  -  Between  it  and  Cape  Dolphin  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  tide  race,  which  sometimes  I  have  found  very 
furious ;  at  other  times,  according  to  the  wind's  direction 
and  the  tide,  tolerably  smooth.  Nearer  to  Cape  Dolphin, 
but  out  of  the  direct  ])assage,  is  a  rocky  patch  marked 
by  kelp.  On  the  present  occasion  I  passed  through  this 
tide  race  with  some  little  bubbling,  but  nothing  to  hurt 
us ;  and  as  the  night  came  on,  and  it  was  now  necessary  to 
be  on  my  guard  against  any  more  changes  of  the  wind, 
I  gave  directions  to  have  all  working  but  no  super- 
fluous sail  kept  on  the  ship,  while  I  myself  attended  to 
her  courses  and  the  distance  she  would  run. 

The  whole  night  I  remained  on  deck,  except  for 
a  few  moments.  This  was  necessary ;  for,  with  the 
wind  now  S.S.E.  and  thus  off  the  land,  it  was  important 
to  keep  the  ship  as  near  the  shore  as  possible,  in  order 
that  when  we  got  round  Cape  Carysfort  at  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  worked,  as  we  should  have  to 
work,  our  way  to  the  southward  into  Port  William,  we 
might  have  as  weatherly  a  position  as  possible.  Ac~ 
cordingly,  after  having  run  the  proper  distance,  and  being 
able  only  occasionally,  in  the  renewed  squally  weather  and 
rain,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  outlines  of  the  land,  I 
shortened  sail  till  daylight.  When  tliis  arrived  I  found 
we  were  rather  more  off  than  I  expected,  but  still  in  a  good 
position.  I  therefore  again  made  sail,  and  tacked  and  tacked 
in  a  head  sea  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  but  poor 
progress.  However,  we  safely  passed  the  dangerous 
Volunteer  Reef  and  UranieRock;  and  then,  in  accordance 
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with  the  Sailing  Directions,  worked  up  towards  the  south 
part  of  Berkeley  Sound.  Here  we  arrived  about  3  p.m., 
having,  when  oft'  the  Volunteers,  seen  the  prominent  beacon 
(now  a  lighthouse  lit  up  at  night)  situated  on  Cape  Pem- 
broke ;  but  it  was  dusk  before  we  got  up  to  Point  AYilliam, 
at  the  north  entrance  to  the  port.  Again,  therefore,  had  I 
to  venture  ofoino;  in  to  an  anchorafje  at  nio-ht  without  havinsf 
visited  it  before,  for  all  day  long  it  had  been  blowing  quite 
hard,  sometimes  in  squalls  of  hail,  sleet,  and  rain ;  and 
I  was  convinced  it  would  not  do  to  stop  out  if  it  were 
possible  to  get  in.  I  therefore  tried  it,  making  every 
allowance  for  tides,  which  run  strong  off  the  points  ;  and 
accordingly,  by  the  aid  of  the  excellent  charts  I  possessed, 
stood  in,  though  after  dark,  until  I  had  managed  to  get 
high  enough  up  the  port  to  let  go  my  anchor.  This  was 
done  about  8  p  m.  ;  and  most  thankfully,  after  seeing  the 
ship  secured,  did  I  that  night  take  the  rest  I  so  much 
needed,  after  nearly  thirty -six  hours  ceaseless  watching  and 
superintendence.  The  meteorological  record  in  the  Ap- 
pendix will  prove  to  the  reader,  without  my  saying  aught 
more  about  it  here,  what  wretched  weather  aud  incessant 
gales  of  wind  we  not  only  now  but  almost  always  had  to 
encounter.  If  there  was  a  day's  calm,  it  was  in  one  sense 
nearly  as  much  dreaded  by  me,  knowing  that  it  rarely 
occurred  without  being  followed  immediately  by  some 
fierce  blow  ;  but,  though  I  dwell  on  these  points  that  my 
readers  may  understand  what  life  really  is  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  settlers  in  the 
Falklands,  and  those  of  us  belonging  to  the  sea,  who  have 
been  much  amongst  such  weather,  soon  get  so  hardened 
to  it  that,  to  make  even  the  few  remarks  I  do,  may  be 
thought  superfluous. 

The  next  morning,  and  indeed  all  day,  it  was  cold,  with 
strong  south-east  breezes  and  sleet. 

Directly  breakfast  was  over,  I  prepared  to  get  under 
way,  and  go   up  the   port   into  the  harbour   of  Stanley, 
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which  is  sitimted  inside  a  very  narrow  entrance  between 
two  rocky  points.  But  as  this  harbour  and  the  town  of 
Stanley  will  have  to  come  before  the  reader  two  or  three 
times  in  my  narrative,  and  as  it  may  yet  be  of  more 
importance  in  the  world  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  I  will 
here  venture  to  give  a  brief  description  of  it,  and  its  ap- 
proaches. 

Coming  from  the  northward,  intending  to  visit  Stanley, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  keep  in  a  longitude  some  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  west  of  Cape  Carysfort,  which  cape  is 
the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Falklands.  As,  for  all 
nautical  purposes,  the  Admiralty  Sailing  Directions  are  a 
sufficient  and  a  most  trustworthy  guide,  and  as  I  shall 
throw  into  the  A])pendix  the  little  I  may  have  to  add 
on  that  subject,  I  will  here  merely  suppose  the  reader  to 
be  on  board  with  me  on  one  of  my  trips  froui  Monte  Video, 
and  listening  while  I  point  out  and  explain  to  him  the 
various  objects  worthy  of  notice. 

We  will  suppose  it  to  be  early  morning  and  all  hands  on 
the  look-out  for  the  Falklands,  the  3Ialonines,  or  the 
Malvlnas,  as  I  have  already  stated  they  are  also  called; 
and  I  am  now  leaning  over  the  quarter,  resting  upon  my 
right  arm — a  fashion  I  have  when  wanting  to  get  sight  of 
anything  in  the  distance.  Suddenly  I  drop  my  gaze — move 
my  position, — take  a  turn  or  two  on  the  deck, — settle  ray 
look  as  before, — and  then,  satisfied,  instantly  take  a  bear- 
ing lest  thick  weather  should  come  on ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment tell  you, "  There  is  the  land  !"  even  as  some  of  the  men, 
watching  my  movements  and  sending  their  own  piercing 
glance  in  the  same  direction,  sing  out  with  the  usual  pro- 
longed cry  of  seamen,  "  Land -ho  !  Land-ho  !" — You  cannot 
see  it — nor  should  I,  but  from  long  experience ;  for  though 
within  a  very  small  comparative  distance  for  seeing  land, 
yet  the  dim.  gray,  and  light  stony  appearance  it  bears,  pre- 
vents its  being  easily  distinguished,  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere.    That  now  seen  is  the  land  about 
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C.  Bougainville  and  Port  Salvador,  the  gray  hills  above 
the  front  "round  beino;  those  at  the  back  and  sides  of  that 
port.  Bougainville  Cape  is  called  after  the  celebrated 
French  circumnavigator,  who  I  believe  gave  to  the  places 
about  Port  Salvador  the  names  they  bear.  The  port  itself 
is  entered  only  by  sealers,  and  the  small  boats  belonging  to 
Stanley.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to  be  on 
our  guard  when  passing,  as  the  tide  rushes  in  there  very 
strongly,  and  at  either  side  of  the  bight  that  leads  you 
to  this  port,  thei*e  are  two  ugly  little  reefs  jutting  out 
from  the  land,  making  it  very  dangerous  when  getting  em- 
bayed with  the  wind  right  in  and  the  weather  bad.  As  we 
near  the  land,  the  nigged  hills  over  Berkeley  Sound,  on  the 
left  of  Svlvador,  are  plainly  seen  devoid  of  all  vegetation, 
and  with  a  most  dreary  appearance  to  the  eye.  Upon  a 
nearer  approach,  however,  things  do  not  look  quite  so  bad. 
Coming  close  up  to  the  coast  line,  the  bold  cliiFs  of  Mac- 
bride's  Head,  Avhicli  we  are  now  supposed  to  have  i-eached, 
have  several  pleasant  features  about  them,  particularly 
with  a  fair  Avind  and  a  fine  day  ;  though  not  otherwise, 
for  all  beauty  everywhere  would  be  spoiled  with  such  seas 
as  come  tumbling  in  upon  those  cliffs  in  bad  weather. 

But  now  we  have  it  fine — that  is,  fine  for  the  Falkland?  ; 
a  clear  day  with  a  strong  westerly  breeze  ;  and  as  we  dash 
along  those  dark-brown  cliffs,  with  their  little  bit  of  stunted 
vegetiUion,  there  is  something  to  give  one  a  desire  to 
think  favourably  of  the  place,  in  the  sight  of  the  numerous 
cattle  grazing  upon  the  pasture,  and  the  hundreds  of  seals 
basking  in  the  sun  within  those  sandy  nooks.  "  See  ! — there 
they  lie;  you  can  even  hear  them! — What  a  roar! — Who 
would  think  it  a  habitant  of  the  deep ! — Look  how  they 
waddle  towards  the  water !  —  Behold  their  apparently 
awkward  movements !— There  they  all  go,  with  a  speed 
you  would  hardly  think  them  capable  of  possessing." — 
"  And  now,  what  is  this  before  us  ? — That  dark-looking 
mass  of  rock?" — "Oh,  Dutchman's  Head;  a  name  given  to 
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it  by  the  colonists;  and  the  next  j^ou  see  beyond  It  is  Cape 
Carysfort." — "But,  stay!  what  is  that  inside  the  outer 
rock  ? — Surely  it  is  a  wreck  !  and  the  wreck  of  a  fine  ship, 
too !  Yes ;  there  her  timbers  lie  within  that  bend  of  the 
rocky  cliff.  Look!  there  is  her  boat,  her  spars,  and  various 
other  materials  belonfijing  to  her!  But  how  was  she  lost? 
How  came  she  there  ? — Do  you  know  aught  about  her  ?" — 
"Yes,  I  do;  and  while  we  are  passing  the  spot,  I  may  as 
well  let  you  have  the  information  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
Avas  wrecked  in  her  at  tlie  time.  Here,  Betts,  my  man; 
I  want  you  for  a  moment  or  two. — The  old  spot,  you  see. 
You  won't  easily  forget  it,  I  should  think? — Well,  you've 
reason  to  remember  it  too  minutely ;  but,  as  I  want  you  to 
tell  my  friend  here  how  it  happened,  and  how  you  managed 
to  get  on  shore,  and  were  afterwards  taken  to  Stanley, 
perhaps  you  will  do  it  in  as  few  words  as  you  can  while  we 
are  passing  the  place." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  certainly ;  though  every  time  we  go  by 
it,  I  can't  help  thinking  a  little  like  what  1  thought  that 
night  we  struck.  However,  that's  no  good  either.  So,  to 
tell  you  all  about  it,  sir,  I  must  let  you  know  that  we  hadn't 
been  more  than  two  months  fiom  home  bound  round  the 
Horn  to  some  ])laceIforget  the  name  of,  with  a  cargo  of  coal; 
when  one  nio;ht,  with  a  strons;  breeze  blowino;  from  the 
northward,  and  dark  thick  weather,  we  heard  that  the 
captain — as  good  a  man  and  sailor,  sir,  as  could  be — ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  latitude  of  these  islands  by  about 
morning,  thoiigh,  as  his  reckoning  made  him,  a  goodish 
bit  away  to  the  eastAvard  of  'em.  Well,  sir,  it  was  my 
watch  on  deck  up  till  twelve  o'clock;  and  Ned  there,  he 
had  the  watch  after  me;  and  Mr.  Jones,  too,  he  was  mate 
of  my  watch ;  and  it  so  happened  that  when  I  was  going 
below  I  said  to  Ned,  '  Ned,  this  is  a  queer  night,  it's 
blowing  pretty  stiff,  aint  it?  And  he  said  to  me,  '  Yes,  it  is. 
Jack ;  and  too  much  wet  in  It,  too,  to  be  comfortable,' 
And  then  I  told  him  that  the  captain's  oi'ders  were  to  keep 
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a  good  look-out,  for  though  nothing  was  expected,  yet  it 
was  always  best  to  be  on  the  look-out  when  anywhere  near 
land.  But  I  didn't  go  below  so  quick  as  usual.  There 
was  something  or  another  that  made  me  feel  noways 
sleepy;  and  I  chatted  awhile  to  one  or  two  of  them  as  they 
did  to  me,  somehow  all  about  the  same  thing  and  the  dark 
thick  weather.  But  at  last  I  went  to  sleep;  and  when  my 
four  hours  below  was  out,  I  heard  the  watch  on  deck 
call  us  up  to  relieve  'em  and  to  lay  the  ship  to,  as 
though  I  hadn't  been  asleep  at  all.  So  I  jumps  out  in  a 
moment,  and  got  my  things  on  in  no  time.  Directly 
I  ran  on  deck  there  was  something  that  made  me 
for  a  minute  seem  as  thouoh  I  were  in  bed  and  dreamingr 
badly, — as  though  I  were  going  to  be  choked,  sir. — There 
was  a  sound  that  came  upon  my  ears  so  terrible  that  I 
was  like  one  deadened  by  it. — I  could  see,  sir,  but  like 
as  if  I  had  been  struck  by  llghtnliig  ;  for  directly  I  had 
mounted  the  deck  and  moved  a  step  or  two,  I  heai'd  the 
awful  sound,  and  saw  the  dreadful  sight,  that  my  mates 
did,  as  they  all  screamed  out,  '  Land,  ho  !  close  aboard — 
right  ahead — breakers  on  our  lee  !  God's  mercy  be  upon 
us!'  and,  with  a  fearful  crash,  the  ship  that  instant  struck! 
Oh,  sir,  'twas  a  terrible  moment  that  !  Not  one  of  us 
seemed  to  have  power  to  breathe,  let  alone  to  help  our- 
selves; and  them  as  had  been  easing  off  the  foretack  to 
clew  the  foresail  up,  and  them  as  had  just  come  on  deck, 
held  on  to  everything  the  same  as  tliouoh  we'd  been  all 
turned  to  stone,  whilst  the  dreadful  dark  rocks  seemed  to 
hang  rlglit  over  us,  ready  to  smash  us  to  pieces;  and  the 
rattling  of  the  falling  spars,  and  the  thumping  of  tlie  ship  as, 
after  the  first  strike,  she  slewed  right  round  and  fell  in  upon 
the  land  stern  foremost,  came  upon  us  all  most  awful  like. 
Well,  sir,  we  weren't  more  than  a  minute  stupefied.  The 
captain,  he  had  come  on  deck  just  as  he  had  laid  down  in  his 
berth,  and  everybody  now  was  thinking  of  life !     Where 

n4 
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we'd  got  to,  except  it  might  be  these  Falkland  Islands, 
but  on  what  part  of  'em,  none  of  us  could  tell.  It  was  all 
a  surprise  !  But  we  couldn't  think — 'twouldn't  do.  For 
it  was  bump,  bump — and  crash,  crash — and  we  knew  it 
was  all  over.  Then  came  a  rush  to  our  things,  to  get 
hold  of  that  we  most  wanted  to  save ;  but  already  her 
bow  was  settling,  and  we  could  tell  that  her  hull  was 
broke,  by  the  coals  being  heard  a-rushing  out  of  her. 
What  Ave  did,  or  all  we  felt,  sir,  is  impossible  for  me  to 
tell  you  now.  I  hardly  know  myself.  I  heard  the 
captain  telling  us  something,  and  the  mates  came  to  see  a 
something  done,  and  I  believe  we  did  all  we  were  told ; 
but  what  I  most  know  about  was,  our  getting  the  boats  on 
shore  with  lines,  and  saving  the  papers  and  chronometer 
first ;  and,  when  daylight  came,  we  got  up  shears  on  the 
outer  rock  where  Ave  had  first  struck,  and  carried  a  line 
from  the  top  of  them  across  our  poor  wreck  to  the  rocks 
ashore ;  then,  by  means  of  a  cradle,  and  a  traverse  line  to 
havd  by,  Ave  saved  our  chests  and  things,  but  not  our 
bedding,  as  the  forecastle  was  soon  partly  under  Avater, 
and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  at  our  chests, 
which  Avas  of  more  consequence.  When  we  got  on 
shore,  and  was  a  bit  to  rights,  Ave  made  a  tent  of  some  of 
the  sailr^,  and  saved  what  we  could  of  the  ship ;  but  she 
very  soon  broke  up,  except  the  pieces  of  timber  you  noAV 
see  of  her,  sii*.  The  next  thing  Avas  to  find  out  where  we 
was,  and  then,  by  and  by,  the  captain  sent  the  mate  and 
some  of  'em  away  in  the  boat  to  go  to  Stanley,  and  get 
us  taken  off.  They  had  to  put  back  twice,  owing  to  too 
bad  Aveather  for  the  boat ;  but,  after  about  three  Aveeks, 
the  Government  people  sent  for  us,  and  Ave  stopped  there 
in  Stanley  till  us  four  shipped  Avith   you,  sir.     And  that's 

how  the   '  C '  Avas   Avrecked,  though    I    haven't  told 

you  perhaps  half  I  might  have  done,  if  I  had  been  merely 
yarning  Avith  my  mates.  The  wreck  was  bought  up 
by ." 
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"  Ye?,  yes  !  I  understand,"  let  me  for  myself  here  say, 
as  if  interrupting  the  supposed  narrator — thougli  the  man, 
the  crew,  the  ship,  are  all  veritable  as  related* — "yes,  yes 
— I  undei'stand — bought  up  at  auction  by  tiie  auctioneer 
himself  through  another  party,  tlie  said  auctioneer  being 
Lloyd's  agent !     Only  the  old  game  again  I" 

But  now,  as  we  have  passed  this  unfortunate  wreck, 
cast  your  eyes  rapidly  round  and  you  will  see  the  coast 
becoming  low,  and  here  falling  a  little  in,  thus  making 
a  bight  of  it,  with  a  small  sandy  beach  bay.  The  latter 
is  called  Cow-bay,  and  sometimes  a  vessel  with  westerly 
winds  may  anchor  here  when  too  Lite  to  pass  the  Volun- 
teer Hocks  before  dark.  At  other  times  there  is,  as  well 
as  off  that  Cape  Carysfort,  even  as  we  now  partly  feel 
it,  an  exceedingly  heavy  sea  running  in  to  this  place ; 
and  a  gentleman  at  Stanley  told  me  that  once,  Avhen 
coming  from  England,  and  unfortunately  getting  em- 
bayed here,  he  was  five  days  struggling  against  the  wind 
and  sea  before  the  vessel  he  was  in  got  clear  of  the 
danger.  As  fast  as  they  got  a  little  way  off  they  were 
driven  back  again,  and  it  was  a  mere  chance  he  escaped 
being  wrecked  Had  it  been  the  case,  it  would  have 
been  his  second  wreck  on  that  same  errand  ;  for  on  leaving 
his  native  land  to  come  out  here,  he  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  I  believe,  lost  nearly  everything 
belonging  to  him. 

We  are  now  rapidly  passing  that  bend  of  this  north- 
east coast,  which,  as  you  see,  takes  a  sudden  sweep  and 
runs  off  in  a  low  point  to  the  south-east,  with,  as  you  can 
just  distinguish,  a  reef  of  ugly  rocks  showing  above  water. 
That  is  Volunteer  Point  and  Volunteer  Reef ;  and  you  may 

*  My  notes  do  not  make  me  quite  certain  which  of  the  men  it  was 
that  gave  me  the  information  concerning  this  wreck.  I  believe  it  was 
the  one  named ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  substance  is  as  I  have  given  it, 
and  the  manner  of  delivery  such  as  belonged  to  my  informant.  I  have, 
therefore,  merely  put  my  own  wording  into  a  sailor's  mouth,  and 
adopted  the  language  sailors  would  use. 
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observe  that,  instead  of  steering  directly  for  the  extreme 
end  of  that  reef,  as  would  be  supposed,  and  merely 
allowing  for  room  to  clear  it,  I  am  giving  it  a  rather  wide 
berth,  because  there  is  a  hidden  danger  at,  some  say  a 
mile  from  it, — a  danger  that  once  proved  fatal  to  a  gallant 
French  frigate  under  the  command  of  a  name  well  known 
to  science  and  to  fame — Freycinet  that  name ;  "  Uranie  " 
that  ship.  Yes,  that  danger  is  an  especial  one ;  and  made 
more  so  by  the  fact  that,  unlike  almost  all  other  rocks  in 
these  seas,  it  has  no  kelp  growing  to  it  for  a  mark  of  its 
existence.  As  we  now  approach,  you  can  see  that  it  does 
not  break  with  this  westerly  wind  of  ours  ; — there  is  merely 
a  something  on  the  water  about  the  spot  which  bids  the 
mariner  take  care.  The  poor  "  Uranie,"  however,  went 
on  it — crush !  and  had  only  time  to  run  as  fast  as  she  could 
up  Berkeley  Sound,  and  enable  her  gallant  captain  and 
officers  to  put  her  on  a  soft  and  sandy  beach  on  shore  before 
she  was  done  for.  In  our  case,  being  well  warned ;  and, 
moreover,  having  now  passed  it  two  or  three  times ;  once  so 
as  to  actually  see  it  nearly  under  me  ;  there  is  no  danger, 
especially  with  this  wind  ;  but  if  in  doubt  at  any  time,  the 
marks  now  opening  out  will,  by  paying  attention  to  the 
directions  indicated  in  the  book,  keep  you  clear,  always 
allowing  for  tide. 

And  now  we've  passed  that  danger,  see  how  Berkeley 
Sound  opens  out  upon  our  right;  and  how  we  feel  the 
wind  rushing  down  it,  as  we  haul  up  close  so  as  to  keep 
well  in  for  yon  Mount  Low  upon  our  weather  bow.  Yes, 
the  breeze  comes  heavy  down  the  Sound;  and  we  shall  feel 
it  too  in  beating  up  Port  William,  which  is  just  this  side 
of  that  fine  beacon,  a  lighthouse  on  the  low  point  a  trifle 
to  leeward  of  us.  Yes,  the  breeze  requires  submission  to 
its  power;  so,  let  it  be  at  once — therefore  "give  her  a  single 
reef,  my  men — a  snug  one,  fore  and  aft,  and  smartly — and 
a  taut  sail  afterwards  for  working." — It  is  done; — and  now 
observe  the  land  we  are  fast  approaching.     How  barren ; 
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— how  stunted  everything  appears,  except  in  one  or  two 
small  places ! — That  rocky  islet  up  the  Soimd,  within  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Low,  is  Bird  or  Cochon  Island,  and  the 
scene   of  another  wreck  which   occurred  about  the  same 

time  as  the  "  C ."     This  was  fatal  in  life  as  well  as 

ship ;  and  equally  unfortunate  as  respects  her  mistaken 
position.  She  was  a  barque,  also  bound  to  the  other  side 
the  Horn ;  her  cargo  various,  but  with  several  boxes  of 
quicksilver  as  a  portion  of  it.  Thick  weather  came  on ; — 
she  hove  to  before  dark  luider  her  topsails,  and  with  her 
head  to  the  "^vestward; — the  wind,  I  believe,  N.N.W. — At 
midnio;ht  the  breeze  increased ; — the  weather  came  on 
worse.  Topsails  were  ordered  to  be  reefed ; — they  were 
about  being  done  ;  when  suddenly  a  fearful  cry  was  heard 
from  a  sailor  at  the  helm  ;  and,  before  the  sound  of  "Land  ! 
land  aboard ! "  had  been  carried  by  the  wind  to  the 
affrighted  ears  of  the  men  engaged  in  preparing  to  reef, 
the  vessel  struck  heavily — rebounded — struck  again — for 
a  few  moments  hung  upon  the  rock,  giving  time  for  the 
men  to  escape  ; — and  then  began  to  break  up  and  sink, 
scattering  far  and  wide  the  contents  witliin  her.  Unfor- 
tunately the  poor  captain  was  drowned,  he  having  gone 
below  to  save  some  papers,  and,  as  supposed,  becoming  so 
confused  as  to  take  up  something  else  instead,  with  which, 
in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  sinking  vessel  to  the 
rocks,  he  fell  overboard  and  perij^hed.  The  remains  of 
this  wreck  were  also  sold  "  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned," and  bought  by  some  person,  but  who  it  was  I 
do  not  remember. 

Here  then,  within  a  space  of  14  or  15  miles,  may  be 
found  the  scene  of  three  wrecks ;  and  a  fourth  close  by  has 
yet  to  be  related ;  though,  as  it  occurred  at  a  later  date, 
and  as  I  personally  visited  it  to  render  assistance,  I  will 
speak  of  it  in  the  proper  order  of  my  narrative.  But  even 
these  are  not  all  that  I  am  acquainted  with  by  quadruple 
the  number;  though  the  time  when  the  wrecks  took  place 
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not  being  during  my  service  liere,  I  shall  not  do  more 
than  perhaps  occasionally  allude  to  them.  At  present  I 
must  go  on  with  my  account  of  Stanley. 

Looking  at  Mount  Low,  it  is  seen  to  slope  off  to  the 
east,  and  fall  down  until  a  tongue  of  land  runs  for  about 
five  miles  from  its  base  and  terminates  in  some  rusfofed  rocks 
called  Point  William.  This  side  of  Point  William,  and 
before  us  as  we  still  edge  up  towards  Mount  Low  to  keep 
a  good  weatherly  position,  is  Kidney  Island,  covered 
with  tussack ;  and  just  beyond  it  as  we  now  run  along 
the  land,  are  some  white  sandhills,  and  then  comes  Point 
William.  Beyond  it  on  the  left,  and  almost  like  a  con- 
tinuation, are  the  Seal  Rocks;  but  these  are  not  ap- 
proached when  coming  from  the  northward,  unless  in 
making  tacks,  and  then  great  caution  is  needed.  The 
Seal  Pocks  are  exactly  off  Cape  Pembroke,  upon  which  is 
situated  the  lighthouse.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  beyond, 
as  the  land  falls  back  to  the  S.W.,  becomes  low,  and 
terminates  at  the  south  part  of  the  island  in  a  flat,  sandy- 
looking  coast  line.  Between  Cape  Pembroke  and  those 
rocks  is  a  safe  channel  ;  but,  not  far  from  the  former,  only 
in  a  direct  line  north  of  it,  is  a  rock  showing  at  half  tide. 
It  is  called  the  Billy  Pock,  and  upon  it  his  Excellency  the 
late  Governor  of  the  Falklands  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
wrecked  on  one  occasion. 

And  now,  having  come  off  the  Port,  we  show  our 
colours;  and,  in  the  present  day,  the  lighthouse  man 
signals  to  the  town,  and,  if  need  be,  a  pilot  comes 
out ;  in  former  days  those  at  the  town  had  to  keep 
a  look-out  themselves  Avithout  the  aid  of  a  lighthouse 
keeper,  who  has  only  been  lately  appointed.  With  the 
wind  as  we  are  supposed  to  have  it  in  this  description, 
from  the  westward,  we  have  to  beat  up  all  the  way.  In 
the  schooner  I  have  very  frequently  done  so,  and  some- 
times in  a  gale  of  wind.  Standing  over  from  Point  William, 
which  may  be  passed  very  close,  you  go  over  to  a  couple 
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of  islets,  the  William  Islets,  behind  which,  and  runninfj 
all  the  way  from  Cape  Pembroke  up  the  harbour,  is  a  ridge 
of  nothing  but  sand-hills,  the  sand,  however,  being  of  very 
fine  quality.  Tacking,  when  well  up  to  the  Williams,  we 
have  the  whole  of  Port  William  before  us.  In  length 
about  six  miles,  it  is  backed  by  a  ridge  of  hills  of  peculiar 
formation,  one  being  called  the  Saddle-back,  to  which  it 
is  much  like.  These  hills  are  situated  some  few  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  port,  but  serve  to  form  an  excellent 
background.  On  the  right-hand  side  is  Mount  Low  ;  on 
the  left,  a  minor  ridge  of  hilly  and  rocky  land  extending 
only  half-way  down  the  port,  and  uniting  with  the  sand- 
hills just  mentioned.  As  we  beat  our  vessel  up,  every 
tack  opens  out  several  little  bays  on  both  sides,  as  also  a 
few  rocky  points. 

On  the  north  we  have  Charles  Point,  two  miles  from 
the  entrance ;  then  Arrow  Point,  round  which  is  en- 
tered a  good  anchorage,  running  up  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Low  and  called  Sparrow  Cove ;  next  is  Doctor 
Point,  u[)on  which  stands  a  dummy,  with  an  arm  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  of  the  Narrows, — now  seen  on 
the  left  and  opening  out  like  a  cleft  in  the  rocks. 
Beyond  Doctor  Point  the  head  of  Port  William  runs 
up  for  a  mile  or  more,  with  shallower  water,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  small  estuary,  into  which,  between  some 
bold  rocks  and  pretty  scenery,  run  a  couple  of  good 
fishing  creek:?,  and  a  little  river.  Turning  our  eye  back 
on  the  left  hand,  we  run  along  the  rough  stony  rid'^e 
before  mentioned,  and  which,  terminating  in  some  abrupt 
rocks  forming  the  western  point  of  the  Narrows  and 
called  Navy  Point,  serves  naturally  as  an  outer  wall  to 
Stanley  Harbour.  Navy  Point  is  a  I'uund,  full,  and  crnggy 
projection,  Avith  a  few  ledges,  and  an  under-water  spit,  not 
ho  v.- ever  above  a  few  yards,  saj  five  or  six,  in  length.  Kelp 
marks  every  danger,  and  vessels  can  go  close  alongside 
this  kelp ;  as  also  on  the  oppoi^ite  side,  called  Engineer 
Point.     This  latter  is  very  similar  to  the  other — the  two 
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being  about  a  furlong  apart.  It  serves  as  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  a  crooked,  barren,  and  hilly  peninsula  of  sand 
and  rock,  which  peninsula  is  broken  up  into  little  bays  and 
gruft"  ragged  projections.  From  Engineer  Point  towards 
the  sea  entrance  of  Port  William,  there  is  a  shallow  bight 
of  sand,  ftdl  of  kelp,  and  terminated  by  Old  Man  Point, 
whereon  is  another  figure  similar  to  that  termed  the  Doctor, 
and  for  the  same  purpose.  This  point  is  very  rocky  and 
dangerous,  and  requires  a  wide  berth  in  making  for  the 
Narrows.  Beyond  it,  that  is,  on  the  sea  side  of  it,  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  steep  rocky  cliff  is  seen,  suddenly  termi- 
nating in  Yorke  Point,  and  then  falling  back  with  a  great 
sweep,  so  as  to  form  the  baj-,  in  which  vessels  anchor  under 
the  sand-liills  in  southerly  gales.  These  sand-hills  are  very 
remarkable,  and  I  was  informed  at  Stanley  are  gradually 
rising,  one  of  them  especially  so,  and  not  by  the  mere 
accumulation  of  sand,  but  by  some  curious  work  of  nature, 
like  that  performed  by  a  mole. 

In  the  sand-bays  are  a  few  rocks  always  to  be  seen, 
and  easily  distinguished  at  night  by  their  different  ap- 
pearance from  the  white  sand.  This  latter,  however,  is 
apt  to  deceive  in  the  dark,  and  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  there  was  open  water,  till  the  soundings  show  the 
mistake.  Between  William  Islets  and  the  sandy  penin- 
sula there  is  a  narrow  passage  navigable  to  the  sea,  but  not 
to  be  tried,  save  from  necessity.  Anchorage  can  be  any- 
where obtained  in  Port  William  after  once  getting  well 
inside  the  entrance  ;  but  it  is  better  if  possil)]e  to  work  up 
as  far  as  Yorke  Bay  or  near  Sparrow  Cove.  The  peninsula 
is  attached  to  the  main  island  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus 
which  separates  the  great  ocean,  south  of  the  lighthouse, 
from  Stanley  Harbour  by  con^paratively  a  mere  thread  in 
dimensions.  It  is  to  this  I  shall  by  and  by  direct  atten- 
tion ;  but  having  given  this  brief  description  of  the  locality 
to  which  I  have  brought  the  reader,  I  will  proceed  with 
my  proper  narrative. 
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Stanley  Harbour.— Description  of  the  Town. — Government  Officers.— 
Colonial  Chaplain. — His  Excellency  the  Governor.  —  Permission 
accorded  to  rent  Keppel  Island.  —  "  Ross  Road"  and  the  Streets  of 
Stanley.  —  Its  public  and  private  Buildings.  —  Government  House. 
— Dock  Yard.  —  Pensioners'  Cottages  and  Gardens.  —  Barracks. — 
PoUce  Office.  ■ —  Prison.  —  Church.  —  House  Accommodation.  — 
Population. — Classification  of  Inhabitants. — Provisions  and  Stores, 
— Cattle  Speculation  rejected  by  the  Author. — He  is  made  personally 
responsible  for  any  Infringement  of  the  Colonial  Laws  by  the 
Mission.  —  Departure  from  Stanley. 

While  preparing  to  get  under  way  to  work  up  to 
Stanley  Harbour,  a  boat  was  seen  coming  towards  us,  and 
soon  afterwards  a  pilot  came  on  board,  accompanied  by  the 
colonial  surveyor-general,  ]Mr.  Bailey.  For  several  reasons 
of  policy — not  the  least  being,  that  I  conceived  it  but  fair 
not  to  turn  a  man  away  when  he  had  thus  come  out  to  us, 
though  to  take  him  was  not  compulsory — I  gave  the  vessel 
in  charge  of  the  former,  and  turned  to  converse  with 
Mr.  Bailey,  whose  only  object  in  calling  and  introducing 
himself  was  that  which  often  attracted  many  persons  out- 
side of  the  harbour,  viz.,  to  get  relief  from  the  insufferable 
ennui  that  falls  upon  men  where  there  is  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Bailey  informed  me  that  for  some  time  past  we  had 
been  expected,  and  at  length  had  been  given  up  as  lost,  little 
suspecting  we  should  have  gone  to  the  western  islands, 
selected  our  station,  and  actually  located  ourselves  there 
before  visiting  Stanley.    Perhaps  this  may  have  been  con- 
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sidered  as  wanting  in  respect  to  the  authoi'ities  here;  but 
if  so,  my  excvise  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  were  only 
following  out  the  directions  given  to  us,  and  which,  more- 
over, were  still  made  more  stringent  by  the  absence  of  all 
letters  of  introduction  to  any  one  at  Stanley. 

By  this  time  the  pilot,  whose  name  was  Melville, — a  fine 
old  fellow,  much  respected  by  every  one,  as  also  his 
brother  pilot  Rutter,  a  younger  man, — had  got  us  under 
way,  and  in  a  short  time  more  we  entered  the  Narrows, 
and  immediately  afterwards  saw  the  town  of  Stanley, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  us,  on  the  slope  of  a  hilly 
range  south  of  and  running  parallel  with  the  harbour, 
from  near  the  edge  of  which  it  gradually  ascended. 
Stanley  harbour  is,  undoubtedly,  a  most  excellent  one  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  large  natural  dock,  of  oblong  form,  say  three 
miles  in  length,  by  about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  having 
for  o-ates  the  Narrows  by  which  we  had  entered.  It  is 
situated  nearly  due  east  and  west:  and  though  subject  to  the 
same  fierce  gales  that  everywhere  assail  the  visitor  to  the 
Falklands,  its  anchorage  is  so  good  that  a  vessel  may  lie 
here  in  perfect  safety.  At  the  eastern  extremity  is  the 
isthmus  I  have  before  spoken  of;  and  were  this  place 
turned  into  a  penal  settlement,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
channel  be  formed  from  the  sea  across  this  isthmus,  as  I 
shall  by  and  by  explain,  so  as  to  admit  of  vessels  from 
the  S.W.  entering  the  harbour  that  way,  instead  of  having 
to  o-o  all  round  Cape  Pembroke  with  the  chance  of  being 
driven  to  leeward.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  considering  that 
there  are  some  disadvantages  connected  with  the  position 
of  Stanley,  owing  to  the  ])revalence  of  westerly  winds, 
that  would  not  be  found  in  a  port  to  the  Avestward  ;  and  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  in  the  latter  all  distressed  vessels 
would  have  their  place  of  shelter  to  run  to  under  their 
lee,  whereas  it  is,  as  Avas  the  case  in  Berkeley  Sound,  one  to 
work  up  into  from  to  leeward.  However,  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  it  when  once  a  vessel  is  in.    Perfectly  land- 
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locked,  no  regular  sea  can  get  up,  though  frequently  there 
is  commotion  enough  in  the  water  during  some  gales  to 
prevent  all  communication  on  shore. 

Just  inside  the  Narrows  we  found  anchored  there 
H.  M.  frio;ate  "  Indefatio;able,"  bearing  the  flao;  of  Eear 
Admiral  Johnstone,  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  America.  It  appeared  that  he  was  down 
here  on  a  visit  of  inspection,  and  to  recruit  his  men,  by 
taking  them  for  awhile  from  the  sickly  Brazilian  ports. 
As  we  passed,  I  paid  the  usual  respect  to  Her  IVfajesty's 
flag  by  dipping  our  own  colours ;  and  I  invariably  did  the 
same  to  the  Government  flag  on  shore,  whenever  we  went 
by  it  up  the  harbour  ;  but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  was 
introducing  a  new  custom  in  the  harbour,  and  was  some- 
Avhat  sneered  at  for  doing  so.  For  this  I  cared  very  little. 
It  was  enough  that  I  knew  what  was  right  in  this  matter, 
aud  therefore  practised  it.  A^'hen  his  Excellency  the 
present  governor,  a  naval  captain,  arrived,  he  under- 
stood this  ;  and  made  it  a  rule  of  the  port,  that  all  ships 
should  show  their  colours  on  arriving  and  departing,  and 
thus  evince  2:)roper  respect.  Formerly  this  was  wholly  dis- 
regarded, more,  I  suppose,  from  ignorance  and  carelessness 
than  aught  else. 

The  first  building  that  is  seen  belonging  to  Stanley  is 
the  chapel  attached  to  the  cemetery,  which  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town.  It  is  a  pretty  little  gothic  building, 
leading  one  from  a  distance  to  suppose  it  is  the  church  ;  but 
this  latter  is  altogether  of  a  difl'erent  form  and  dimensions, 
and  is  a  modern  brick  edifice,  oblong,  with  a  square  tower 
in  the  middle,  and  not  unlike  a  market-place  or  exchange, 
for  which  I  believe  it  was  originally  intended,  —  divine 
service  being  then  performed  in  a  large  school-room. 

Stanley  has  a  very  pretty  appearance  from  the  harbour, 
with  its  double  row  of  pensioners'  white  cottages,  and  the 
other  light-coloured  houses  contrasting  with  the  dark 
background.      Seated  on   the   slopes  of  a  hill,  with  one  or 
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two  buildings  of  stone  and  brick  conspicuous,  and  running 
along  the  side  of  the  harbour  for  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  it  is,  in  itself,  a  rather  attractive  little  place,  con- 
sidering the  part  of  the  world  it  is  in  ;  but,  as  far  as  the 
surrounding  locality  is  concerned,  I  hardly  know  a  spot 
more  superlatively  miserable  and  devoid  of  all  interesting 
features  save,  perhaps,  to  the  geologist.  In  front  of  the 
town  are  a  few  piers  and  jetties — the  latter  private — the 
former,  one  belonging  to  the  town,  and  called  the  stone 
pier;  the  other,  a  government  pier,  and  fixed  at  the  dock- 
yard, which  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
known  by  the  flag  hoisted  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  as  also 
by  the  guard-house,  blockhouse,  stores,  workshops,  &c., 
erected  there,  the  whole  being  railed  in.  Behind  the  dock- 
yard is  a  reservoir  of  water  kept  to  supply  the  ship- 
ping ;  and  far  away,  towards  the  head  of  the  harbour,  are 
the  government  offices,  gardens,  stables,  servants'  houses, 
and  the  residence  of  his  Excellency.  This  latter  build- 
ing is  utterly  unworthy  the  name  of  Government  House  ; 
and,  though  looking  pretty  enough  when  viewed  from  the 
water,  with  its  long  unique  cottage-like  appearance,  it 
is  so  low  in  dimensions  and  so  undignified,  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  more  suitable  for  offices  than  for  a  residence. 
Beyond  Government  House,  at  about  half  a  mile,  there  is 
another  cottage,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  is  engaged 
in  the  rearing  of  cattle.  He  is  the  proprietor  or  part 
proprietor  of  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  the  Falkland s ; 
but  as  his  principal  station  is  at  Port  Louis,  I  shall  leave, 
for  another  chapter,  all  I  would  say  on  the  subject. 

The  Falkland  Island  Company's  stores  and  buildings  are 
on  the  extreme  east  of  the  town  ;  and  opposite  to  them,  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  is  their  little  fleet,  consisting  of  one 
barque  (since  sent  home  with  a  cargo),  three  schooners,  and 
several  boats,  cutters,  &c.,  besides  a. large  receiving  hulk. 
The  colonial  manager's  house,  a  verandah  cottage,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  facing  a  private  jetty ;  and  I  should 
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observe  that  most  of  tlic  principal  bouses  face  the  harbour, 
from  whicli  they  are  separated  by  the  best  and  ahiiost  the 
only  road  fit  to  walk  upon  in  the  colony. 

We  anchored  abreast  the  town  pier,  amidst  one  or  two 
vessels  that  had  called  here  for  repairs,  and  near  another 
hulk  belonging  to  Lloyd's  agent,  who  was  a  storekeeper  in 
Stanley.  I  found  that  some  goods  had  arrived  for  us,  by  a 
vessel  that  had  touched  here  on  her  way  round  the  Horn ; 
and  these,  of  no  great  use  to  us  at  such  an  expense,  I 
took  possession  of,  and  afterwards  gave  to  the  land  party, 
for  whom  they  were  intended. 

As  Stanley  was  a  free  port,  there  was  nothing  to  do 
except  report  the  vessel,  and  declare  my  errand.  This  I 
prepared  to  do  after  dinner,  when  the  doctor  and  I,  having 
dressed  for  the  shore,  landed.  At  first  I  was  doubtful 
what  to  do  about  making  any  calls,  except  officially,  not 
having  letters  of  introduction  ;  but  as,  at  that  time,  I  did  not 
know  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  remarks  that  had  been  so 
freely  made  on  Stanley,  I  thought  it  well,  in  our  especial 
character,  to  visit  the  clergyman,  who  welcomed  us  most 
kindly,  though  I  immediately  perceived  there  was  some 
slight  restraint  in  his  manner. 

I  had  been  informed  that,  at  three  p.m.  I  was  to  attend  at 
Government  Office,  and,  after  transacting  the  usual  busi- 
ness, was  to  be  introduced  to  his  Excellency.  Accoixlingly 
at  that  hour  I  went  to  the  appointed  place,  Avhich  I  found 
to  be  some  unfinished  brick  buildings,  containing  three 
rooms  and  a  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  and  one  or  tAvo  roomn 
above.  Facing  the  hall  door,  was  the  acting  colonial 
secretary's  office,  and  into  this  I  entered.  Here  my  busi- 
ness as  a  shipmaster  was  soon  concluded,  the  "acting 
colonial  secretary  "  being  shipping-master,  postmaster,  and 
several  other  things,  besides  a  J.  P., — though  I  don't  know 
who  was  not  a  J.P. ;  and  then  Mr.  Secretary  took  the  doctor 
and  myself  through  the  hall,  and  by  a  door  on  the  right, 
into  the  presence  of  his  Excellency.    It  will  be  enough  for 
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me  to  sjiy  of  this  interview  that  his  Excellency  received 
us  very  graciously,  spoke  favourably  of  Keppel  Island  as 
being  suited  to  our  views,  &c.,  but  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing himself  very  strongly  about  the  Mission,  he  having 
heard  and  read  a  great  dealmoi-e  than  we  knew  respecting 
it.  However,  on  the  subject  of  occupation  he  named  the 
following  Monday  for  an  official  interview ;  but  I  may 
as  well  at  once  mention  the  result.  After  certain  papers 
were  read,  and  letters  to  his  Excellency  from  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  whei*ein  it  was  said  (and  this  his 
Excellency  dwelt  upon  with  much  natural  indignation)  that 
the  Kev.  G.  P.  Despard,  as  Secretary  of  the  Patagonian 
Mission,  desired  a  location,  &c.,  "  away  from  the  depraved, 
low,  and  immoral  colonists  of  Stanley  ;"*  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  for  one  year  v/e  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the 
island  at  the  rental  of  one  pound  per  annum;  at  the  expir- 
ation of  which  term  we  must  either  buy  in  accordance  with 
the  permission  granted  by  Government,  or  forfeit  the 
exclusive  right  of  purchase  Avithout  auction.  I  thought  this 
a  good  arrangement,  and  it  was  the  one  I  urged,  though 
with  great  difficulty  persuading  the  doctor  to  accept  it, 
that  is,  before  going  up  to  the  governor;  for  he  con- 
sidered first  one  thing  and  then  another,  until  at  length 
he  was  ready  again  to  abandon  all.  And  yet  what  could 
we  do  ?  How  could  we  have  purchased  ?  We  had  no 
money,  we  had  no  letters  of  credit ;  and  the  mission,  I 
could  soon  see,  was  thought  but  little  of  at  Stanley.  We 
need  not  look  there  for  help ;  nor  do  I  wonder  at  it,  after 
what  had  been  said. 

When  we  had  finished  with  his  Excellency,  I  returned 
to  the    town   and  had    a    look    about  the   place.     From 

*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  terms  are  not  wai-ranted, 
at  least  so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  went,  of  Stanley.  But  let  me  ask 
the  reader  to  consider  the  absurdity,  and  the  harm  to  myself  as  well 
as  the  mission,  in  thus  traducing  a  colony  to  which  I  and  the  vessel 
had  to  go. 
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the  town  pier,  a  street,  so  called,  leads  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.  On  the  right  and  left  of  this  street,  and  running 
along  the  side  of  the  harbour  in  front  of  all  the  houses,  is 
"  Eoss  Koad,"  the  one  I  have  spoken  of.  This  road  is  nearly 
two  miles  long,  its  limits  being  a  little  beyond  Government 
House  at  the  one  end, and  in  1856  at  the  Cemetery  Chapel  at 
the  other  end.  It  is  almost  the  only  promenade  the  colonists 
have,  except  when  fine  and  dry  weather  permits  a  walk  upon 
the  hills.  Even  the  road  is,  however,  not  always  available, 
on  account  of  the  spray  at  high  Avatcr  occasionally  dashing 
over  some  parts  of  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  Bond-street, 
the  Regent-street,  the  Oxford- street  of  Stanley;  and  on 
afternoons  may  be  seen  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this 
little  world  in  itself,  walking  briskly  up  and  down  it.  I  say 
briskly,  for  a  day  when  sharp  walking  and  good  exercise 
are  not  required  is  very  rare  in  the  Falklands. 

Parallel  with  Ross  Road,  at  the  back  of  the  first  line 
of  houses,  is  another  very  narrow  street,  which  runs 
through  the  town  only  so  far  as  it  was  originally  laid 
out.  The  houses  facing  this  street  are  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription. Some  of  them  are  occupied  by  the  men  and 
their  families  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery;  others  belong 
to  the  Spaniards  and  those  foreigners  that  are  employed 
principally  by  the  Falkland-Island  Company;  but  the  best 
of  them,  higher  up  the  hill,  are  owned  by  the  handicrafts- 
men of  the  town,  some  of  whom  are  not  only  solid  men, 
but  no  doubt  could,  if  they  chose,  come  home  with  tolerable 
means  of  comfort.  Most  of  these  houses  are  built  of  stone, 
timber  and  brick  being  so  excessively  dear  that  it  cannot 
be  thought  of.  A  few  of  the  older  tenements  are  made  of 
wood,  one  or  two  being  regular  shanties  ;  that  is,  patched- 
up,  cabin-like  boxes.  Walking  along  Ross  Road,  we  ob- 
serve a  public  house  on  the  left,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Murray ; 
and  next  to  that  one  of  the  most  compact  and  pretty 
houses  in  the  town,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bowden,  who  had 
newly  built  it  just  before  I  left.     The  church,  on  a  raised 
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space  by  itself,  comes  next.  Beyond  the  church  are  a  few 
small  wooden  houses  ;  then  comes  the  private  house  of 
Mr.  Dean,  the  storekeeper,  banker,  agent,  &c.,  &c.,  then 
liis  store ;  next,  another  wooden  house,  occupied  by  the 
family  of  one  of  the  company's  employees ;  then  the  cottage 
of  Mr.  Havers ;  next,  the  surveyor-general's,  and  then  the 
colonial  surgeon's,  which  is  here  at  the  corner  of  another 
small  street,  binding  the  principal  part  of  the  town.  This 
last  house,  and  several  of  those  1  have  named,  are  very 
comfortably  built  and  well  furnished.  Dr.  Hamblin's  garden 
is  conspicuous  for  its  flowers. 

After  a  slight  break,  we  next  come  across  the  "  Eagle 
Hotel,"  kept  by  Mr.  Goss.  Then  another  break,  and 
we  come  to  the  clergyman's  residence,  which  is  a  very 
poor  place  by  itself.  Beyond  this,  upon  the  road,  there 
are  no  more  private  houses ;  the  dockyard,  &c.,  being  now 
on  the  right,  the  police  court  and  magistrate's  abode,  a 
little  farther  on  to  the  left  up  the  hill.  About  here  Ross 
Road  descends  a  little,  takes  a  turn  over  a  small  bridge 
traversing  a  diminutive  stream,  and  then  proceeds  straight 
on  to  Government  House.  Turning  back,  however,  we 
now  walk  up  by  the  police  court,  a  couple  or  so  of  wooden 
buildings  (the  prison  being  in  the  dockyard),  and  by  a 
pathway  ascend  to  the  rows  of  pensioners'  cottages.  As 
we  pass  them,  kindly  greetings  show  that  there  are  warm 
and  friendly  hearts  Avithin  ;  nor  are  those  g'-eetings  from 
many  a  rough  hand  and  many  a  woman's  tongue  on  an 
occasion  just  before  I  left  Stanley  forgotten  by  myself  or 
my  wife.  In  the  middle  of  the  foremost  row  stands  a  large 
barrack-like  buikling,  with  the  central  part  a  storey  higher 
than  the  rest  of  it.  I  believe  that  formerly  it  was  used  as 
barracks  for  the  pensioners  till  they  got  their  cottages. 
It  stands  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and  has  a  very  pretty 
view  over  the  whole  harbour  and  the  entrances.  There  is  a 
fine  walk  leading  out  of  Ross  Road  from  the  dockyard  gates 
up  to  it;  and  there  is  another  walk  in  front  running  at 
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right  angles  to  this.  The  middle  house  has  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  leading  to  it ;  and,  when  I  left  Stanley,  was 
the  residence  of  a  near  relation  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor, — Captain  Sibbald,  R.N.,  who,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  accompanied  the  governor  from  England. 

The  pensioners'  cottages  look  neat,  and  one  or  two  I  was 
shown  into  were  really  patterns  of  household  management 
— Gilmore's  in  particular.  They  consist  of  three  rooms,  and 
may  be  made  very  comfortable ;  but  there  is  hardly  in- 
ducement enough  at  Stanley  to  do  so.  For  though  to 
each  cottage  there  is  a  large  piece  of  ground  given,  and  I 
have  seen  vegetables  growing  plentifully  in  the  gardens, 
yet  there  is  so  much  stagnation  in  all  that  would  serve  to 
keep  up  the  desire  of  doing  well,  that  I  wonder  not  at 
complaints  and  dissatisfaction.  It  is  true  that  Stanley  is 
morally,  socially,  and  physically,  a  most  miserable  place ; 
but  it  is  so  because  it  has  been  allowed  to  be  so.  No  life- 
like energy,  no  well-directed  effort,  seems  to  have  been 
attempted.  A  fixed  purpose  to  let  it  be  the  rugged-look- 
ing place,  which  nature  has  in  its  soil  and  features  made 
it,  appears  to  have  prevailed ;  but,  that  it  could  be  im- 
proved by  wise  and  jirudent  measures, — that  it  might  be 
made  a  welcome  place  of  call  for  refreshment  and  repairs, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying. 

Some  of  the  gardens  attached  to  the  houses  in  Stanley 
are  far  more  productive  than  is  generally  supposed.  There 
are  times  when  a  very  large  supply  of  vegetables  has  been 
raised,  and  sold  to  the  casual  visitor  in  port ;  but  of  one  or 
two  gardens  I  could  name,  as  a  sample  of  Avhat  can  be 
done,  I  need  only  refer  to  that  belonging  to  the  Governor. 
Here  I  have  seen  almost  everything  as  at  home  in  England, 
and  have  partaken  at  the  hospitable  table  of  his  Excellency 
the  present  Governor  of  what  may  be  called  dainties  for 
this  part  of  the  world. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  in  Stanley,  I  should  con- 
sider to  be  about  a  hundred,  taking  round  numbers.     Of 
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these,  many  are  really  very  comfortable,    -well-furnished 
residences.    Only  a  few  are  two  storeyed,  and  these  mostly 
newly-built  ones.     The  older  habitations  appear  to  be  ex- 
actly what  we  should  suppose  in  a  colony — a  number  of 
rooms  added  to  one  another  on  the  same  floor,  as  occasion 
required  or  circumstances  permitted.      There   had  been, 
before  I  left,  for  a  long  time  past,  two  or  three  good  stone 
houses  and   cottages   to  let.     When,   upon  sudden  warn- 
ing, I  had  to  leave  my  vessel,  and  find  a  home  for  myself 
and    wife    to   put    our    heads    in,    there  was    no   lack  of 
houses  to  shelter  us.      I  got   an  excellent  detached   six- 
roomed  house,   in  a   fine   commanding  situation,  garden- 
ground  in  front,  and  a  good  yard  behind,  with  the  whole 
made  quite  private  by  a  fence  and  palings.     This  house  I 
rented  for  a  month,  and  could  have   had   it  for  any  time 
that  I  mioht  have  chosen.     It  belonged  to  the  Falkland 
Company  ;  was  situated  east  of  the  town,  half  way  up  the 
hill ;  and  I  paid  them  at  the  rate  of  30Z.  per  annum  for  it. 
The  population  of  the  colony  may  be  estimated  at  four 
hundred  and  fifty  souls.     From  these  may  be  taken  100 
employed  as  gauchos*,  camp  men,  and  sailors,  &c.  by  the 
Company ;  another  hundred  may  be  set  down  as  strangers 
having  no  settled  home  there;   a  third  hundred  may  be 
called  the  Government  employees  and  their  fiimilies;  and 
the  remaining  hundred  and  fifty  the  Government  officers, 
merchants,  traders,  sealers,  tradesmen,  &c.,  &c.,  and  their 
families.     Perhaps  I  have  overrated  the  entire  population 
of  the  colony,  and  not  properly  classified  the  numbers  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  there  is   not  a  greater  number.     And 
now  to  subdivide  the  classes.     First  of  all,  then,  there  is 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  his  family  ;  with  Capt. 
Sibbald  and  his  family  ;   Captain  Packe  ;  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  ;  the  colonial  manager  and  family  ;  the  colonial 
surgeon  and  fiimily  ;  the  cha})lain  and  lady  ;  the  surveyor- 
general  ;  the  acting  colonial  secretary:  i\Ir.  Dean  and  family; 
*  Men  whose  profession  is  to  look  after  and  take  care  of  the  cattle. 
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Mr.  Bowden  and  family ;  and  one  or  two  more  perhaps  of 
what  might  be  called  lesser  note,  but  certainly  not  of  the 
''poorest  people."  Of  trades,  there  are  one  or  two  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  tailors,  &c. ;  but  a  host 
in  himself  is  the  colonial  manager,  a  gentleman  of  most 
varied  and  remarkable  talent,  who  could,  I  am  sure,  do 
more  for  that  colony,  had  he  the  power,  than  any  one  I  know. 
His  sketches  of  birds,  beasts,  or  man  ;  his  botanical,  geolo- 
gical, and  general  scientific  knowledge  ;  his  aptitude  at, 
and  willingness  to  undertake,  any  mechanical  or  laborious 
occupation,  is  surprising, — especially  when  added  to  his 
many  other  qualifications. 

On  the  subject  of  provisions,  a  few  words  are  necessary. 
It  may  probably  be  known  to  many,  that  the  Company's 
charter  binds  them  to  certain  things  concerning  the  cattle  ; 
amongst  others,  that  of  selling  beef  to  the  colonists  and  to 
ships  -at  2d.  per  lb.  Consequently,  beef  is  ever  plen- 
tiful ;  and,  though  I  cannot  say  much  for  its  invariably 
good  quality, — indeed  I  am  bound  to  express  my  disgust 
at  a  great  deal  I  received, — yet  there  was  always  good  beef 
to  be  obtained.  What  with  supplies  from  other  quarters, 
such  as  Captain  Packe's,  INIr.  Bowden's,  &c.,  we  could 
generally  get  some  very  good  beef,  if  we  chose  to  pay  a  trifle 
more,  say  Ad.  per  lb.  for  it.  With  mutton,  however,  it  was 
different.  Occasionally  some  could  be  obtained  at  a  shilling 
per  lb. ;  and  fresh  pork  at  the  same  price,  though  plenty 
of  pigs  ran  about  the  streets.  Salt  meats,  bread,  flour,  &c., 
wholly  depended  in  price  upon  the  supply  in  the  only  two 
stores  in  the  town, — Dean's  and  the  Company's.  Fortu- 
nately, just  before  I  left,  a  tliird  party,  an  American, — 
Captain  Smylcy,  once  before  mentioned, — was  understood 
as  coming  into  the  field.  I  can  only  say  I  hope  he  will ; 
or  else,  that  the  Company  will  take  care  that  every- 
thing shall  not  be  left  in  one  man's  hands  to  sell  or  not 
as  he  chooses,  and  as  many  persons  have  told  me  Dean 
has  done.      In  the   latter   part  of  my   narrative  I  shall 
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again  have  to  allude  to  this  subject,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  dread  of  scarcity  in  the  colony ;  but  as  I  have  now 
nearly  done  with  all  in  the  Avay  of  description,  except  to 
say,  that  a  tall  mast  with  yard  across  to  serve  as  a  signal 
station,  with  a  look-out  man  frequently  there,  was  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  town,  I  will  leave  all  other 
matters  to  fall  in  with  the  order  of  my  narrative.  It  may 
be  asked,  however,  what  of  the  camp  ?  the  country  ?  My 
reply  unfortunately  must  be, — Nothing.  I  know  nothing 
of  it,  beyond  a  few  miles  of  Stanley,  or  about  the  various 
islands  and  places  I  visited.  Not  once  did  I  go  inland ; 
and  this  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  being  my  desire 
to  avoid  interfering  with  auglit  that  peculiarly  belonged  to" 
the  province  of  the  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  "  Indefatigable,"  I  found  lying  here 
H.M.  sloop  of  war  "  Star,"  which  vessel  was  shortly  to 
leave  for  Monte  Video  and  take  a  mail.  This  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  sending  letters  and  replying  to  the  ones  we 
had  received  from  home,  and  that  we  had  fovmd  waiting 
our  arrival.  I  ascertained,  however,  that  the  probability 
of  any  regular  mail  communication  was  very  slight ;  for 
there  was  no  contract  existing  as  to  the  conveyance  of 
mails  between  Stanley  and  Monte  Video,  the  farthest 
place  south  the  mail-joackets  came  to  ;  and  therefore,  if  I 
hoped  to  get  my  own  letters  from  the  Society  at  home,  it 
would  only  be  by  going  for  them  myself.  This  was  put 
before  me  in  somewhat  plain  terms  after  the  departure  of 
the  "  Star,"  as  I  shall  speak  of  presently.  Meanwhile, 
several  matters  were  transacted  by  the  doctor  and  myself 
as  regarded  the  mission.  To  mi/  amazement  I  found 
he  was  endeavouring  to  effect  a  purchase  of  cattle  for  the 
station,  to  the  number  of  130  odd,  at  £3  per  head;  but 
all  this,  and  another  proposition  of  going  shares  with 
us  in  a  kind  of  speculation,  struck  me  as  so  very  dif- 
ferent to  Avhat  we  were  supposed  to  be  engaged  upon, 
teaching   or    preparing    the    way   to    teach   the  natives. 
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that  I  determinedly  opposed  it,  and  wrote  home  to  say  so, 
and  also  to  state  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  my  agreement. 
This  was  in  March  1855 ;  therefore  so  early  as  that 
the  committee  were  thoronghly  acquainted  with  my  feelings 
on  the  subject.  Moreover,  it  was  a  thing  that  could 
not  be  done.  If  we  had  not  money  to  buy  the  land, 
certainly  we  could  not  find  any  to  buy  130  head  of  cattle, 
even  if  the  schooner  could  have  taken  them  round,  which 
she  could  not,  except  by  altering  everything  and  devoting 
months  to  it. 

Another  thing  that  met  me  at  this  time  was  an  inti- 
mation from  the  Colonial  Government  that  I  personally 
would  have  to  be  answerable  to  Government  if  I  brought 
to  the  islands*  any  foreigners  or  natives  of  the  lands  of 
South  Amei'ica,  without  permission  being  given  and 
certain  bonds  entered  into  respecting  them.  There  was 
an  alien  ordinance  in  force  in  the  colony  relating  to  this 
very  point,  and  a  copy  of  this  alien  ordinance  was 
forwarded  to  me.  Here  was  a  difficulty,  and  a  very 
great  one ;  for  the  importing  of  natives  from  the  coast 
was  a  principal  part  of  the  Society's  plans,  though  I  had 
always  doubted  its  practicability,  and  meant,  as  captain  of 
the  vessel,  to  be  very  careful  what  I  did  in  this  matter. 
However,  as  I  purposed  to  wait  until  I  heard  from  home 
on  this  and  other  matters,  I  for  the  present  made  my  mind 
easy  ;  and,  having  settled  all  about  the  island,  bought  what 
fresh  stock  w^e  wanted,  and  looked  to  the  ship,  I  prepared 
to  return  again  to  the  island,  and  consider  about  going  to 
Monte  Video  for  the  clergyman,  whom  I  expected  might 
now  be  there.  It  was  then  that  a  proposal  was  made  to 
me  by  the  Governor  to  take  a  mail  up,  and  bring  one  down 
from  that  place ;  and  as  this  suited  my  views  about  going 
there,  and  would  enable  me  to  add  something  to  the  funds, 
I  agreed  to  the  terms  offered,  £85,  conditional  upon 
leaving  Monte  Video  48  hours  after  the  mail  bags  were 
ready  for  me,     I  signed  the  agreement,  having  a  clause 
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inserted  about  permission  to  call  at  Keppel  Island  on  the 
way  up  ;  and  then  all  being  ready,  and  the  Stanley  mail 
bags  for  England  via  Monte  Yideo  on  board,  we  weighed 
anchor  again  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  rapidly  left  the 
harbour  on  our  way  back  to  the  mission  station. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Trip  back  to  Keppel  Island. — Bad  Weather. — Hail  and  Snow 
Storms. — Descriptive  Account  of  the  Vessel  struggling  against 
opposing  "Winds. — The  lone  Watcher  on  the  Island. — Safely  anchor 
in  the  Bay. — Gloom  of  night  in  a  desolate  land. — Darkness 
axound,but  Brightness  within. — The  Sailor's  Hymn. — Precautionary 
Measures  adopted  for  the  Mission  Party  being  visited. — Departure 
for  Monte  Video. — Entrance  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. — Shallow 
Water. — First  Appearance  of  Monte  Video. — Anchor  in  the  Bay. 

Our  trip  round  to  the  westward  was  anything  but  a 
pleasant  one.  Head  winds,  a  heavy  sea  off  Cape  Carysfort 
and  all  along  the  north  coast,  with  thick  weather,  made 
it  not  only  disagreeable  but  awkward  sailing.  To  run 
too  far  off  the  land  would  not  be  well,  for,  with  the  wet 
northerly  breezes  now  blowing,  I  knew  we  should,  sooner 
or  later,  have  a  change  to  the  south-west ;  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  as  near  in  as  we  could  with  safety.  But 
it  was  a  trying  time  of  it.  The  day  of  our  leaving  Stanley 
we  made  but  poor  progress  ;  and  it  was  only  at  intervals 
that  we  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  land.  The  next  day  the 
weather  was  worse.  The  regular  observations  could  not 
be  obtained ;  no  land  could  be  observed  ;  and  the  gale 
increased  from  the  northward.  To  add  to  my  extra  labours 
now,  I  found  that  my  mate  had  kept  no  reckoning  since 
we  left  Stanley.  The  log  had  not  been  hove ;  and  when 
at  noon  I  wanted  to  reckon  up  the  courses  and  distances 
run,  I  found  nothing  entered  upon  the  slate.  Fortunately 
I  have  a  tolerably  good  memory,  and  this  enabled  me  to 
estimate  our  position.  Later  in  the  day  and  for  a  few 
moments  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  high  land  about  Sal- 
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vador ;  and  later  still  a  break  in  the  clouds,  at  two  intervals 
of  timej  enabled  me  to  get  some  bastj  observations  of  tbe 
sun,  though  then  rather  low.  As  night  came  on,  the  gale 
increased,  with  a  very  heavy  sea,  the  wind  still  upon  the 
land.  I  was,  however,  under  snug  sail,  though  obliged  to 
carry  sufficient  to  give  us  some  way  ahead,  and  prevent  us 
drifting  bodily  upon  the  land.  At  near  midnight,  after  a 
sudden  calm  of  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  wind  flew  round 
to  the  S.S.E.,  and  now  recommenced  with  double  fury. 
I  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  it ;  and,  taking  in  all  sail  but 
a  treble-reefed  mainsail,  hove-to.  We  were,  I  now  cal- 
culated, off  the  entrance  of  Falkland  Sound,  having  passed 
the  Eddystone,  as  I  supposed,  some  six  or  seven  miles  to 
the  northward  of  it.  My  latitude  I  had  once  obtained  in 
the  early  part  of  the  night  by  a  meridian  altitude  of  the 
moon,  which  fortunately  came  out  long  enough  to  take  the 
observation ;  but  the  sea,  the  tides  here,  and  the  change 
of  the  wind,  might  have  thrown  us  this  way  or  that  some 
miles  different  to  what  my  nicest  reckoning  might  give. 
However,  with  the  wind  now  off  shore,  and  the  vessel 
hove-to,  there  was  no  immediate  danger;  and  I  accord- 
ingly went  below  to  get  some  sleep  upon  the  sofa.  But  the 
terrible  tossing  of  the  ship,  which  in  this  jumble  of  a  sea, 
produced  by  changes  of  wind  and  meeting  of  tides,  was 
worse  than  I  had  before  experienced  in  her,  and  such  as 
few  can  have  any  conception  of  unless,  as  poor  Bellot  in 
describing  a  similar  position  says,  one  was  actually  a 
sufferer  therein.  It  effectually  prevented  me  from  a  con- 
tinuous sleep ;  for  not  unfrequently  I  was  fairly  tossed 
from  my  couch  on  to  the  floor,  until  I  took  to  the  latter, 
and  wedged  myself  in,  as  the  better  plan. 

At  daylight  the  wind  abated,  and  we  made  sail,  the  land 
showing  plainly  about  Falkland  Sound  and  to  the  westward. 
We  were,  however,  all  day  working  in  vain  to  tiy  and  get 
to  the  westward.  Little  was  done,  owing  to  the  wind 
having  backed  round  to  that  quarter,  and  veering  about 
from  N.W.  to  S.W.    At  5  p.m.  we  were  only  off  Tamar 
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Pass ;  and  that  night  was  another  restless  one  for  me,  as 
we  kept  standing  on  and  off  the  land  amidst  squalls  of  hail 
and  rain.     The  following  day  kept  us  at  the  same  work ; 
and  it  was  again  well  towards  evening  before  we  could  get 
near  the  Pebble  Islets,  round  the  I'ocky  points  of  which  we 
had  to  go  as  close  as  possible  before  we  could  run  into 
Keppel  Sound.     I  was  anxious  to  accomplish  this  before 
dark,   for  my    barometer    indicated   more    bad    weather; 
accordingly,  with  eveiy  stitch  of  canvas  the  vessel  could 
bear,  I  was  pressing  her  on  towards  the  point.    The  wind, 
however,  was  dead  against  her,  and  fast  increasing  ;  we 
had  passed  the  Solitary  Rock  off  the  main  Pebble  Island, 
and  were  now  tacking  frequently  to  try  and  work  up  in  as 
smooth  water  as  we  could  get.     As  the  effort  to  do  this 
lasted  some  time,  and  as  it  may  interest  some  of  my  readers 
to  put  before  them,  as  it  were,  a  picture  of  our  little  vessel 
thus  struggling,  I  here  give   a  brief  description  of  us  at 
that  moment,  and  of  our  finally  attaining  what  we  sought. 
The    scene,  it    must  be    remembered,    is    a    wild  and 
stormy  one,  on  a  rough  and,  except  at  the  mission  sta- 
tion, totally  uninhabited  coast.     Pictures  from   a  sailor's 
hands    in   this  part   of  the  world  are  not  often    fraught 
with  the  softer  sketches  of  smooth  waters  flowing  beneath 
a  sunny  sky.     They  are  more  frequently  of  the  descrip- 
tion  now  to  be   given,  as   upon  the   close   of  a    sabbath 
day,  with  a  threatening  sea,  the  schooner  may  be  seen 
striving  to  woi'k  to  windward,  with  the  rocks,  and  breakers, 
and    a   furious   tide   close    by.     Thei*e  is  a  lowering  sky 
and  coming  gale  in  view,  and  the  fierce  waves  are  lifting 
up    their    snowy   crests    in    quick    succession,    while    the 
lengthened  spray  is  scattered  far  and  wide,  as  if 'twere  so 
much  foam.     In   the  midst  of  it  you  may  see   the  small 
vessel  struggling  onward  to  reach  yon  coveted  point. 

See  how  she  bounds  and  plunges  !  Mark  how  she  reels 
and  seems  to  stagger  1  Behold  how  gallantly  she  breasts 
the  angry  seas  that  dash  upon  her,  and  in  huge  masses  send 
vast  quantities  of  water  on  her  deck  ! 
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Will  she  attain  her  object  ?  Will  she  be  able  to  clear  that 
rocky  point  upon  her  bow  ?  Look  !  her  prow  has  bent 
more  inward,  and  greatly  inclines  towards  the  boiling  surges 
on  the  reef !  What  will  she  do  ?  Must  she  go  upon  the 
rocks — that  hardy  little  ship  ?  Must  she  be  lost  ?  For  lo  ! 
she  already  seems  too  close ;  and  every  sea,  as  she  plunges 
into  it,  appears  to  drive  her  further  in.  From  a  distance' 
her  very  bows  seem  to  be  covered  with  the  breakers' 
foam.     Surely  she  touches  !     Surely  she  has  gone  too  far  ! 

Yet  no,  no ;  for  see !  Some  movement  on  her  deck 
proclaims  that  a  nautical  manojuvre  is  to  be  attempted ; 
and  behold,  even  as  she  all  but  touches  where  there's 
danger,  a  voice  is  heard  coming  from  one  whose  hand 
is  on  the  helm  and  whose  eye  is  steadfastly  watching 
for  a  proper  moment  to  escape  the  peril,  and  whose  heart 
is  lifted  up  to  Him 

"  Who  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea. 
And  rides  vijjon  the  storm  ;  " 

and  as  the  sound  floats  away,  he  carefully  turns  the  wheel 
in  his  gi'asp,  and  with  another  short  and  pithy  order,  the 
sails  shiver  in  the  wind,  and  the  vessel's  head  turns  away 
from  the  dreaded  shore  !  Another  moment  and  she  has  her 
stern  presented  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  it  was 
before  ;  but  a  fresh  connnand,  a  re-arrangement  of  sails,  and 
she  is  again  dashing  through  the  water  in  angular  course 
away  to  sea.  What  then  ?  Has  she  given  up  the  hope  of 
getting  round  that  point  of  land  she  seemed  to  have  been 
striving  for  ?  Is  she  going  out  upon  the  threatening  ocean 
with  an  ominous  night  before  her  ?  No — for  see  !  again  is 
she  made  to  turn  and  present  her  prow  towards  that  rocky 
point ;  again  she  dashes  through  the  sea,  sending  the  spray 
far  upward  on  her  masts  ;  and  again  she  strives — but  strives 
in  vain — a  little  has  been  gained,  but  not  enough,  and  once 
more  round  she  goes,  and  stands  away  from  land.  And 
as  she  thus — now  on,  now  off,  then  on  again — makes 
strenuous  efforts  to  weather  the  point,  there  is  a  solitary 
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watcher  on  yonder  lofty  hill  anxiously  beholding  her. 
With  eager  eyes  he  strains  his  vision  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  the  little  ship  he  hopes  for,  and  which  himself  and 
brethren  in  that  lonely  isle  have  been  awaiting  ;  and  being 
convinced,  how  earnestly  he  watches  her  progress,  as, 
struggling  still  with  increasing  breezes,  she  bears  up  for 
her  usual  anchorage. 

And  now  there  is  hope.  The  helmsman  is  working  her 
through  the  heavy  seas,  and  despite  her  plunging,  and  the 
deluge  of  water  tumbling  over  her  bows,  carries  her  on- 
ward under  press  of  sail.  See  how  he  has  to  watch  each 
flutter  of  her  canvas  !  Look  how  anxiously  he  turns  his 
eye  from  the  quivering  masts  to  the  breakers  close  upon 
his  lee,  with  a  glance  that  denotes  a  steady  concentration 
of  his  every  thought  upon  what  is  now  before  him,  while 
the  incessant  spray  drenches  him,  even  at  the  helm.  But 
there  is  confidence  in  his  mind.  He  feels  that  he  has  now 
a  weatherly  position,  and  that  a  short  time  more,  as  the 
wind  at  present  stands,  will  enable  him  to  take  his  little 
vessel  past  the  danger.  And  that  little  vessel  seems, 
indeed,  to  know  and  feel  it — for  how  gallantly,  and  like 
some  foaming  Avar-steed,  she  dashes  onward  !  Look  how 
bravely  she  battles  with  those  giant  waves  !  Mark  how 
she  scorns  each  angry  sea,  as  it  comes  furiously  upon  her  ! 
And  then,  at  last,  hear  you  the  joyous  cry  from  him  who 
steers  her,  as  in  ringing  tones  and  with  lightsome  tongue — 
his  eye  bright  with  satisfaction — he  gives  the  welcome 
order,  *'  Square  away  the  yards,"  and  turning  the  helm, 
directs  the  vessel's  head  towards  the  bay  ! 

She  has  achieved  her  task — and  as  she  rushes  past  the 
dreaded  point,  turning  more  and  more  towards  the  mission 
house,  the  watcher  on  the  hill  with  speed  descends,  and,  in 
hasty  but  glad  tones,  proclaims  to  his  brethren  that  the 
"  Allen  Gardiner  "  is  close  at  hand  and  fiist  coming  to  her 

anchorage ! 

***♦*■« 

VOL.  I.  P 
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An  hour  has  passed.  The  day  is  gone ;  and  night's 
gloomy  mantle  covers  both  the  sea  and  the  land  alike.  All 
is  one  black  chaos  ;  and  externally  the  vision  cannot  pene- 
trate to  aught  of  human  life  astir.  Save  the  fierce  bowl- 
ings of  the  tempest  blast,  and  the  wild  siu'ges  on  the  rocky 
coasts,  nothing  disturbs  the  scene.  It  is  a  strange,  a 
mystic,  and  a  singular  transformation  in  the  picture  here- 
tofore presented,  and  the  mind  is  all  but  chilled  with  awe 
on  beholding  it. 

But  hark !  what  new  sound  is  that  now  bursting  on  the 
ear — rising,  as  it  seems,  from  out  of  the  deep  ?  What  can 
it  be  that  comes  forth  so  heaven-like  from  the  midst  of 
all  that  black  expanse  V  *  *  *  It  is  the  hymn  of  prayer 
and  praise  ascending  on  high  from  grateful  hearts,  and 
littered  by  those  hardy  mariners  who  whilome  were  battling 
with  the  stormy  deep.  It  is  the  usual  evening  offering  of 
God's  servants  on  the  seas. 

Hymn  of  the  night ;  'tis  the  sailors  now  bending — 
Hymn  of  the  night ;  its  echoes  ascending — 
\\'e  sing  and  we  pray  : 
We  sing  and  we  pray. 
O  God  of  our  soul !  our  voices  upraising — 
O  God  of  our  soul !  incessantly  praising — 
We  glory  in  Thee,  mighty  Lord  of  aU  tlesh. 

In  the  stillness  of  night — in  the  sunshine  of  day. 

For  ever  and  ever  to  Thee  we  will  pray. 
Blest  Lord  of  our  faith,  accept  Thou  our  prayers. 
Hear  from  thy  throne,  our  sorrows — our  cares ; 
Surrounded  by  dangers,  succour  need  we  of  Thee, 
But  living  or  dying,  our  God  Thou  shalt  be  ! 
But  living  or  dying,  our  God  Thou  shalt  be ! 

The  voice  of  praise  is  hushed,  and  he  who  lately  stood 
with  helm  in  hand,  now  stands  with  Bible  in  his  grasp,  and 
reverently  dismisses  the  thankful  seamen  before  him.  And 
then  from  one  and  all  a  kind  "  good  night "  is  given,  and 
nought  again  is  heard  save  the  roaring  of  the  blast,  and  the 
ceaseless  tramping  of  the  solitary  watcher,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  the  deck. 
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All  night  and  part  of  next  day  it  was,  as  I  had  expected, 
blowing  a  gale.  My  time,  however,  being  limited  to  a 
stay  here  of  only  two  days,  I  contrived  to  communicate 
with  the  shore,  and  was  glad  to  find  the  three  we  had 
left  there,  all  well.  They  had  felt  lonely,  and  naturally 
anxious  ;  and  one  of  them,  the  catechist,  had  been  very  de- 
sponding all  the  past  day,  until  the  mason,  who  was  a  great 
pedestrian  and  fond  of  exercise,  had  in  his  walks  seen  us 
coming  round  the  point,  and  gladdened  them  with  the  news. 
The  following  day  it  was  too  heavy  a  gale  to  do  any- 
thing; some  of  the  squalls  from  S.S.W.  being  very  severe, 
accompanied  by  hail,  sleet,  and  rain.  Towards  evening 
the  wind  lessened,  and  went  round  to  S.  by  E.,  with  snow 
— signs  of  winter  fast  approaching. 

The  next  morning  I  went  on  shore,  the  doctor  avlng 
again  taken  possession  of  his  rooms.  I  there  arranged  with 
him  what  was  to  be  done  in  my  absence,  which  I  expected 
would  extend  to  perhaps  two  months.  I  had  previously,  in 
Stanley,  settled  a  plan,  and  agreed  with  a  party  there  to 
visit  the  island  in  one  of  the  colonial  schooners  if,  after 
a  certain  time,  I  was  not  heai'd  of.  This  arrangement  I 
made  upon  my  own  responsibility,  and  without  even  a 
thought  of  the  necessity  of  it  having  entered  the  heads 
of  our  committee  at  home.  But,  at  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered as  wanting  in  that  "  faith"  I  had  been  so  inces- 
santly told  about  as  all  and  everything  in  our  cause, 
I  deemed  it  liighly  important  that,  with  the  probability  of 
the  vessel  meeting  with  an  accident  or  experiencing  un- 
avoidable delays,  the  party  at  Keppel  Island  should  not 
be  left  without  being  visited  and  havino;  some  means  of 
communicating  with  Stanley.  Accordingly  it  had  been 
settled  that  if  the  schooner,  or  some  of  us,  did  not  appear 
within  four  months,  Mr.  Dean  was  to  send  round  to  Keppel 
Island,  and  make  inquiries  into  their  condition.  For  this, 
I  agreed  to  give  him  twenty-five  pounds,  the  lowest  sum 
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he  or  any  one  would  do  it  for.  And  I  may  as  well  ob- 
serve that  I  kept  this  arrangement  the  whole  time  of  my 
having  any  direction  in  the  matter. 

Having  done  all  that  prudence  dictated  ; — seen,  s  far 
as  I  was  permitted,  that  the  stores  I  had  landed  were  still 
secure,  and  free  from  any  damage  arising  from  jDossible 
leaks  in  the  house  ;  and  having  seriously  impressed  upon 
all  the  party  I  was  leaving  behind,  the  necessity  of  care 
in  husbanding  their  means,  of  daily  and  regular  occupation, 
of  both  bodily  and  mental  exercise,  I  got  under  way  on 
the  5th  of  April  for  Monte  Video. 

An  account  of  the  sea  passage  up  to  Monte  Video 
would  be  of  very  little  interest  to  the  reader.  Alternate 
fair  and  foul  winds,  with  calms  and  gales,  took  us  to  the 
northward  much  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  related  we 
experienced  on  coming  down  to  the  Falklands.  But  while 
we  are  on  our  way  towards  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  at  the 
north  entrance  of  which  IMonte  Video  is  situated,  I  must 
bring  forward  a  passenger  that  I  had  on  board,  and  who 
had  joined  us  at  Stanley,  I  having  consented  to  take  him 
amongst  the  men,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  officials, 
the  man  paying  the  ordinary  sum  for  his  passage.  He 
always  wore  a  yellow  kerchief  on  his  head,  and  a  knife, 
richly  ornamented,  in  his  boot;  but  was  a  very  quiet, 
decent  sort  of  man,  and  very  different  to  what  I  had 
expected  to  have  found  him,  he  being  a  professional 
Spanish  gauclio.  He  was  a  fine  handsome  fellow;  and 
when  I  afterwards  met  him  at  Monte  Video,  dressed 
in  shore  costume,  he  really  looked  quite  the  don. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  that  we  neared  the  coast  of 
La  Plata ;  and  even  then,  owing  to  foul  winds,  we  did  not 
see  it  until  the  19th.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  that, 
after  constantly  sounding  during  the  night,  and  thus 
feeling  my  way,  I  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  low  land  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  Mendano  Point,  consisting  of 
diminutive  sandhills  and  bushes.     AU  day  we  kept  tacking 
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anil  tacking,  and  about  4  p.m.,  having  safely  cleared  the 
Mendano  bank,  which  is  a  dangerous  shoal  stretching  six 
miles  to  seaward,  I  stood  well  in  to  the  shore  to  obtain  a 
good  look  before  going  off  again  for  the  night  The  lead 
was  kept  going  incessantly,  and  it  was  a  novelty  to  us  to 
behold  the  thick  muddy  water  we  were  sailing  in,  even 
when  the  land  was  so  far  off  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  The 
soundings  decreased  from  15  to  7,  6,  5,  and  3  fathoms, 
and  once,  just  before  going  about,  it  was  2^,  the  water 
so  thick  that  it  seemed  like  as  though  we  were  traver- 
sing through  so  much  loose  clay.  From  this  spot  I  had 
a  good  look  at  the  coast,  which  presented  nothing  but 
a  line  of  low  sandhills  with  a  few  bushes  on  the  top, 
dwindling  away  on  the  right  to  little  lumps  of  refracted 
patches,  dipping  in  and  out  of  the  water  at  the  horizon  as  the 
atmosphere  altered  the  momentary  view  from  the  one  thing 
to  the  other.  Satisfied  with  my  position,  in  the  event  of 
thick  or  blowing  weather  coming  on,  I  now  tacked  ship  and 
stood  out  to  sea.  It  was,  however,  not  my  intention  to  go 
too  far  out,  neither  did  I  wish  to  be  too  close  in  ;  for,  from 
everything  I  had  been  told  or  that  I  had  read,  I  knew  that 
it  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  entering  the  Kiver 
Plate.  I  had  even  been  written  to  from  home  to  beware  of 
"the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Plate;"  and  such  a  caution, 
coming  from  the  same  eminent  officer  whom  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  was  not  to  be  despised.  But,  apart  from  that,  I 
could  tell  by  my  charts  and  books,  that  it  appeared  to  well 
deserve  the  name  given  to  it  by  Spaniai'ds,  "  Mer  d'Enfer." 
Full  of  banks,  and  shoals,  and  shifting  sands ;  with  the  coast 
so  low  on  the  south  that  it  could  not,  in  some  j)arts,  be 
distinguished  from  the  muddy  water,  except  where, here  and 
there,  a  bush,  like  some  curious  wart,  showed  upon  the  hori- 
zon ;  with  shallow  soundings  even  fifty  miles  from  land;  and 
with  rapid  tides,  and  occasionally  the  hurricane  "pamperos," 
it  needed  no  w^arning  from  others  to  mind  what  I  was  about. 
I  had  been  kindly  advised  at   Stanley  by  Capt.  Hope  of 
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H.M.S.  "  Indefatigable  "  to  take  the  northern  passage,  and 
not  attempt  the  south  one ;  but  even  had  I  meant  to  have 
done  so,  it  would  have  been  difficult  with  the  north-east 
winds  we  experienced.  Moreovei',  my  idea  was  that  I 
should  be  in  a  better  position  if  a  pampero  came  on,  as 
they  blow  from  the  southward,  than  if  caught  in  one  on 
the  north  side.  True,  all  the  south  part  of  the  Plate  is 
very  dangerous,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
extracts  out  of  the  official  Sailing  Directions ;  but  as  1  was 
a  perfect  stranger  to  all  the  river,  one  part  of  it  was  to  me 
much  about  the  same  as  the  other.  Great  attention  to  the 
lead,  the  log,  and  the  line,  Avith  a  quick  eye,  and  cat-like 
watchfulness  of  the  barometer,  I  felt  would  enable  me  to 
get  the  ship  up  without  danger ;  though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  I  undervalued  the  danger.  On  the  contrary, 
I  knew  its  full  extent,  and,  hioioing  it,  was  in  a  measure 
prepared.* 

Speaking  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Plate,  the  Di- 
rections tell  us  that  so  low  is  the  dangerous  land  that 
"  in  estimating  distance  from  it  by  the  eye  one  may  be 
very  much  deceived,  so  much  is  it  at  times  either  elevated 
or  apparently  depressed  by  refraction.*  *  *The  land  is  not 
exceeding  20  feet  above  the  water,  in  many  places  much 
lower.  *  *  *  In  many  places  it  is  a  mere  marsh.  Trees 
occasionally  show  themselves,  as  if  to  assure  one  that  the 
dark  line  in  the  horizon  is  actually  land,  and  not  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud.  The  great  extent  of  the  Tiiyu  Bank 
prevents  any,  even  the  smallest,  vessel  from  approaching 

*  I  here  wish  to  give  a  hint  to  my  brother  mariners.  Many  persons 
run  into  unknown  dangers  by  being  too  anxious  about  known  ones  ; 
and  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  it  is  unwise,  in  a  descriptive  account, 
to  dwell  too  much  upon  such  dangers.  In  this,  however,  I  strongly 
differ.  For  myself,  I  invariably  take  the  dangerous  route  in  preference 
to  any  more  favourable,  but  often  more  doubtful  one.  Yovi  are  alive 
to  danger,  and  therefore  guarded ;  but  fancied  security  may  lull  a  man 
to  sleep,  till  a  sudden  knock  upon  the  rocks  awakes  him.  In  this 
River  Plate  I  know  a  case  j)recisely  in  point. 
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this  half-drowned  land.  At  Easa  Point,  the  northern 
extremity  of  Cape  Antonia,  is  a  low  sandy  spit,  extending 
to  the  northwai'd,  and  nnder  water  towards  some  breakers, 
near  the  northern  limit  of  the  Tuyu  Bank.  From  Cape 
Antonia  southward,  the  coast  is  of  a  light  colour,  low,  and 
eandy.  Occasionally  straggling  bushes,  or  patches  of  rough 
grass,  are  seen.  Sandhills  between  20  and  40  feet  in  height 
begin  to  show  themselves  10  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Rasa  Point,  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  height  as 
they  approach  INIendano  Point,  rising  near  that  point  to 
100  feet  above  the  sea." 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  description  of  the  land  on  the 
south  part  of  the  River  Plate,  so  far  as  I  had  anything  to 
do  with  its  navigation.  Coming  from  the  southward  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  this  Cape  Antonia  ;  and, — avoiding  the 
various  banks  that  lay  in  the  river,  some  of  them  often 
fatal  to  ships, — steer  over  to  the  opposite  side,  where, 
amidst  more  mountainous  scenery,  Monte  Video  is  situated. 
But  to  get  over  the  other  side,  or  even  in  the  Rio  Plata  at 
all,  is  frequently  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  irregular 
tides  and  currents.  Captain  Hey  wood  says :  "  No  regular 
tides  exist  in  the  River  Plate,  and  the  currents  ai'e  as 
uncertain  in  their  duration  as  they  are  irregular  in  their 
rate  and  direction,  so  that  no  certain  allowance  can  be 
made  for  them."  In  reference  to  this  I  can  say  that  it  is 
too  truly  the  case ;  for,  as  will  be  seen,  I  have  found  the 
currents  so  strong-  and  so  irregular  that  I  have  been 
all  but  crazy  about  them.  The  last  time  I  left  Monte 
Video  I  was  driven  broadside  np  the  river  at  full  five  knots 
an  hour,  and  passed  H.M.  "  Star,"  (which  vessel  had  run 
outside  the  harbour  and  anchored,  to  exercise,)  as  though 
I  had  been  steaming  in  that  direction  against  the  wind. 
I  had  to  change  my  course  nearly  two  points  to  allow 
for  it,  until  I  had  crossed  the  centre  of  the  river,  and 
should  expect  to  find  it  running  as  strong  the  other  way. 
This   time,  in  coming  up,  I  was  ignorant  of   everytliiug 
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but  what  I  gleaned  concerning  the  river  from  my  booka. 
No  one  on  board  knew  aught  about  it ;  and  I  had  therefore 
to  trust  to  my  own  judgment  and  discretion.  I  need 
hardly  say  that,  as  was  my  custom  when  near  land  or  on 
particular  occasions,  I  rarely  went  to  bed,  merely  taking 
some  broken  rest  on  the  cabin  floor,  or,  very  frequently, 
catching  a  hasty  doze  upon  the  platform  on  deck. 

On  the  20th  we  were  still  beating  up  against  light 
winds,  and  a  current  setting  us  out  to  the  south-east. 
After  nio-ht  came  on,  having  seen  no  land  since  the 
previous  afternoon,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  run  to  the 
north-west  no  farther,  as  I  considered  we  were  not  above 
three  miles  from  Cape  Antonia,  to  the  eastward  of  It ; 
accordingly  we  again  tacked  out  to  sea,  although  this 
was  but  helping  the  current.  Our  casts  of  the  lead  on 
tacking  were  10,  9,  and  10  fathoms;  the  sea  at  the  time 
being  remarkably  phosphorescent,  and  looking  very  grand 
in  the  excessive  darkness  of  the  night.  Indeed,  there 
was  something  singularly  striking  in  the  peculiar  position 
we  were  now  in,  upon  a  sea  where  the  bottom  was 
not  at  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  an  ordinary  anchor- 
age, but  yet  where  it  would,  with  any  wind  at  all,  or 
unless  from  great  necessity,  be  most  unwise  to  anchor, 
on  account  of  the  ceaseless  commotion  in  the  water, 
apparently  more  here  than  in  the  open  ocean.  How- 
ever, it  was  well  to  be  prepared,  and  therefore  every- 
thing was  got  ready  for  the  purpose  if  required;  and 
to  prevent  mistakes  arising  from  verbal  orders,  I  each 
night  gave  the  course  and  instructions  in  writing.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  they  were  disobeyed  on  this  one  night,  when^ 
from  having  been  taken  ill,  owing  to  so  much  watching, 
I  had  gone  to  bed.  About  three  in  the  morning  I  was 
roused  up  by  hearing  a  noise,  and  though  under  the 
effects  of  medicine,  I  rushed  on  deck  as  I  was,  to  find 
everything  in  confusion.  A  squall  had  suddenly  caught 
the  vessel  under  all  her  Bail.     Thunder,   lightning,   and 
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a  gloomy  sky,  with  the  wind  flying  about  in  several 
directions,  had  rather  an  ominous  appearance ;  but  soon 
getting  the  ship  to  rights,  and  sail  reduced,  everything 
was  in  its  proper  place  again  before  any  decided  change 
for  the  worse  had  come  on.  The  squall,  however,  was 
not  of  long  duration ;  the  heavy  clouds  gradually  dispersed, 
and  when  daylight  came  we  were  with  the  same  light 
breezes  and  unsettled  weather  as  before.  All  sail  was 
again  set ;  but  in  the  afternoon  it  fell  calm,  and  the 
current  being  so  strong  against  us,  I  thought  it  well  to 
anchor,  which  was  done  in  10  fathoms  water,  with  no  land 
in  sight,  but  at  an  estimated  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  it. 

The  decks  were  kept  this  night  by  regular  watches  as  at 
sea,  and  I  myself  was  often  up  to  try  the  current,  and 
examine  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Next  morning  we  again  moved  with  a  light  breeze  from 
the  N.X.E.  changing  to  east,  and  then  back  to  north,  and 
variable.  A  little  progress  was  made,  but  not  much  ;  and 
the  evening  we  again  anchored  in  9  fathoms.  That 
night  it  was  squally,  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  heavy 
rain.  The  following  day  we  renewed  our  attempt,  and  by 
night-time  again  got  into  5  fathoms,  where  we  anchored 
in  thick  mud.  Very  heavy  thunder,  vivid  lightning,  and 
a  deluge  of  rain,  with  not  much  continuous  wind,  thouo-h 
squally,  kept  us  here  after  two  useless  attempts  to  get 
under  way.  A  calm  succeeded  for  a  few  hours,  with  the 
same  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  water  all  round  us  curiously 
streaked  by  the  intermixture,  as  I  supposed,  of  the  fresh 
stream  from  the  river  above  coming  across  the  various 
banks  into  the  Salter  ocean  about  here.  When  it  had 
cleared  a  little  we  saw  a  brig  at  anchor  not  far  from 
us;  but  as  for  seeing  land  or  telling  our  actual  position 
during  the  past  three  days,  we  could  not,  owing  to  the 
wretched  weather.  It  was  truly  "  feeling  " — nay,  gropiu"-, 
our  way  up  to  Monte  Video ;  but  attention  to  the  various 
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depths  of  Avater,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  brought 
up  on  the  lead,  enabled  me  without  any  hesitation  to 
go  on.  Accordingly  the  anchor  was  again  hove  up  ;  and 
directly  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south,  I  steered  a 
direct  course  for  the  Mount ;  being  now,  as  I  judged  by  my 
soundings,  in  the  fair  way  for  it,  and  sufficiently  west  of  the 
English  and  Archimedes  banks ;  while  the  Ortiz  bank  was 
yet  well  west  of  me.  The  Panela  rocks,  upon  which  the 
"  Vixen  "  struck  when  coming  this  same  way,  were  now  to 
be  guarded  against;  and  as  these  were  very  dangerous, 
and  their  position  not  to  be  well  determined  when  the 
main  land  was  obscured,  I  got  rather  nervous  about  them, 
especially  as  we  were  now  going  a  little  faster  than 
we  had  done.  However,  the  breeze  again  died  away  ; 
then  freshened  up ;  and  at  noon  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  catching  a  single  glimpse  of  the  land,  exactly  in  the 
direction  I  had  expected.  Thick  weather  came  on  once 
more,  and  a  foul  wind  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  finally  it 
cleared,  and  enabled  me  to  see  the  cathedral  of  Monte 
Video  ; — a  very  conspicuous  edifice,  and  an  excellent 
land-mark.  A  few  vessels  now  came  in  sight  through 
the  mist  and  thick  weather;  one  passing  us,  as  also  did 
the  brig  we  had  seen  at  anchor ;  but  after  striving  until 
nine  o'clock  and  unable  to  fetch  up  to  the  harbour,  I 
was  again  obliged  to  anchox'.  The  whole  of  this  day  we 
had  been  sailing  in  a  kind  of  liquid  clayey  mud,  with 
only  from  3  to  3^  and  now  5  fathoms  water :  yet  such  is 
the  river  Plate ;  and  in  some  parts  that  vessels  have  to 
pass  there  is  barely  that  depth. 

I  left  orders  that  during  the  night  a  constant  watch 
was  to  be  maintained  for  the  light  on  Mount  Cerro,  and, 
if  seen,  its  bearings  were  to  be  taken.  Thus,  then,  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  next  morning,  when  the  light  had  been 
once  or  twice  distinctly  made  out,  I  got  under  way  and  stood 
on  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was  a  thick,  misty, 
disagreeable  morning ;  and  when  the  day  began  to  break 
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nothing  could  be  seen  ahead  of  us  except  the  huge  hull  of 
some  vessel  at  anchor.  This  I  afterwards  found  to  be  an 
American  frigate ;  all  large  ships  of  her  size  being  unable 
to  go  into  the  harboui',  which  will  admit  no  vessel  drawing 
more  than  18  feet.  As  daylight  increased  and  we  advanced 
a  little  nearer,  the  mists  dispersed ;  and,  like  a  huge  cur- 
tain lifting  up  before  us,  the  heavy  clouds  passed  on  in 
advance  of  a  gentle  air  from  the  southwai'd,  and  the  splendid 
panorama  of  jSIonte  Video  and  its  vicinity,  with  the  harbour 
full  of  shipping,  burst  upon  our  view.  It  was  beautiful ! 
A  most  unexpected,  a  truly  delightful  pleasure !  Monte 
Video,  a  city  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  somehow  or  other 
was  always  present  to  my  mind's  eye  as  an  uninteresting 
trading  town  ;  but  lo  !  here  was  a  charming  place,  full  of 
light  and  apparently  handsome  edifices,  prettily  perched 
upon  a  nicely  rounded  hill,  that  fell  out  like  a  tongue  into 
the  sea  !  As  we  slowly  neared  it  in  the  bright  clear  morn- 
ing that,  after  breakfast,  succeeded  to  the  mist  of  the  earlier 
dawn,  it  looked  glorious  in  the  sun,  and  the  eye  was  kept 
admiringly  fixed  upon  it.  Perhaps,  had  I  not  come  up 
from  such  a  miserable  place  as  the  Falklands,  I  might  not 
have  been  so  taken  with  the  first  sight  of  this  city;  but 
I  cannot  help  expressing  what  I  then  felt  and  always  did 
feel  on  afterwards  visiting  it. 

There  was  but  little  wind  to  help  us  in ;  and  several 
fishing  boats  hailed  to  see  if  we  would  take  a  pilot.  But 
I  did  not  want  one.  It  was  an  open  harbour ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, I  ran  on  and  anchored  just  outside  the  guardsliip. 
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CHAP.   XV. 

Monte  Video. — Visit  to  the  Consul's. — Mutinous  Conduct  of  the  two 
Mates. — Their  Dismissal  from  the  Ship. — Fresh  Officers  procured. — 
Departure  for  and  Return  to  Stanley. — Another  ^^'reck. — Go  round 
to  the  Mission  Station. — Find  all  well  in  Health. — Necessity  for 
seeking  a  Place  to  beach  the  Vessel. — Proceed  through  the  rocky 
Passage  into  Port  Egmont. — Anchor  off  the  Old  Settlement. 

After  all  the  necessary  formalities  had  been  attended  to, 
I  dressed  and  went  on  shore.  My  first  visit  was,  of  course, 
to  the  Consul's,  where  I  soon  transacted  what  business  I 
had  to  do  ;  and  finding  no  missionary  had  arrived,  I  de- 
clared myself  quite  ready  to  go  back  to  the  Falklands  with 
the  return  mails,  according  to  my  agreement.  It  was 
arranged  that  I  should  go  on  the  day  but  one  following, 
thus  merely  giving  me  the  forty-eight  hours  stated, — 
quite  long  enough  for  me,  as  I  knew  no  one  in  Monte 
Video,  nor  cai'ed  to  make  acquaintances.  One  person, 
however,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  call  upon,  and  that 
was  Mr.  Lafone,  a  merchant  of  note,  to  whom  I  had 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  our  secretary,  who 
had  told  me,  in  case  I  wanted  funds,  Mr.  Lafone  had  pro- 
mised 100/.,  and  perhaps  I  might  get  it.  But,  for  certain 
reasons  of  my  own,  I  did  not  think  it  right  at  this  time  to 
allude  to  it.  When,  at  a  future  period,  I  did  mention  the 
subject,  I  found  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  mission 
plans,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  aid  them. 

On  the  day  following  that  of  my  arrival  at  Monte  Video, 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  not  only  prevented  our 
going    to    sea  as  arranged,  but    which   proved  to  me  I 
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was  likely  to  be  always  surrounded  by  difficulties  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  character.  I  have  mentioned  the 
particular  sort  of  crew  I  had  to  get,  and  have  alluded 
to  the  peculiar  ideas  a  few  of  them  entertained  on  religious 
matters, — especially  my  two  mates.  Now  I  had  quite 
enough  to  do  without  having  too  much  thrust  upon  me 
in  the  shape  of  devotional  exercises ;  and  once  a  day,  I 
thought,  was  sufficient  for  public  worship,  unless  some 
one  else  could  attend  to  it,  as  I,  with  so  many  secular 
matters  to  see  to,  could  not.  Consequently,  on  the  day 
of  our  arrival,  I  stated  that  the  evening  prayers  on  deck 
would,  in  future,  be  discontinued  until  a  missionary  or 
some  other  appointed  person  came  to  take  the  duty ; 
meanwhile  I  advised  the  men  to  attend  to  it  in  the  evening 
quietly  by  themselves,  as  I  could  not  carry  it  on  publicly. 

The  next  morning  I  was  in  my  cabin  dressing,  with  the 
intention  of  going  on  shore  after  breakfast  to  get  the  mail, 
when  I  heard  a  chattering  and  confusion  upon  deck,  wdiich 
induced  me  to  go  up  and  see  what  it  was  about.  I  there 
found  the  men  getting  the  boat  out,  but  no  officers  directing 
their  movements. 

"  Where  are  the  officers  ? "  said  I. 

"  Down  below,  sir,"  answered  one  of  the  men. 

"  Down  below  I  what  are  they  doing  there  ?  Mr.  F , 

jSIr.  B ,  why  are  you  not  on  deck  ?  " 

To  my  surprise  Mr.  F popped   his  head    up  the 

hatchway,  and  said,  as  I  perceived  he  was  dressing  himself 
in  his  best  clothes,  "  I  do  not  intend  to  do  any  more  work, 
sir ;  it  is  asrainst  me  to  do  it.      I  am  scoino;  on  shore." 

"  What !  "  said  I,  with  an  exclamation  of  the  utmost 
astonishment,  "  What !  no  more  work !  Going  on  shore ! 
Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  what  ails  you  ?  And  you,  Mr. 
B ,  what  of  you  ?  " 

The  latter  replied  that  he  intended  to  follow  the  other. 
Utterly  amazed,  for  we  had  had  no  unpleasantness,  no 
quarrel,  I  could  not  for  a  moment  tell  whether  to  laugh, 
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be  angry,  or  fancy  them  suddenly  gone  mad.  At  length 
I  ehcited  that  they  objected  to  my  intention  of  discon- 
tinuing the  daily  evening  service  on  board,  and,  more- 
over, that  I  had  carried  a  mail  in  the  vessel,  and  had  dis- 
missed the  "  chaplain,"  as  they  called  the  "  catechist ;" 
I  gave  them  one  hour  to  consider  what  they  were  about, 
stating  that,  as  I  believed  they  were  either  insane,  or  else 
very  bad  characters  ;  seeing  that  as  officers,  and  above  all, 
missionary  officers,  they  were  setting  an  example  of 
mutiny  to  the  crew,  I  would  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  hand  them  over  to  the  authorities  if  they  did  not 
turn-to  again  to  their  duty.  I  then  spoke  to  the  men,  and 
finding  they  were  all  right,  went  below, — finished  dressing 
myself, — and,  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  again  came  up  and 
demanded  their  answer.  This  was  the  same  as  before.  I 
therefore  called  the  crew  aft,  read  over  the  ship's  articles, 
and  formally  put  the  question  to  the  two  officers,   "  Do 

you,  H— F and  F B ,  intend  to  return  to 

your  duty  ?  " 

"  We  do  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Very  well !  Now  one  of  you  bend  on  a  whift,  (a  flag 
tied  up  with  yarns,  for  a  boat  to  come  oft',)  and  all  of  you 
pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  You  consider  this 
to  be,  what  it  really  is,  a  missionary  ship.  Good.  Now, 
who  is  her  captain  ?  these  two  mutinous  officers,  you,  or 
I  ?  *.  *  I  am,  am  I  ?  Very  well !  Then  please  to 
remember  that ;  and  not  one  of  you  dare  again  to  dese- 
crate the  holy  names  you  have  most  of  you  so  frequently 
got  on  your  lips,  by  acts  so  utterly  at  variance  with  every 
good  and  holy  profession  as  those  acts  are  which  these 
men  commit,  and  other  slighter  but  not  the  less  bad  acts 
committed  by  another  amongst  you.  I  hope,  and  now 
believe,  after  what  I  am  saying,  you  will  not.  I  will  take 
care  that  what  is  correct  and  proper  in  all  religious  matters 
on  board  shall  be  attended  to.  But,  I  will  have  no  non- 
sense ; — nothing  at  variance  with  every  man's  duty  as  a 
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sailor,  or  what  he  professes  to  come  on  board  as.    So  now, 

once   more,  F and  B ,  will  you  return  to  your 

duty  ?  If  not,  I  will  run  that  whift  up  to  the  masthead  for 
assistance,  as  I  myself  cannot  leave  the  ship  with  you  in 
this  mutinous  state,  and  summon  aid  from  that  man-of- 
war  to  take  you  before  the  authorities.  What  is  your 
reply?" 

"  As  you  don't  intend  to  pray  oftener,  we  don't  intend 
to  do  any  more  work,"  was  the  answer. 

"  So,  then,"  said  I,  "  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  through 
the^orm  of  prayer  just  so  many  times  a  day  to  induce  you  to 
do  your  duty  as  officers  and  men ;  and  if  not,  you  mutinously 
refuse,  at  a  time  the  ship  is  under  sailing  orders,  and  must 
go  to  sea  to-morrow !  Out  upon  you  !  Religious  men, 
indeed  !  Out  upon  you  !  Run  the  whift  up  !  "  And  then, 
seeing  it  was  not  answered  quickly,  I  sent  a  note  to  the 
French  man-of-war  in  the  harbour,  close  to  me,  the  '*  Beau- 
manoir," — there  being  no  English  pendant  then  here, — 
and  asked  the  captain  for  assistance.  In  a  short  time  a 
French  officer  and  marines  came  alongside,  Captain  Duval 
having  very  kindly  promised  me  any  aid  I  required.  I 
explained  to  the  French  lieutenant  (enseigne  de  vaisseau) 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  that  I  merely  wanted  some  one  to 
look  after  tlie  vessel  while  I  was  on  shore  at  the  Consul's ; 
and  after  a  few  friendly  words,  three  of  the  marines  were 
left  for  the  purpose.  I  then  went  to  make  my  statement 
to  the  Consul,  who  directed  the  two  delinquents  to  be 
brought  before  him.  This  was  done ;  and  having 
heard  all  they  had  to  say,  he  spoke  to  them  very  strongly, 
and  said  they  deserved  severe  punishment.  But  I  did 
not  desire  this,  for  I  wished  to  believe  that  they  were 
really  sincere  in  the  extraordinary  delusions  they  were 
under  concerning  the  "  elect,"  as  they  called  themselves. 
I  therefore  agreed  to  their  discharge  from  the  vessel ; 
paid  them  their  wages ;  and  before  evening  they  were 
both  out  of  the  ship  and  on  shore,  where  it  appeared  they 
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wished  to  be  foi'  the  purpose  of  "converting  the  wretched 
sailoi's  and  bigoted  papists." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  imagine  motives  more  than  facts 
may  warrant  ;  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  determine 
whether  those  two  men  were  under  some  strange  mental 
blindness,  or  were  a  couple  of  contemptible  hypocrites. 
Certain  it  is,  that  under  no  circumstances  were  they  war- 
ranted in  acting  as  they  did ;  and  in  another  sort  of  ship 
they  would  have  been  immediately  put  in  irons.  It  was  a 
lesson  for  me ;  and   only  confirming  wdiat  good  Admiral 

told  me,  that  it  was  not  wise  to  have  a  professedly 

religious  crew  on  board  my  vessel. 

In  consequence  of  this  unexpected  loss  of  my  two  officers, 
I  was  detained  at  Monte  Video  for  some  days,  until  I  pro- 
cured two  other  mates  ;  and,  acting  under  the  Consul's 
direction  I  remained  for  the  next  mail,  which  was  soon 
expected.  I  oflfercd  to  go  without  ofiicers,  and  myself 
work  the  vessel  down — and  gladly,  too,  if  I  were  to  have 
such  as  those  I  had  just  parted  with  :  but  the  Consul 
objected  to  it,  as  not  prudent,  though  my  crew  were  will- 
ino-.  I  myself  should  have  kept  up  at  night,  and  had  my 
rest  during  part  of  the  day,  letting  two  of  the  best  men  look 
out ;  foi-,  having  made  an  agreement  with  the  Governor 
at  Stanley,  I  was  anxious  to  keep  to  it ;  but  Mi*.  Thox'nton 
said  it  was  too  hazardous,  and  he  would  therefore  give  me 
a  letter  to  explain  the  circumstances.  This  was  done ;  and 
having  engaged  two  officers  for  the  run  down  to  Stanley, 
and  to  give  them  a  trial,  I  was  then  ready  for  sea.  As, 
however,  a  few  days  would  intervene  before  the  mail 
arrived,  I  devoted  the  time  to  painting  and  putting  the  ship 
in  order,  and  examining  the  hold. 

Working  as  one  of  the  men,  I  was  frequently  as  black 
as  a  sweep  ;  but  this  I  only  cared  for  so  long  as  any  one 
chanced  to  come  off  to  see  us.  Once,  however,  I  was  near 
receiving  a  serious  injury  from  a  heavy  cask  of  pork  fetching 
way  when  guyed  over  in  the  tackle,  and  swinging  against 
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me.  At  the  time,  I  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  Iiold  clearing 
out  the  ballast,  so  as  to  have  a  look  at  the  steps  of  the 
main-mast ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  I  was  struck  in  the 
side  instead  of  the  head.  Nevertheless,  the  blow  was 
sufficient  to  make  me  feel  it  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

As  I  purpose  speaking  of  Monte  Video  and  the  Banda 
Oriental  in  a  future  chapter  by  itself,  I  shall  say  but  little 
of  it  at  present.  We  had  a  heavy  pampero  during  our 
stay ;  and  an  Italian  brig  on  another  day  got  upon  the 
reef,  but  was  towed  off  by  the  French  war  steamer  "Flam- 
beau;" the  French,  as  I  was  informed,  being  always  ready 
to  afford  gratuitous  assistance  whenever  in  their  power. 

At  length,  on  the  18  th  of  May,  the  mail  arrived,  and 
having  got  the  letter-bags  on  boai'd,  I  started  on  my 
way  back  to  Stanley.  Our  ti'ip  there  was  remarkably 
mild  and  gentle.  Though  the  latter  end  of  May,  which 
answers  to  our  November  here,  it  was  anything  but 
rough,  or  cold.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  a  different  passage 
to  that  we  had  experienced  when  coming  down  here  in  the 
summer. 

AVe  saw  the  land  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  got  into 
harbour  about  5  p.m.  Soon  afterwards  the  mail  w\a3  deli- 
vered, and  I  thus  concluded  my  agreement  for  its  con- 
veyance. I  received  my  own  letters,  and  then  began  to 
prepare  for  visiting  the  station. 

I  found  in  Stanley  harbour  two  or  three  vessels  that 
had  called  here  for  refreshments  ;  and  amongst  them,  a 
schooner  laden  with  guano  from  the  Chincha  Islands.  On 
the  day  after  my  arrival,  whilst  taking  a  walk  on  the  hills 
at  the  back  of  the  town,  I  noticed  this  schooner  going 
down  the  harbour  on  her  way  to  sea,  being  homeward 
bound.  The  wind  was  foul  for  her  going  through  the 
narrows  ;  and  I  could  not  help  being  struck  Avith  her  sin- 
gular movements.  First  she  ran  up  to  the  narrows,  then 
back  as  if  she  would  give  it  up,  then  on  again,  and  so  this 
way  and  that,  until  tired  of  watching  her  I  walked  on, 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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saying  to  my  wife  who  was  with  me,  "  That  vessel  seems 
to  be  moving  about  very  curiously ;  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
she  presently  claims  close  acquaintance  with  the  rocks,  if 
they  don't  mind."  And  true  enough  this  was ;  for  when 
I  returned  on  board,  I  heard  that  there  was  a  wreck  on 
Engineer  Point. 

The  following  day  I  Avent  away  in  my  boat  and  with  a 
good  crew  to  see  if  we  could  render  any  assistance ;  but  it 
was  in  vain.  I  found  her  bilged  and  immoveable  ;  and  as 
the  owner  and  captain  stated  that  they  required  no  more 
help  than  what  they  had  from  Lloyd's  agent  and  others,  I 
came  away.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  I  was  requested, 
along  with  another  captain  and  the  harbour-master,  to  go 
down  and  survey  her.  We  did  so  ;  but  such  was  the 
state  of  the  Aveather  on  the  day  set  apart  for  us  that  we 
could  do  nothing  more  than  make  a  cursory  examination. 
This  sufficed  to  show  that  there  was  damage  to  her 
hull,  as  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  in  the  hold  ;  and  it  was 
our  opinion  that  she  had  better  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned.  Our  reasons  were  given,  and  mine  may 
be  briefly  stated. 

In  any  other  place  but  Stanley,  that  is,  any  place  where 
labour  and  means  could  have  been  procured,  I  should  have 
been  against  condemning  her  ;  but  I  knew  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  to  get  her  off  and  repair  her  would 
cost  the  captain  more  than  the  vessel  and  her  now  damaged 
cargo  was  worth.  That  she  might  be  got  off  and  repaired 
was  possible  ;  but  not  by  or  at  the  expense  of  strangers. 
Thus,  then,  I  joined  in  the  arguments  of  my  two  com- 
panions, and  pronounced  for  her  condemnation.  She  was 
therefore  condemned  and  sold  by  auction,  the  Falkland 
Island  Company  being  the  purchasers.  Some  months 
afterwai'ds,  however,  she  was  got  off,  hove  down,  and  re- 
paired by  the  Company ;  and  after  a  voyage  to  the  coast 
of  Patagonia  has,  the  other  day,  returned  in  a  very  disabled 
state  to  England. 
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It  was  now  the  depth  of  the  Antarctic  winter ;  yet  with 
the  weather  not  so  bad  as  I  should  have  supposed  it.  Some 
of  the  days  were  even  mikl  and  pleasant,  though  cold  ;  but, 
when  the  wind  came  strong  from  the  southward,  it  was, 
as  may  be  expected,  most  biting  and  severe. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  it  being  necessary  to  complete  all 
my  arrangements  and  go  on  to  the  Station,  I  settled  with 
my  new  mates,  and  engaged  them  on  the  ship's  articles  for 
three  months.  I  also  bought  a  quantity  of  fresh  beef, 
which  I  knew  would  be  a  treat  to  the  party  on  the  island  ; 
and  likewise  several  other  things  that  might  be  accept- 
able. I  determined,  however,  not  to  go  round  until  the 
wind  was  favourable,  unless  delayed  very  long;  for  the 
hammering  and  battering  against  heavy  westerly  gales,  in 
working  towards  Keppel  Island  from  Stanley,  was  worse 
to  the  ship,  and  to  all  of  us,  than  a  full  voyage  would  be 
to  Monte  Video.  Fortunately  we  had  not  to  wait  long. 
Upon  going  on  deck  in  the  early  morning  of  Thursday, 
June  7th,  I  found  that  there  was  a  strong  gale  from  the 
S.S.E. ;  and  as  the  wind  from  this  quarter  wovdd  exactly 
suit  us,  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  it,  and  get  under 
way.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  doing 
this,  owing  to  the  very  heavy  squalls,  accompanied  by  sleet 
and  hail.  Therefore  I  prepared  beforehand  by  double 
reefing  tlie  mainsail,  and  single  reefed  the  foresail ;  and 
then,  directly  after  breakfast,  hove  up  the  anchor  and 
speedily  ran  out  of  the  harbour  under  our  topsail,  jib,  and 
the  sails  just  named.  At  ten  a.m.  we  stood  through  the 
Narrows,  then  soon  afterwards  passed  Port  William,  and 
with  the  wind  now  aft,  bore  away  to  the  northward.  There 
was  a  heavy  sea  running,  and  the  vessel  rolled  and  floun- 
dered; but  on  she  went,  flying  past  the  Volunteei's,  and  at 
ten  minutes  to  one  rounding  within  a  mile  of  Cape  Carys- 
fort.  I  now  kept  very  close  in  with  the  land,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  having  smooth  water,  and  making  a  good 
weatherly  position  after  passing  the  Eddystone.  At  3.30 
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we  passed  Cape  Bougainville  at  two  miles  off,  and  at  7.30 
shot  by  the  Eddystone  at  half  a  mile  distance.  It  was  then, 
of  course,  quite  dark  ;  but  having  seen  the  rock  just  before 
dusk,  I  was  able  to  steer  direct  for  it  without  fear.  We 
now  hauled  close  upon  a  wind, — the  breeze  having  decreased 
in  strength,  Avith  the  exception  of  occasional  squalls, — and 
thus  standing  across  the  mouth  of  the  Sound  fetched  up 
well  to  windward  at  Pebble  Island,  which  was  seen  at 
10  p.m.  Knowing  the  changes  of  the  winds,  and  their 
prevalence  to  the  S.W.,  I  always  considered  it  best  to 
steer  a  point  or  more  inside  of  the  direct  course  from  the 
Eddystone  to  West  Pebble  Islet,  even  when  allowing  for 
the  currents  or  tides.  By  such  means  I  generally  preserved 
a  good  position,  and  this  night  it  was  well  I  did  so  ;  for  the 
wind  got  less  in  strength,  but  Avent  round  to  the  S.S.W., 
and  therefore,  had  I  not  at  once  luffed  up  on  passing  the 
Eddystone,  it  would  have  prevented  us  making  the  quick 
passage  we  did. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  we  made  all  sail,  but,  owing 
to  the  now  light  and  foul  wind  for  getting  intoKeppel  Sound, 
we  did  not  anchor  in  Committee  Bay  till  the  afternoon.  To 
my  momentary  alarm,  I  could  detect  no  signs  of  any  of  the 
shore  party.  No  colours  up ;  nothing  to  show  that  they 
had  seen  us,  as  they  must  have  done,  had  they  been  on  the 
spot.  However,  a  short  time  soon  settled  the  point.  I 
was  not  long  before  going  on  shore,  landing  at  the  nearest 
place,  and  running  across  the  land  towards  the  house.  All 
right !  The  doctor  I  saw  at  the  door  ready  to  welcome 
me ;  Webber  and  Carpenter  glad  to  see  me,  and  even 
the  dogs  acknowledging  my  arrival.  The  reason  of  no 
signs  being  made  to  show  they  had  seen  us,  was  that  the 
signal  halyards  had  been  unrove,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  hoist  the  flag.  This  was  now  soon  put  in  order,  and 
epcedily  the  colours  from  the  house  were  flying  in  answer 
to  those  from  the  ship. 

During  my  absence  all  had  been  Avell ;  that  is,  well  as  far 
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as  general  laealtli  was  concerned;  but  I  saw  quite  enough 
to  convince  me  now  that  our  mission  woukl,  according  to 
the  unwise  plans  formed  at  home,  in  its  present  organization, 
prove  a  failure.  I  had,  however,  long  ere  this  been  con- 
vinced that,  vinless  a  change  took  place,  the  work  woidd 
never  get  on  ;  and  I  had,  in  March,  written  home  to  that 
effect,  telling  the  committee  my  views,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  on  the  subject ;  to  all  of  which  I  had  thankful 
rei^lies  in  approval.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  I  thus 
Avrote  privately.  I  told  my  brother  workers  what  I  thought, 
did,  and  said ;  and  never  once  adopted  the  "  secret"  system 
in  my  writing. 

The  evening  of  our  arrival,  I  had  the  whole  of  the  land 
party  on  board  to  tea ;  and  a  glorious  tea  we  had.  I  stinted 
nothing.  We  had  an  excellent  cake  made  by  my  wife ; 
some  pi'ime  bohea ;  beefsteaks  for  the  visitors  (to  them  a 
treat),  and  everything  I  could  think  of  to  make  them  com- 
fortable. After  tea  we  had  some  music  on  ray  harmonium  ; 
and  one  and  all  enjoyed  the  time. 

The  following  day,  wishing  to  examine  the  vessel,  and 
discharge  what  more  was  in  her  belonging  to  the  house,  I 
had  her  brought  up  Gardiner  Channel  to  the  old  spot  near 
the  two  points.  Mooring  hex*,  and  making  all  secure,  my 
wife  and  I  then  went  on  shore  to  dine  at  the  house.  After 
dinner  we  took  the  boat  and  crossed  over  the  bay  to  a  spot 
I  had  selected,  when  here  the  last  time,  as  the  most  suitable 
for  the  site  of  the  permanent  house,  which  I  now  found 
was  begun.  From  this  spot,  there  is  a  lovely  marine  view, 
perhaps  nowliere  surpassed.  I  have  always  felt  that  I  could 
spend  hours  here  looking  upon  the  exquisite  picture  of  sea 
and  land,  and  rocks  and  islands,  bays  and  creeks,  and  varied, 
though  wild  scenery  that  meets  the  eye.  This,  and  various 
advantages  that  it  possessed,  made  me  press  it  strongly  on 
the  doctor  as  most  suitable ;  who,  however,  when  he  had 
selected  it,  and  then  was  doubtful  as  to  its  being  approved, 
wrote  home  to  say  "it  was  pointed  out  by  Captain  Snow." 
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The  following  day  being  Sunday,  all  hands  were 
again  on  board  the  schooner  to  attend  Divine  Service, 
which  I  delegated  this  time  to  the  catechist  to  perform. 
Good  dinners  aft  and  forward  were  also  provided.  The 
next  few  days  I  set  all  hands  to  work  forming  a  store 
depot  for  the  ship,  by  digging  in  the  cliffs  on  Sunny  Beach, 
West  Point.  Selecting  a  place  where  there  was  a  partial 
hollow  in  the  descent,  I  had  a  perpendicular  cutting  made, 
and  the  debris  thrown  at  the  foot  so  as  to  brinor  the 
flooring  sufficiently  high  up  above  tide  mark  to  prevent 
damage  from  Avater,  and  yet  not  so  high  as  to  inconve- 
nience us  in  discharging  from  the  boats.  The  cutting  thus 
made  formed  three  sides  of  a  square ;  and  it  was  my  inten- 
tion ultimately  to  have  roofed  it  in,  and  with  gutters  to 
carry  off  the  water  from  above  so  as  to  make  a  dry  and 
secure  j^rovision  depot;  but  the  intolerable  and  really  absurd 
dislike  on  the  part  of  my  land  companions  to  everything 
I  did  for  the  general  good,  made  me,  at  last,  abandon  it, 
and  determine  to  sro  where  I  should  not  be  in  dang-er 
of  getting  into  more  unpleasantness.  I  could  see  with  a 
mere  glance  what  could  be  done  and  ouglit  to  be  done,  so  as 
to  make  the  island  not  only  a  comfortable,  but  a  pleasant 
home ;  but  save  the  mere  form  of  putting  a  foundation 
to  the  new  house,  which  was  done  by  the  mason  and  car- 
penter, nothing  was  accomplished.  I  also  clearly  perceived 
that  it  would  never  do  to  attempt  examining  the  vessel 
here.  This  was  evident  even  to  my  new  officers,  who  could 
not  help  expressing  themselves  strongly.  For  if,  by  chance, 
any  trifling  thing  was  done  upon  the  land,  there  was  imme- 
diately some  unpleasantness  about  it.  IJ'e  did  not  belong 
to  the  island  ;  we  must  not  touch  that ;  nor  go  there,  nor 
shoot,  nor  kill,  without  permission, — at  least  so  I  inferred, 
— for  the  men  were  forbidden  to  molest  the  geese,  and  our 
going  after  seals  was  considered  an  offence. 

The  fact  is,  that  confinement  to  this  one  solitary  spot 
was  already  beginning  to  have,  as  it  always  will  have,  an 
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injurious  effect ;  and  I  perceived  that  tlie  isolation  of  the 
past  thi'ee  months  had  been,  in  this  respect,  most  hurtful 
to  the  land  party. 

Finding  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  I  could  examine 
the  vessel,  even  had  there  been  a  proper  place  to  beach  her, 
which  there  was  not,  at  Keppel  Island,  1  determined  to  try 
what  there  might  be  at  Saunders,  where,  in  the  old  Settle- 
ment Cove,  the  Saihng  Directions  said  there  was  sufficient 
water,  though  from  what  I  had  seen  on  our  last  visit  I 
doubted  it.  Accordingly,  after  some  necessary  interchange 
of  various  articles  between  us  and  the  land  party,  and  a 
friendly  evening  together,  I  again  got  under  way  on  the 
19th;  and,  though  the  wind  was  from  the  southward,  deter- 
mined to  try  the  passage  in  and  among  the  rocks,  to  see 
whether  we  could  not  get  round  by  tacking. 

Thus,  then,  with  a  strong  southerly  breeze,  away  we 
went,  dashing  through  the  smooth  water,  and  in  and  out 
of  intricate  passages,  amidst  rocks,  and  rugged  little 
islands  and  patches  of  kelp,  in  -all  directions.  It  was 
cold,  and  the  snow  had  been  covering  the  hills  and  parts 
of  the  ground  for  several  days  past ;  and  the  squalls  Ave 
now  experienced  were  rather  sharp.  At  all  events,  I  felt 
them  so,  almost  Arctic,  up  at  the  top-gallant  mast-head  ; 
and  had  frequently  to  come  down  and  warm  myself  with 
the  exercise  of  ascendlno-  and  descendino;  the  rio-frino-. 

As  it  is  possible  that  by-and-by,  the  Avhole  of  this  part 
of  the  Falklands  may  be  frequently  visited,  especially 
should  the  islands  become  a  penal  settlement,  which  I 
still  look  forward  to,  I  will  here  describe  our  passage 
through  this  rocky  group,  round  to  Saunders.  Some 
future  day, — who  knows  ? — a  steamer  may  be  towing  ships 
over  the  same  ground  on  their  way  to  Cape  Hox'n,  having 
called  for  refreshments  at  Keppel  Island  !  Ahead  of  us, 
as  we  get  under  way,  and  trim  on  the  starboard  tack,  with 
the  wind  at  S.  b.  W.,  are  the  "Bold  Rocks"  of  the 
surveyor's  chart.     They  cover   at  high   water,  but  show 
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well  as  a  long  and  moderately  broad  reef  at  low  water. 
They  are  not  continuous,  but  broken  into  two  patches, 
the  mahi  patch  being  much  larger  than  its  companion, 
which  lies  north-east  of  it.  Between  the  two,  however,  is, 
to  appearance,  a  safe  passage,  and  this  accordingly  I  try. 
From  aloft,  I  throw  a  searching  glance  ahead  upon  the 
water,  to  look  for  kelp  ;  and,  finding  none,  I  let  the  ship 
dash  on,  while  the  leadsman  bawls  aloud  the  soundings  as 
they  show  upon  the  line  at  five  and  six  fathoms  depth. 

In  the  present  case,  I  took  the  passage  between  the 
"  Bold  Rocks/'  and  stood  on  towards  the  grouj)  of  rugged 
islands  which  now  faced  me,  at  the  enti'ance  of  what  had 
been  called  Rocky  Harbour.  Measuring  my  distance  by 
the  eye  and  by  head-reckoning  from  the  admirable  chart 
of  the  general  survey,  I  attended  not  to  the  anxious 
glances  I  could  perceive  on  the  features  of  the  men  below; 
but  only  heeded  the  leadsman's  cry,  as  we  stood  on.  "  Be 
the-e-a  mark  sev-en  ! — Quar ter-a-less  six  ! — Be  the-e-a 
mark  Jive  !  "  were  quiclsjy  uttered.  As  the  latter  soundings 
were  given,  and  as  we  touched  the  kelp,  on  passing  an 
island  thickly  covered  with  tussack,  I  sang  out  cheerily, 
"  Ready  about !  Down  Avith  the  helm  !  Ilard-a-lce  /" 
And  round  the  little  vessel  went  like  a  top, — for  she  icould 
go  round  in  a  strong  breeze  and  smooth  water ; — and  pre- 
sently, pointing  her  bow  in  the  contrary  direction,  I  again 
made  my  voice  heard  from  aloft,  as  standing  on  the 
top- gallant  yard,  Avith  the  sail  furled,  I  cried  out,  "  Haul 
of  all !  " — the  various  orders  being  less  in  a  schooner  than 
in  a  square-rigged  ship.  And  now  with  two  of  the  islands 
astern,  and  anotlier  one  upon  the  quarter  on  our  lee  ; 
with  West  Point,  Rocky  Harbour,  and  Outlying  Reef  to 
the  east,  we  again  dash  along  upon  the  other  tack  towards 
the  Bold  Rocks,  Avhile  we  leave  Anxious  Passage  and 
Passage  Island,  with  the  tides  and  eddies  found  there,  to 
the  left.  Presently  we  have  run  our  distance,  and  again 
the  ringing  cry  is  heard,  and  again  the  ship  flies  round ; 
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but  now  we  have  still  less  room  than  before.  An  ngly 
reef,  -syhich  I  called  by  that  name,  is  somewhat  in  our  way, 
and  a  very  short  tack  must  be  made.  So,  "  about "  it  is, 
ere  we  had  well  done  more  than  gather  way  upon  the  little 
craft. — But,  never  mind.  The  breeze  is  freshening.  She 
will  do  it,  if  the  tides  do  not  lay  her  in  fault ;  for  here,  I 
perceive,  they  are  somewhat  contrary.  However,  it  must  be 
done.  Therefore  "  Heave  quick,  my  man  !  heave  quick,  and 
keep  the  depth  of  water  sounding  in  my  ear! — So-o ! 
Round  again  !  "  and  round  it  is  ;  and  round  she  goes  each 
time  with  lightning  speed, — so  well  in  this  respect,  with 
such  a  glorious  breeze,  does  she  answer.  But  now  for  the 
fourth  tack  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  room.  She  will 
hardly  weather  the  south  end  of  Ugly  Reef,  and  the  sound- 
ings lessen,  while  much  kelp  appears. — The  breeze  is 
freshening ; — a  snow-squall  comes  bursting  on  at  the 
moment  we  are  near  the  rocks. — It  heads  her  off;  and  thus 
throws  her  more  towards  the  danger !  "  She  will  not 
weather  it,  Sir ! "  is  the  almost  general  shout  from  on 
deck,  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  leadsman  cries  aloud,  with- 
out the  usual  di'awl  and  song,  "Under  mark  three!"  But 
I  hear  and  see  it  all ;  and  even  as  the  shift  of  wind  took 
place  and  the  voices  of  my  men  ascended  to  me,  I  shouted 
"Down  with  the  helm!  Hard-a-lee! — Stand  by  the  anchor!" 
and,  in  a  half  circle,  round  again  she  went,  with  ho o  fathoms 
under  her  lee,  and  a  mass  of  kelp  attached  to  rocks  close 
to  her.  This  time,  however,  there  was  too  much  of  the 
kelp  ; — it  impeded  her ; — she  was  rather  sluggish  after 
going  round  ; — she  did  not  quickly  gather  way; — she  was 
losing  ground.  True,  the  anchor  was  ready,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  stop,  I  wished  to  go  on  ;  it  was  help  she  required ; 
therefore  I  sang  out,  "  Lift  her  up  a  bit,  my  men. — Away  ! 
there,  one  of  you,  loose  the  flying-jib !  Smart  now, — 
smart,  my  men,  and  set  it  quickly — there,  that's  the  thing — 
she  feels  it  already — now  she's  herself  again — stand  by 
there — down  with  it — down  with  it," — as  the  breeze,  much 
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too  strong  for  the  sail,  came  with  greater  force, — "  that'll 
do,  stow  it  again,  we've  got  all  we  wanted  of  it  for  the 
present ! "  And  thus  we  stood  out  clear  of  all  the  danger. 
And  thus,  reader,  was  it  time  after  time  in  many  places, 
during  my  two  years'  cruise.  Dashing  !  exciting !  spirit- 
stirring  !  circulating  the  blood  freely  through  the  veins ; 
and  ever  affording  a  pleasure,  even  while  there  necessarily 
existed  much  anxiety.  And  yet,  with  all  this  seeming 
hazard,  I  never  once  lost  or  sprung  a  spar,  or  split  a  sail,  or 
overstrained  a  rope.  Nicely  calculating,  and  delicately  but 
promptly  manoeuvring,  we  went  always  whithersoever  we 
would,  and  preserved,  humanly  speaking,  the  vessel  and 
her  gear  in  safety. 

After  the  last  tack  I  have  just  mentioned,  we  were  able 
in  a  short  time  to  stand  out  into  Port  Egmont ;  and 
at  noon  anchored  oft'  the  Old  Settlement,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  cove. 
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Examine  the  Cove  and  find  not  enough  Depth  of  Water  for  the  Ship. — 
A  sealing  Schooner  passes  on  her  Way  to  Stanley. — Examination  of 
East  Bay. — Many  wild  Pigs  met  with. — No  Place  for  a  Vessel. — Try 
other  Parts. — Reef  Channel  and  Burnt  Harbour. — Byron  Sound. — 
South,  and  West  Parts  of  Saunders  Island. — Brett  Harbour. — 
Return  to  Port  Egmont. — Ofl&cial Communication  from  Government. 
— Obliged  to  return  to  the  Station  to  make  an  Investigation. 

Directly  after  we  had  anchored  I  went  away  in  the  boat 
to  carefully  sound  the  cove,  and  see  if  I  could  get  the 
schooner  in  at  top  of  high  water  ;  but  the  result  of  my 
examination  appeared  to  negative  all  hope.  However,  as 
it  was  not  spring-tides,  I  determined  to  wait,  and,  mean- 
while, prepare  a  place  for  the  vessel  by  clearing  the  stones 
and  deei)ening  the  channel ;  and  at  this  work  and  various 
duties  about  the  ship  were  all  hands  employed  for  the 
next  ten  days,  myself  personally  engaged  therein  as  well. 
Indeed,  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  be  idle.  I 
had,  as  I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned,  four  separate 
journals  to  attend  to  : — one,  the  ship's  log  written  by  the 
mate,  but  always  daily  examined  and  worked  up  by 
myself;  —  another,  the  meteorological  journal,  kept  every 
three  or  four  hours,  or  as  I  could  attend  to  it ; — a  third,  an 
official  report  for  the  committee  ; — and,  lastly,  my  own  pri- 
vate journal.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  duties  of  the 
ship,  and  I  may  say  of  the  whole  mission  abroad,  to  see  to ; 
and,  above  everything,  to  try  and  keep  the  men's  minds 
9S  well  as  their  bodies  healthily  employed.  Rabbits,  geese, 
and  wild  fowl  we  had  in  abundance ;   but  I  found  that  it 
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"was  impossible  to  prevent  gross  carelessness.  My  own 
fowling-piece,  the  best  in  the  ship,  and  one  that  I  had  had 
for  two  or  three  years,  was  broken  when  I  had  lent  it  to 
the  mate  one  day  to  get  some  rabbits  ;  another  day  I 
allowed  the  mate  and  crew  to  take  the  boat  and  have  a  run 
on  shore  ;  but,  away  they  went,  outside  of  Port  Egmont ; — 
it  came  on  to  blow,  and,  before  they  could  get  back  to  the 
ship,  it  had  increased  to  such  a  gale  that  they  were  nearly 
lost.  Of  course  I  not  only  reproved  the  mate  for  disobe- 
dience of  implied  orders,  but  sto2:)ped  any  more  of  the  same 
thing  for  the  future. 

The  weather,  as  I  find  it  stated  in  my  journal,  was  at 
this  time  almost  unfit  to  admit  of  any  work  being  done. 
Indeed,  if  I  had  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  whole  j^arty, 
lajul  as  well  as  sea,  I  should  have  laid  the  ship  uj)  in  winter 
quarters  at  Keppel  Island,  and  set  every  one  to  work  in 
forming  a  little  colony  for  our  future  mission  depot.  But 
under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  .such 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  had  no  power  to  do  it :  and 
what  I  tried  to  do  caused  ill  will.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
go  over  to  the  coast  in  the  depth  of  -winter  was  a  doubtful 
plan,  even  if  I  should  have  prevailed  upon  my  men  to  go ; 
nevertheless,  I  determined,  as  soon  as  I  had  examined  the 
vessel  and  seen  about  her  leaks,  to  make  the  attempt ;  for 
it  was  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  awkward  position 
in  which  I  stood,  with  the  public  expecting  tltis,  and  a 
committee  telling  me  to  do  tliat,  while  my  instructions  were 
to  do  something  else. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  day  I  had  given  the  men 
liberty  on  shore,  a  sealing  schooner  came  in  sight  from  the 
southern  passages.  She  sent  a  boat  on  board  ;  and  in  her 
came  the  captain,  and  another  person,  who  I  afterwards 
found  was  the  captain  of  a  large  whaler  ;  to  which  vessel 
this  schooner  was  now  acting  as  a  tender.  She  was  called 
the  "  Tekoa,"  and  hoisted  American  colours,  her  captain 
and  owner  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
been  from  home  about  two  years,  engaged  in  sealing  and 
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whaling  ;  but  with  Avhat  success  I  am  unable  to  say,  more 
than  that  others  told  me  he  had  done  very  well.  In  a 
conversation  we  had,  I  told  him  that  I  was  waiting  here 
to  get  into  the  cove  and  discharge,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  ship's  bottom,  &c.,  but  he  at  once  informed 
me  that,  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  place,  he  was 
certain  it  could  not  be  done,  as  thei'e  was  never  more  than 
eight  feet  rise,  even  at  the  highest  tides ;  and  this,  on  the 
following  day,  I  found  to  be  true. 

As  the  "  Tekoa  "  was  going  to  Stanley,  I  got  Captain 
Kean  to  take  a  hastily  written  note  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  stating  that  I  begged  to  decline  the  offer  he  had 
made  when  I  was  last  there  for  carrying  another  mail,  and 
therefore  not  to  expect  me,  as  I  should  have  to  attend  to 
the  ship  and  the  mission  affairs.  This  letter  the  "  Tekoa" 
took,  and  the  result  will  be  presently  seen.  But,  little  did 
I  think  there  was  going  to  be  another  petite  comedy  arising 
from  it  here.  Yet  such  it  really  was,  as  I  shall  by-and- 
by  have  to  relate.  One  expression  made  by  the  *'  Tekoa's" 
people  I  find  noted  in  my  journal,  and  now  worth  mention- 
ing. It  was,  in  reference  to  us,  our  mission  and  our  iso- 
lated state,  that  we  "  were  the  same  as  being  transported," 
and  "  they  wouldn't  like  it  no  how,  not  for  any  price."  I 
believe  them.  Few  would  ;  fewer  will,  unless  under  very 
different  arrangements,  for  the  future. 

On  the  next  day  it  happened  to  be  high  spring  tides : 
and  at  an  early  hour,  6*30  a.m.,  when  the  water  had  at- 
tained its  greatest  height,  I,  accompanied  by  the  mate  (I 
will  use  his  words  as  in  the  ship's  log)  "  carefully  sounded 
the  cove,  and  found  only  seven  feet  in  the  berth  prepared, 
and  proposed  to  lay  the  vessel  for  the  double  purpose  of 
examining  her  bottom,  and  discharging  stores,  &c.  in  order 
to  get  at  material  low  down  in  the  vessel,  and  that  we 
wished  to  land  at  Keppel."  This  point  settled  as  regards 
Old  Settlement  Cove,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  try  other 
parts  of  the  same  island  ;  and  accordingly,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  went  away  in  the  boat  to  examine  a  place  to 
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the  northward,  and  termed  in  the  "  Hints"  given  to  us, 
"  East  Bay/'  On  the  chart  it  has  no  name  nor  any  sound- 
ings marked  in  it ;  but.  as  it  was  a  spot  mentioned  to  us 
by  Captain  Sulivan,  I  thought  it  well  to  try  it.  I  found 
the  bay  not  at  all  suitable.  There  was  no  shelter  in  it 
from  the  heavy  sea  that  rolled  in  from  the  northward, 
through  Gull  Passage,  and  which  burst  furiously  upon 
East  Point  Rocks  with  terrific  breakers,  and  caused  a  vio- 
lent surf  upon  the  beach  inside.  As  I  went  up,  soundings 
Avere  frequently  taken,  and  I  found  deep  water  to  some 
distance ;  but  shoaling  rapidly  in  the  more  sheltered  and 
quieter  parts.  Both  sides  of  the  bay  were  rocky,  until  we 
had  shut  in  the  two  points  of  Keppel  and  Saunders  Island, 
and  which  latter,  to  distinguish  it,  I  named  West  Entrance 
Point.  At  that  time  we  had  two  fathoms,  mid-channel ;  but, 
as  it  was  only  half-ebb,  I  imagine  there  would  have  been 
but  8  feet  at  low  water.  Beyond  this,  and  up  to  the  head 
of  the  bay,  it  was  very  sandy ;  and,  except  a  few  streams 
that  had  forced  a  passage  in  the  bed  of  the  bay,  it  was  clear 
and  very  even.  Beaching  the  boat,  I  stepped  on  shore  to 
examine.  There  was  a  small  lake  at  the  bottom  of  the  high 
hill,  on  West  Entrance  Point,  and  between  the  head  of  East 
Bay  and  another  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula 
we  were  standing  on.  This  latter  bay  was  much  too  exposed 
for  a  ship,  and  therefore  I  paid  no  minute  attention  to  it, 
and  the  unnamed  points  of  land  bordering  it,  with  the  lake, 
and  other  prominent  spots.  Some  of  the  other  places, 
however,  I  christened,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  highly 
important  that  every  particular  object  that  may  attract  a 
sailor's  eye  on  entering  a  place  or  passing,  should  have  a 
title  to  know  it  by. 

W^e  here  saw  several  fine  wild  pigs  ;  but  as  w^e  had  no 
gun,  and  there  is  a  ■penalty  against  killing  any  I  we  were 
unable  to  get  a  taste  of  fresh  pork,  which  would  have  been 
a  treat.  Soon  afterwards,  finding  nothing  could  be  done 
at  East  Bay,  I  returned  on  board. 
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The  next  day  I  detennmecl  to  try  elsewhere,  and  see  if 
it  was  not  possible  to   find  some  place  where  I  could  get 
the  vessel  properly   beached.     Accordingly  I  got   under 
way,  intending  to  go  through   the  so-called  "  dangerous  " 
Keef  Channel,  and  thence  into  Byron  Sound.    There  was 
a   light  working   breeze,  but  the  weather  was   damp   and 
misty  ;  and  I  therefore  went  ahead  in  the  boat  with  a  lead 
line  to  sound.     Choosing  the  right  time  of  tide,  I  passed 
along  very  cautiously   up   towai'ds  Rapid  Point,  and  mo- 
tioned for  the  vessel  to  follow  me.     But  I  found  the  chart 
so  correct  that  all   my  hesitation  Avas  speedily  removed  ; 
and  returning  on  board,   I  took,  my  usual  station  aloft, 
and  conned   the  ship  on  towards  the  passage.     The  tide 
was  evidently  strong  when  at  its  full  force  ;  for,  even  now, 
on  its  turning  against  us  soon  after  we  got  through  the  first 
channel,  it  was  found  too  much,  and  I  had  to  drop  anchor. 
Eeef  Channel  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies,  a  tortuous, 
narrow,   rocky,   wind-about    passage,   leading    from    Port 
Egmont  to  Burnt  Harbour  in  Byron  Sound.     It  is  full  of 
small   islands,    reefs,    rocks,    and   shoals ;    with  the  tides 
sweeping  about  and  round  the  various  points  in  all  direc- 
tions.    And  yet  I  consider  it  a  perfectly  safe  passage; 
one  that,  after  once   feeling  my  way  and  looking  at  the 
ground  beforehand,  I  should  never  hesitate  to  pass  through 
at  any  time  ;    and  certainly  in  preference  to  going  outside 
Saunders  Island  by  the  sea.     With  proper  care    and    a 
leading  wind,  and  of  course  great  attention  to  the  tides, 
you  may  keep  in  not  less  than  3|  fiithoms  water  all  the 
way, — a  distance,  taking  the  tortuous  course  you  have  to  go, 
of  about  four  miles,  amidst  these  rocky  channels.   But  the 
great  advantage  of  these  places  is,  that  you  have  always 
smooth   water, — can  see  every  danger  by  the  kelp, —  and 
can  anchor  whenever  you  choose. 

Tliis  time  I  passed  between  Rapid  Point  and  the  end  of 
Long  Reef,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide — then  between 
Double  rocks  and  Tailrocks,  about  the  same  distance  apart ; 
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and  then, — as  the  wind  was  now  against  us,  and  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  work  up,  standing  close-to  on  each  quick  tack, — 
I  anchored  mid-channel,  with  Island  Reef  on  my  right  at  a 
stone-throw  off,  and  Middle  Reef  a  little  on  the  bow.  When 
it  was  low  water  all  the  reefs  showed  well,  and  then  was 
the  time  to  examine.  Accordingly  I  went  away  in  the 
boat,  and  carefully  looked  at  every  rocky  patch  and  piece 
of  kelp  that  presented  itself  On  Bird  Island  I  shot 
several  geese  ;  and  on  another  island  to  the  south,  which 
had  apparently  been  burnt,  I  found  many  penguins,  and 
also,  what  I  was  glad  to  see  for  my  canary,  a  quantity  of 
groundsel. 

The  following  morning  and  the  whole  day  was  most 
lovely  throughout,  with  a  gentle  breeze  from  S.  E.  At 
half-past  eight  we  got  under  way  with  the  tide,  and  had 
a  delightful  and  exciting  task  in  working  through  the  nar- 
row passages,  some  of  them  no  broader  than  a  good  ship's 
lengtli.  It  was  quick  work ;  for  the  moment  she  was 
round  on  oae  tack,  and  had  gathered  way  to  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile,  it  was  necessary  to  go  abovit  on  the  other 
tack  ;  and  thus  for  about  an  hour  or  more.  At  length  we 
were  able,  on  the  port  tack,  to  clear  Sweeping  Reef,  and 
bear  up  to  the  westward,  passing  through  Burnt  Harbour 
and  by  Channel  Reef,  clear  of  all  danger.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious morning,  and  we  bounded  merrily  onward,  closing  the 
high  land  of  Saunders  Island,  which  to  the  south-west  is 
exceedingly  steep  and  mountainous  ;  passing  Rame  Head, 
— frowning  and  grand, — running  rapidly  by  several  pic- 
turesque spots, — and  then  rounding  Pen-arrow  Point, 
between  it  and  a  single  rock  that  breaks,  at  about  a  mile 
off.  We  then  turned  to  the  northward  along  the  west 
side  of  Saunders  Island,  passing  birds  innumerable;  and 
noticing  on  the  rugged  shore  several  very  remarkable 
patches  of  a  red-coloured  substance  similar  to  loose  clay, 
but  more  crimson  in  the  tints. 

The  breeze  soon  carried  us  our  distance,  and   at   1  p.m. 
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we  entered  Brett  Harbour,  which  I  hoped  would  be 
found  to  answer  our  purpose.  The  approach  to  this  har- 
bour by  the  way  we  came  is  very  grand.  The  high  land 
of  ^Mounts  Harston  and  Ilichards, — broken  in  two  by  a  thin 
neck, — stands  in  front  like  a  mighty  rampart  against  the 
open  sea;  and  it  is  not  until  you  get  close  up  with  this 
land  that  the  entrance  to  Brett  Harbour  by  a  wild-looking, 
narrow,  gorge-like  channel  is  seen.  Turning  sharp  round 
the  bluif  point  on  your  right,  this  channel  runs  away  to 
the  south-east,  and  consequently  in  our  case,  with  the 
wind  now  at  south,  it  was  necessary  to  beat  up.  This  we 
did  as  far  as  could  be  done  for  the  present,  the  tide  being 
against  us,  and  then  the  anchor  was  dropped  near  a  curious 
and  romantic  pass  amongst  the  rocks.  As  we  had  worked 
up  the  channel,  I  had  noticed  several  fi-agments  of  timber 
and  one  or  two  cases  upon  the  shore,  and  therefore  I  now 
landed  to  examine  them.  The  latter  were  found  to  contain 
tins  of  turpentine,  similar  to  those  we  had  picked  up  at 
Keppel  Island.  As  I  now  knew  all  about  the  wreck  from 
which  these  evidently  came,  I  had  them  taken  on  board  to 
be  afterwards  given  up  to  Dean ;  but  I  believe  I  was  only 
considered  a  fool  for  my  pains,  and  certainly  got  anything 
but  thanks  ;  for  the  mate  was  afterwai'ds  told  we  had  pri- 
vately taken  some  for  our  own  use. 

While  on  shore,  having  my  rifle  with  me,  I  succeeded  in 
sending  a  ball  right  through  the  head  of  a  fine  sea  lion 
that  we  came  across.  He  was,  however,  very  tenacious  of 
life,  for  he  escaped  to  the  water,  and  we  saw  him  some  time 
afterwards  playing  about.  I  believe  I  hit  him  once  again  ; 
but  we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  him.  With  geese  we 
were,  as  usual,  more  fortunate ;  and  the  men  had  literally 
a  wild  goose  chase  after  one  or  two  that,  being  winged,  got 
in  the  water  to  escape.  Careless  of  a  wetting,  the  boat's 
crew  dashed  after  the  birds,  even  almost  out  of  their  own 
depth,  and  then  with  the  boat  chased  them  hither  and 
thither  in  all  directions,  more  from  the  determination  not 
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to  give  it  up,  than  because  we  really  wanted  the  birds.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  the  efforts  of  the  pursuers  to  take  the 
pursued.  The  latter  would  be  seen  floundering  amongst 
the  kelp,  imable  to  fly,  and  apparently  an  easy  prey  to 
the  man  in  tlie  boat,  who  with  uplifted  oar  was  already 
bringing  it  down  upon  the  poor  creature's  head,  when  the 
bird  would  dive  with  rapidity,  and  almost  immediately 
spring  up  again  a  little  way  ofl*.  And  thus  the  chase  con- 
tinued, until  finally  our  sailors  won  the  day,  and  captured 
their  wounded  foe. 

In  the  romantic  little  pass  off"  which  we  had  anchored  I 
found,  not  far  from  the  beach,  and  up  a  hilly  eminence,  a 
pretty  little  fresh-water  lake,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  having  quite  a  torrent  rushing  in  cascade  form  towards 
it.  It  was  covered  with  teal  and  wild  fowl ;  and  the 
neighbourhood  showed  signs  of  rabbits  in  what  must  have 
been  great  numbers,  though  we  could  not  see  one  of  them 
running  about. 

The  following  day,  with  little  wind,  we  towed  up  to  the 
head  of  the  harbour,  and  anchored  in  the  S.E.  arm  in 
3^  fathoms;  and  here  we  lay  for  three  days,  with  im- 
eettled  weather,  and  sometimes  very  cold.  During  this 
time,  when  the  wind  allowed,  I  was  away  in  the  boat 
examining  the  place,  but  could  find  no  spot  suitable  for  the 
vessel.  Brett  harbour  is,  however,  an  excellent  one  to  run 
for  If  a  vessel  happened  to  be  anywhere  to  the  N.W.  of  it. 
It  is  singularly  formed,  and  is  very  nearly  joined  on  the 
south-east  to  Byron  Sound  near  Burnt  Harbour,  being 
divided  from  it  by  merely  a  low  sandy  patch.  Indeed,  the 
whole  island  of  Saunders  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four 
distinct  parts,  three  of  them  being  very  high  and  moun- 
tainous;  the  fourth,  a  low  flat;  and  the  whole  united  to 
each  other  by  two  small  necks,  over  which  it  w'ould  seem 
that  the  sea  could  rush  at  any  time. 

I  landed  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  crossed  to 
Sealers'  Cove,  which  from  here  can  be  reached  In  half  an 
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hour's  walk.  There  was  a  fine  large  fresh-water  lake 
midway,  covered  with  wild  fowl  ;  besides  traces  of 
numerous  rabbits  running  about.  Geese,  too,  could 
be  had  in  numbers.  On  one  occasion  I  shot  eleven 
at  this  place,  but  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  One 
that  was  shot  by  the  mate  was  afterwards  seen  flying 
about  with  his  entrails  out ;  and  many  that  I  wounded  and 
lamed,  contrived  to  get  away.  Their  instinct  appeared  to 
me  verv  strikino:.  At  first  we  could  get  near  them  with- 
out  difficulty,  as  if  they  had  no  perception  of  what  we 
were  going  to  do ;  but  after  one  or  two  had  been  killed, 
the  whole  of  them  everywhere  appeared  remarkably  shy. 
Their  heads  were  up  in  a  moment ;  and  I  generally  had 
to  use  sportsman's  caution  to  get  within  shot.  I  remember 
once  at  Keppel  Island,  when  I  wanted  to  give  the  men 
a  change  of  diet,  I  shot  in  only  an  hour  and  a  half  twenty- 
nine  of  the  best  upland  geese,  quite  as  good  and  large  as 
our  finest  geese  at  home.  It  was  not  always,  however,  that 
I  cared  to  shoot  these  birds.  I  have  before  mentioned 
how  they  went  together  in  pairs  or  threes,  wherever  there 
was  a  flock  feeding ;  and  now  I  must  give  an  instance  of 
aflfection  that  was  truly  beautiful  to  observe.  Often  have 
I  stayed  my  hand  when  about  to  pull  the  trigger  of  my 
gun  because  I  had  not  the  heart  to  kill.  On  the  occasion 
to  which  I  refer  I  was  making  sad  slaughter  amongst  them, 
when  suddenly  I  observed  a  male  bird  turn  from  the  flight 
which  he  and  his  companions  were  taking  and  look  around. 
I  had  shot  his  mate,  and  the  poor  thing  had  just  dropped 
on  a  hillock  not  far  from  me.  For  a  moment  the  male 
hesitated,  and  walked  off",  after  alighting  near  his  partner ; 
but  again  returned  on  seeing  the  female  struggling  in 
death.  On  he  came  leisurely  towards  the  fallen  bird, 
and  so  indifl'erent  as  to  his  own  fate,  that  for  a  second 
or  two  I  did  not  pull  the  trigger,  till  I  bethought  me 
that  it  would  end  his  grief,  if  grief  he  had,  by  making 
him  share   the    same    fate;    and  accordingly  touched   the 
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spring,  and    the   next  instant  he    lay  by  the   side  of  his 
mate. 

Another  male  bird  that  I  winged  fell  in  the  water,  where 
I  could  see  him  swimming  about,  closely  attended  by  his 
female  partner  ;  and  when,  at  length,  I  sent  the  boat  and 
captured  the  wounded  one,  his  poor  consort  took  to  the 
shore  and  wandered  about  by  herself,  apparently  quite  dis- 
consolate, refusing  to  mix  with  the  others.  I  could  men- 
tion several  instances  I  noticed  of  this  affection  between 
these  wild  birds,  but  must  only  give  the  following  : — One 
of  the  loggerhead  ducks  had  been  caught  alive  and  carried 
about  with  me  on  the  beach.  The  other  bird,  seeing  his 
companion  in  this  position,  at  once  came  on  shore  for  it, 
and  followed  us  about  to  some  distance  ;  until  at  length 
I  allowed  it  to  go,  when  they  joined  each  other,  and 
immediately  waddled  away  to  the  water. 

The  object  of  my  visit  to  Brett  Harbour  being  accom- 
plished, I  left  it  on  the  11th,  and  stood  out  along  the  north- 
west part  of  the  island.  There  I  saw  many  wild  pigs 
straying  about  on  the  high  mountains,  besides  numerous 
seals,  and  penguins. 

The  wind  being  light  and  baffling,  it  was  with  difficulty 
I  could  get  round  Race  Rocks  and  clear  of  the  tide  rips 
in  that  neighbourhood  ;  but,  eventually  accomplishing  this, 
we  got  to  tlje  north  of  the  island,  intending  to  go  back  to 
the  Old  Settlement,  discharge  as  best  I  could,  and;  act 
afterwards  as  circumstances  might  require.  We  were  all 
day  beating  to  the  eastward  against  what  was  unusual — 
light  and  easterly  winds, — and  therefore  we  did  not  get 
up  to  Gull  Passage  until  midnight.  We  had  to  work 
through  in  the  dai'k,  and  finally  at  one  in  the  morning 
ao'ain  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  cove. 

The  next  day,  July  12th,  I  gave  orders  to  commence 
discharging  by  boat,  intending  to  turn  the  ruins  of  the 
Old  Settlement  into  store-houses  and  afterwards  get  out 
the  ballast  so  far  as  necessary, — take  the  vessel  as  high  up 
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the  cove  as  she  would  then  go, — and  heave  down  to 
examine  her.  This  settled,  and  all  arrangements  made,  the 
work  was  begun  by  opening  the  hatches,  getting  up  the 
hawsers,  and  making  sundry  preliminary  movements.  It 
was  after  dinner  when  this  was  commenced  ;  and  while 
some  of  the  rough  of  it  was  being  done,  I  had  the  boat 
hauled  up  to  take  myself  and  wife  on  shore  to  Sealers' 
Cove,  where  I  wanted  to  get  some  plants  from  the  old 
gardens.  Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  ship  a  sail  came  in 
sight  from  among  the  passages  south  of  Kocky  Harbour. 
Looking  at  it  through  my  glass,  I  saw  the  stranger  was  a 
small  schooner-rigged  boat,  such  as  some  of  those  I  had 
noticed  at  Stanley  engaged  in  sealing,  I  therefore  concluded 
that  she  was  eitlier  out  on  that  errand,  or  sent  by  Dean  to 
look  after  the  old  wreck  at  the  Jasons.  The  matter  there- 
fore gave  me  no  further  thought,  and  I  went  on  shore. 
Upon  my  return  on  board  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards  I 
found  the  stranger  had  anchored  inside  of  me,  just  within 
the  cove  ;  and  directly  I  stepped  on  deck,  the  mate  in- 
formed me  that  the  colonial  government  yacht  "  Sophy  " 
had  arrived  from  Stanley,  bringing  the  surveyor  general 
with  a  despatch  for  me.  Wondering  what  coidd  be  the 
matter,  and  what  could  have  induced  his  Excellency 
to  send  so  small  a  craft  on  such  a  dangerous  trip  in 
the  depth  of  Avinter,  I  hastily  opened  the  large  official 
letter  the  mate  placed  in  my  hands ;  and  on  glancino- 
it  over,  quickly  conceived  the  whole  affair,  as  with  a 
hearty  laugh  1  turned  my  eye  to  the  little  "  Sophy " 
that  had  come  to  seize  us.  Here  were  we,  peaceably 
engaged  in  a  work  ostensibly  of  a  missionary  character, 
and  yet  considered  as  something  like  a  pirate,  smuggler, 
or  heaven  knows  what !  But  that  was  only  on  the  sur- 
face. Underneath  all  this  was  something  else,  which  will 
be  presently  understood.  Meanwhile,  I  jiunped  into  the 
boat  again,  and  pulled  alongside  of  the  little  big  vessel 
that  had   been  scat  with  one  of  Her  Majesty's  officers  in 
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the  civil  depjirtment  of  the  service,  to  inquire  into  mj 
doings. 

ISow,  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  a  place  where 
I  could  neither  smuggle,  nor  attack,  nor  steal  (unless  it 
be  the  wild  pigs,  which  fortunately  we  had  not  touched), 
I  should  be  set  down  as  worse  than  the  foreigners,  who 
do  almost  as  they  please  at  these  i;;lands,  without 
caring  to  ask  leave,  or  ascertaining  if  leave  be  first  neces- 
sary. But,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  not  the  only  time  an 
attempt  was  made  to  upset  our  affairs,  and,  by  getting  me 
into  a  difficulty,  arrest  the  vessel  (as  was  ultimately  done). 
At  present,  however,  I  had  my  wits  about  me.  Promptitude 
was  necessary ;  firmness  and  decision  too  therefore, 
before  stepping  into  the  boat,  I  gave  instant  orders  to  the 
mate  to  put  everything  below  again,  make  all  secure,  and 
prepare  for  sea.  With  wondering  eyes,  the  men  looked  at 
me,  no  doubt  thinking  there  was  something  very  serious ; 
Avhile  the  mate  replied  in  the  usual  way,  and  added,  "  Hope 
nothing  wrong,  sir  ?  "  to  which  I  said,  "  Not  if  it  can  be 
helped ;  and  helped  it  shall,  if  I  understand  this  rightly  ;" 
and  then  I  went  on  board  the  "  Sophy,"  which  vessel  was 
not  much  larger  than  a  good  whale-boat.  She  was,  liow- 
ever,  a  staunch  little  thing ;  coppered,  raised  upon,  and 
with  sundry  conveniences  for  the  use  of  the  Governor. 

I  soon  had  speech  with  Mr.  Bailey,  the  surveyor-general ; 
and,  inviting  him  to  tea  with  us,  we  returned  together. 
After  tea,  we  retired  to  my  private  cabin,  and  there 
discussed  the  important  matter  that  had  brought  him  here 
to  me.  It  appears  that  he  had  been  nine  days  coming ; 
having  had  much  difficulty  in  so  small  a  craft ;  and  once  or 
twice  obliged  to  run  back  to  an  anchorage,  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  being  at  sea  in  some  of  the  bad  weather  he 
had  encountered.  It  was,  I  considered,  a  bold  thing  for 
him  to  do,  and  he  deserved  much  credit  for  having  accom- 
plished it  in  safety.  Had  there  been  a  necessity  for 
venturing  so  small  a  craft  on  such  a  dangerous  trip,  at,  of 
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course,  some  expense  to  the  colonial  purse,  and  some  risk 
to  life,  the  case  might  have  been  different.  I  should 
have  thought  less  of  it,  and  would  have  readily  done  it 
myself,  in  the  same  boat;  but,  not  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

It  seems  that  the  schooner  "  Tekoa,"  when  she  carried 
my  letter  to  Stanley,  had  spread  some  foolish  report 
(though  the  captain, — Keen,  has  always  since  denied  to 
me  his  doing  so),  that  I  "as  about  to  take  possession  of 
Saunders  Island  for  the  mission  station;  and  this  had  so 
alarmed  the  government,  that  the  "  Sophy "  was  im- 
mediately commissioned,  manned,  stored,  and  sent  away 
under  the  surveyor-general's  charge,  with  the  following 
instructions,  which  he  handed  to  me  for  my  perusal  and 
consideration. 

*'  Instructions  to  Arthur  Bailey,  Esq.,  Surveyor- 
General. 

"  1.  You  will  engage  and  provision  a  sufficient  crew  for 
the  '  Sophy/  and  proceed  in  her  with  all  due  dispatch  to 
Kcppel  Island. 

"  2.  On  arriving  there,  you  will  learn  from  Mr.  Ellis 
(or  Captain  Snow,  should  he  be  there)  the  proceedings  of 
himself  and  party  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Station.  Likewise  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
reports  Avhich  have  reached  this  place  as  to  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  tussack  and  boxwood  trees  on  Kcppel  Island 
by  their  party. 

"3.  Captain  Snow  is  or  was  very  lately  at  Saunders 
Island,  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  changing  the  Mission- 
ary Station  from  Kcppel  Island  to  that  island.  Should 
you  find  that  to  be  the  intention  of  him  or  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
you  will  prohibit  their  forming  any  station  in  or  about 
Saunders  Island. 

"  4.  If  insuperable  objections  should  have  occurred  to 
Keppel  Island,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  party  choosing 
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one  half  of  Pebble  Island, — either  the  east  or  west  portion. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Pebble  Island  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  western  group,  from  the  fact  that  Captain 
Sulivan  made  an  ap[)lication  to  me  shortly  after  his  ai'rival 
here  in  1849,  to  purchase  on  lease  that  island.  If  this  pro- 
position should  not  meet  the  views  of  the  party,  you  will 
inform  them  that  they  cannot  proceed  to  take  up  a  position 
on  any  other  quarter  without  previously  obtaining  per- 
mission. 

"  Dated  at  Government  House,  Stanley, 
"  Falkland  Islands,  29th  Jnne,  1855. 

(Signed)        "  George  Kennie, 

*'  Governor." 

"  Having  obtained  the  above  information,  you  will  lose 
no  time  in  returning  to  Stanley. 

"George  Eennie,  Governor." 

Such  were  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Bailey  ;  and  though 
they  required  but  little  consideration  on  my  part  to  answer, 
yet,  according  to  my  usual  plan,  I  deferred  all  reply  until 
I  had  slept  over  it.  Mr.  Bailey  spent  the  evening  with  us, 
and  though  I  offered  him  accommodation,  he  returned  to 
the  "  Sophy  "  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  he  break- 
fasted with  us,  and  afterwards  I  gave  him  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — 

*'  As  to  the  proceedings  of  myself  and  party  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  Missionary  Station,  I  can  only  answer 
that  we  are,  as  far  as  the  ship  is  concerned,  and  also  from 
what  I  know  of  the  laud  party,  peaceably  engaged  on  the 
duties  that  brought  us  to  the  Falklands,  namely,  to  establish 
a  station  on  Kepjjel  Island,  as  permitted  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor." 

To  the  second  paragrapli,  about  the  fire,  I  replied  to 
the  effect  that  it  should  be  inquired  into,  and  I  would  be 
round  in  Stanley  as  soon  as  possible,  but  that  I  had  no 
control  over  the  land  party. 
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To  the  third  paragraph,  about  Saunders  Island,  &c., 
I  stated  that  the  report  was  quite  erroneous,  as  /  had  no 
intention  of  changing  the  Mission  Station,  nor  did  I  beheve 
the  land  superintendent  had  any  such  intention.  "  My 
object  in  visiting  the  island  was  to  try  and  get  into  the 
cove  for  purposes  connected  with  examining  the  ship,  and, 
moreover,  I  should  assuredly  do  nothing  against  the  laws 
or  regulations  of  the  colony  ;  nor  should  I  fail  in  always 
evincing  proper  respect  for  the  authorities." 

I  have  given  but  the  substance  of  my  letter,  which  was 
worded  as  cautiously  as  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  it  ; 
but  I  could  not  help  feeling  greatly  annoyed  at  the  whole 
affair.  The  matter  of  the  fire  was  known  at  Stanley  when 
we  were  there  last ;  and  nothing  was  then  said  to  us.  Noio 
I  was  to  be  summoned  to  give  an  account,  stopped  in  all 
my  work,  and  perhaps  involved  in  some  difficulty.  It 
was  provoking ;  and  especially  so,  knowing  how  utterly 
useless  it  was  to  attempt  aught  of  importance  Avith  the 
carelessness  and  indifference  disj:>layed  by  the  directing 
land  party,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  system  of  organiza- 
tion adopted  in  sending  us  out.  However,  I  determined 
that  on  this  point  the  law  should  take  its  course,  and  the 
matter  of  the  fire  thoroughly  inquired  into. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  thing  I  had  to  consider.  1 
have  mentioned  that  the  Governor  had  written  to  me, 
apart  from  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Bailey ;  and  the 
following  letter  and  reply  will  explain  the  nature  of  the 
subject. 

"  Government  House,  Stanley, 
"Dear  Sir,  "June  2\),  1855. 

"  Your     note    by    Captain    Keen    reached    me    this 
morning.    I  fully  imagined  the  reason  of  your  detention. 

"  The  non-conveyance  of  the  mail  this  month  has  caused 
no  inconvenience  that  I  know  of;  but  as  you  expressed  a 
wish  to  me  to  be  employed  at  some  other  time,  I  have  it  now 
in  my  power  to  offer  you  the  sura  of  (100/.)  one  hundred 
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pounds  (should  your  engagements  permit),  to  leave  this 
place  direct  for  Montevideo  on  the  18th  of  July  with  the 
mails  for  England,  and  return  here  with  the  mail  which 
will  be  due  at  that  place  on  the  18th  or  19th  of  August. 

"If  this  proposition  should  not  answer  your  engage- 
ments with  Mr.  Ellis,  I  could  postpone  your  departure 
from  this  until  the  1st  of  August;  in  that  case,  however, 
tlie  remuneration  would  be  only  85/.,  as  the  mail  for 
England  could  not  be  secured  to  arrive  at  Monte  Video  in 
time  for  the  steamer. 

"  Previous  to  receiving  your  note,  I  had  intended  to 
send  Mr.  Bailey  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  ^Vest 
Island;  he  will  be  the  bearer  of  this,  and  can  convey 
your  answer  to  me. 

"  I  hope  things  have  progressed  favourably  at  Keppel 
Island. 

"  Very  faithfully, 
Capt,  Parker  Snow,  "  Geo.  Eennie, 

P.ISI.S.  Yacht  «  Governor." 

"  Allen  Gardiner." 

Reply. 

"  Saunders  Island, 

"  Dear  Sir,  July  l^th,  1855. 

"  In  reply  to  your  kind  letter,  delivered  to  me  last 
evening  by  INIr.  Bailey,  I  beg  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  I  intend  seeing  Mr.  Ellis  forthwith,  and  then  proceed 
to  Stanley,  where  I  shall  be  able  to  personally  return  an 
answer  to  the  proposal  you  have  made  me. 

*'  As  Mr.  Bailey  wishes  to  return  at  once,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Ellis  before 
leaving  this  part  to  go  away  for  any  length  of  time,  I  am 
unable  to  do  more  than  state  that  my  intention  is,  to  be  at 
Stanley  on  or  before  the  I8th  instant. 

"  I  have  been  cruising  about  until  Wednesday ;  conse- 
quently, have  not  seen  any  of  our  mission  party  during 
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the  past  four  weeks ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  get  into  any 
cove  where  I  could  discharge,  clean  ship,  and  re-stow 
everything  on  board  again,  which  was  my  sole  object  in 
visiting  this  island,  and  being  at  anchor  off  the  Old  Settle- 
ment during  full  and  change  of  moon,  to  see  if  there  was 
water  enough  in  the  cove  to  let  me  in. 

"  With  many  thanks  for  the  kind  wishes  you  have  ex- 
pressed, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c/' 

Having  given  the  letters  to  Mr.  Bailey,  and  offered 
him  a  passage  to  Stanley  with  us,  where  he  would  be  more 
comfortable,  but  which  as  being  on  duty  he  declined,  I 
gave  orders  to  get  under  way  for  the  Mission  Station, 
where  we  dropped  anchor  on  the  15th. 

The  little  "  Sophy  "  went  through  the  passages  ;  and  I 
promised  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible.* 

*  In  mentioning  the  circumstance  I  have  just  narrated  in  full,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  state  I  have  been  in  a  measure  compelled  to 
do  so  for  my  own  justification.  In  this  narrative — a  work  intended 
for  the  general  reader,  and  not  to  detail  my  private  wrongs — I  find 
myself  often  at  a  stand-still,  from  not  knowing  how  to  truthfully  con- 
nect the  different  events  that  occurred  without  going  into  details  per- 
haps more  fit  for  an  official  investigation.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  the 
reader's  indulgence  for  any  apparent  abruptness  that  may  occasionally 
be  noticed. 

With  regard  to  my  introducing  the  name  of  His  Excellency  Governor 
Rennie,  I  have  also  been  obliged  to  do  so.  But  I  here  beg  to  express 
my  sense  of  his  courtesy  towai-ds  me  as  an  individual,  even  while  he 
ever  evinced  a  strong  disapproval  of  the  plans  of  the  Mission, 
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Evidence  gathered  respecting  the  Fire.  —  Departure  for  Stanley.— The 
North-west  Pass. — Furious  Tides. — Walk  across  Pebble  Island.— 
Capture  a  King  Penguin. — Proceed  through  the  Inner  Passages. — 
Tamar  Pass  and  its  whirling  Eddies.  —  Again  Anchor  in  Stanley 
Harbour. — Official  Investigation  respecting  the  Fire.  —  The  true 
Party  discovered  and  punished.  —  Painful  Anecdote  concerning  him. 
—  Tenders  for  the  Mail.—  Leave  Stanley  for  Keppel  Island. — 
Driven  on  the  Rocks,  but  get  off  without  Damage. — Return  to  the 
Station,  and  depart  for  Monte  Video. 

Directly  after  our  arrival  at  tlie  Mission  Station,  I  went 
on  shore  to  inquire  into  the  matters  contained  in  tlie 
governor's  communication.  I  found  every  one  quite  well ; 
and  much  about  the  same  as  usual  in  regard  to  the  work. 
The  foundation  of  the  new  house  had  been  laid  ;  and  some 
drift  timber  and  pieces  of  wreck  collected  from  along  the 
esplanade  beach.  The  dogs,  cat,  pigs,  and  poultry  were 
in  tolerable  order;  the  latter  having  begun  to  lay  eggs ;  and 
the  pig  so  tame  as  to  run  about  and  answer  to  the  name 
of  Dennis  given  him  by  the  party.  The  dogs  knew  me 
directly  ;  and  so  great  Avas  the  harmony  produced  among  the 
animals  by  such  a  state  of  complete  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  their  species,  that  they  one  and  all  mingled  together  quite 
as  a  "  happy  family."  Indeed  I  have  rarely  seen  anything 
to  equal  it.  As  for  the  pig,  he  was  sagacious  beyond 
anything  I  had  conceived.  Whenever  the  boat  came  on 
shore  with  food  for  him  or  the  dogs,  Dennis  would  descend 
the  steep  slope,  by  the  steps  made  in  the  cliffs,  and,  even 
as  the  dogs,  wade  into  the  water  towards  us.     He  would 
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follow  as  a  dog,  and  even  answer  as  one  ;  and  I  remember 
a  laughable  circumstance  wherein  ]Master  Dennis  figured. 

The  schooner  was  one  day  at  anchor  at  the  old  place  near 
the  clifts,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  very  hard.  I  had  some 
material  on  shore  close  to  the  house ;  and  to  take  care  of 
it,  sails  were  laid  all  over.  These  sails  I  perceived  to  be 
gradually  loosening  as  the  wind  blew  under  them ;  and  I 
feared  that  they  would  be  blown  away.  I  therefore  hailed 
the  house,  to  ask  them  to  make  the  sails  more  secure,  as  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  land  in  a  boat.  None  of  the 
human  inhabitants,  however,  heard  me,  though  the  pig  did  ; 
for  he  came  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  building,  walked 
round  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  stood  as  if  listening  to 
what  I  said.  He  then  returned  to  his  place,  upon  my  giving 
up  hallooing;  but  again  came  out  in  the  same  manner 
twice,  when,  observing  his  movements,  I  repeated  the 
shouting,  until  the  carpenter,  attracted  by  Dennis's  man- 
ner, came  out  and  answered  my  hail. 

I  have  seen  this  pig  playing,  and  acting  in  all  respects 
as  a  playful  dog ;  and  I  much  regretted  when  I  heard,  a 
short  time  after  this,  that  they  had  killed  him.  When  he 
was  bought  at  Fernando  de  x^I^oronha,  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  him  alive  on  the  station  ;  and,  as  there  was 
plent}"  of  other  food,  I  regretted  the  necessity,  as  they 
called  it,  of  putting  him  to  death. 

Directly  I  landed,  my  first  business  inquiries  related  to 
the  substance  of  Governor  Kennies  letters;  and  the  infor- 
mation I  now  received  about  the  fire  and  other  matters 
astounded  me.  For  the  first  time  I  was  told  the  truth  about 
it.  A  system  of  deception  had  been  kept  up  by  all  the  mis- 
sion pai'ty  ;  and  I  at  length  ascertained  that  it  was  not  "Web- 
ber who  had  done  the  mischief,  but  one  of  my  own  crew, 
and  he  the  very  man  who  (poor  fellow)  had  always  set  him- 
self up  as  better  than  every  one  else.  I  taxed  him  with  it,  and 
spoke  severely  upon  the  hypocrisy,  and,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  most  unmanly  conduct    he   had  been   guilty  of,  in   not 
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only  allowing  another  to  bear  the  heavy  blame,  but  to 
keep  silent  foi'  so  lon<T,  and  thus  make  himself  appear 
innocent  whenever  I  spoke  of  the  subject.  He  answered 
me  in  his  usual  style,  making  himself  out  to  be  right  and 
everybody  else  to  be  wrong.  "  No  one  appeared  to  be 
good  but  himself"  (his  very  words);  and  finally  he  refused 
to  do  any  duty  but  what  he  considered  proper. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  had  intended  to  go  on  to 
Stanley,  he  refused  to  obey  the  orders  given  him  by  myself 
and  the  officers.  "  We  were  all  a  godless  set,"  &c.  At 
length  I  got  so  tired  of  it,  that,  unwillingly,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  —  for  I  still  believed  it  an  infirmity,  —  I  was 
obliged  to  adopt  harsh  measures.  I  had  him  put  below, — 
nominally  in  confinement, — till  we  should  get  round  to 
Stanley,  when  he  would  be  taken  before  the  magistrate  to 
answer  the  charge  of  setting  fire  to  the  island,  as  explained 
in  the  governor's  instructions  to  Mr.  Bailey.*  I  then 
summoned  the  whole  of  the  mission  party  from  the  land  to 
give  their  evidence.  This  was  done  ; — the  notes  being 
taken  down  by  the  doctor.  At  the  same  time  a  general 
investigation  was  made ;  and  written  replies  to  various 
questions  concerning  the  work  and  comfort  of  all  on 
board  and  on  shore,  were  received  by  me.  Every  one 
used  expressions  of  contentment  and  gratification  at  my 
mode  of  conducting  the  mission  ;  and  there  was  not  a  single 
complaint- 
It  was  arranged  that  the  carpenter  and  mason  should  go 
round  with  me  to  Stanley,  and  there  give  the  necessary 
evidence  before  the  magistrate  ;  and  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  they  were  ready,  I  received  them  on  board,  and  got 
under  way  on  the  18th  of  July. 

It  was  a  fine  day,  with  light  breezes  from  the  south-eaat 
to  east;  and,  at  times,  calm.    I  stood  over  towards  Pebble 

*  There  was  a  penally  of  20Z.  for  setting  fire  to  any  Crown  land ; 
and  Mr.  "Acting  Colonial  Secrctaiy"  was  very  sharp  upon  me  as 
an  officer  of  the  mission  for  anything  done  wrong,  as  he  termed  it. 
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Sound,  Intending  to  take  the  inner  passages;  and  also 
to  have  a  look  at  Tamar  Harbour.  These  passages  are 
known  to  be  very  intricate  ;  and,  by  some,  considered  dan- 
gerous. But,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  when  going 
through  the  Keef  Channel  round  Saunders  Island,  I 
preferred  them  to  going  seaward  outside.  The  first 
one  met  is  the  Xorth-west  Pass,  about  a  tenth  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  separating  Pebble  Island  from  the  rocks 
about  Golding  Island.  Here  there  are  "  furious  tides;" 
and  necessarily  very  great  caution  is  required  in  going 
through.  The  difficulty  is,  moreover,  increased  by  the 
kelp  being  run  down  ;  the  strength  of  the  current  being 
such  as  to  bury  it  considerably  below  the  surface. 

As  we  approached  Xorth-west  Pass,  the  wind  unfortu- 
lately  headed  us  ;  and  we  had  to  tack  two  or  three  times. 
But  this  to  me  was  unimportant — as  I  intended  to  back  in ; 
— a  manoeuvre  I  will  briefly  explain. 

In  a  dangerous  and  previously  untried  passage  like  this 
— that  is,  imtried  by  yourself — and  where  the  tide  rushes 
furiously  through,  it  is  not  the  wisest  plan  to  enter  it  so  as 
to  be  carried  along  too  swiftly.  A  fair  wind  and  adverse 
tide,  or  a  foul  wind  and  favourable  tide,  constitute,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  state  of  things  for  making  the  attempt. 
For  in  either  case  you  are  not  taken  onward  too  rapidly ; 
and  if  there  is  danger,  or  your  ship  does  not  manoeuvre  so 
quickly  as  desired,  there  is  more  time  to  do  what  you  wish 
than  if  wind  and  tide  are  both  aiding  you.  Kow  when  the 
wind  is  adverse,  it  is  clear  that  only  by  some  very  smart 
working  of  the  ship,  and  by  short  tacks,  can  a  vessel  be  got 
through  so  narrow  a  passage  as  that  I  have  named.  In  our 
case  I  could  not  have  ventured  to  loork  through ;  and  I 
therefore  intended  to  take  the  ship  close  up  to  the  pass, — 
then  turn  her  head  exactly  the  opposite  way  I  wanted  to 
go, — and, — keepin*  just  enough  sail  on  the  vessel  to  give  a 
slight  resistance  to  the  tide,  so  as  to  let  her  steer — back  her 
in,  and  allow  the  rush  of  water  to  carry  her  where  I  wanted 
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to  go.  Nautical  men  will  easily  understand  me  ;  but  for 
the  landsman  I  have  explained  the  matter  as  well  as  I  can 
in  this  way.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  where  such  a 
manoeuvre  has  to  be  adopted,  it  must  evidently  be  a  deli- 
cate and  critical  job ;  and  such  on  one  or  two  occasions  I 
have  found  it  to  be. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  I  had  hoped  to  have  reached 
the  Pass  and  got  through  before  the  tide  changed ; 
but  the  delay  in  working  up  to  it  prevented  this ; 
and,  as  we  got  near  the  western  entrance,  I  could  see, 
by  the  Immense  quantity  of  kelp  showing  itself,  that 
it  was  nearly  slack  water.  The  breeze  also  became 
lighter ;  and  therefore,  to  help  us,  I  got  the  boat  ahead  to 
tow.  This,  however,  did  not  do  much  good.  The  sound- 
ings gradually  decreased,  being  less  than  marked  on  the 
chart ;  nnd  at  length,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  kelp, 
the  vessel  would  not "  stay" — that  is,  manoeuvre  in  tacking, 
— and  in  another  moment  or  two  I  saw  indications  of  the 
tide  changing  against  us.  I  therefore  gave  the  order,  and 
instantly  dropped  anchor,  all  standing.  The  next  few 
seconds  saw  the  whole  of  the  kelp  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 
The  ebb-tide  had  made  out,  and  came  rushing  thi-ough, 
similar  to  a  body  of  water  out  of  a  sluice.  It  Avas  a  novel 
and  a  remarkable  sight !  One  moment,  acres  of  brown 
flag-like  leaves  floating  about  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  the  next,  not  a  particle  of  it  to  be  seen ;  Avhile 
the  ship  strained  at  her  anchor  as  the  tide  rushed  by 
her. 

Making  the  vessel  secure,  I  went  in  the  boat  and  landed 
on  the  west  part  of  Pebble  Island,  between  the  two 
easternmost  hills.  Taking  Webber  with  me,  I  then  walked 
across  the  island  towards  the  sea.  We  passed  some  of 
those  singular  rugged  crests  on  the  hills  that  are  so 
prevalent  in   the   geological   features  of   these  isLuids  * ; 

*  Webber,  on  examining,  said  tbe  stone  was  marble — certainly 
these  were  solid  blocks  similar  to  it  and  very  hard  and  smooth. 
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and  after  a  walk  over  the  same  kind  of  wiry  grass  as  at 
Keppel,  ari-ived  at  the  sea-side. 

Here  a  very  fine  king-penguin  was  seen  standing  up 
on  the  beach  as  if  to  receive  us.  As  we  approached,  he  did 
not  move,  but  kept  erect  like  a  soldier  at  his  post ;  merely 
turning  his  neck  and  beautiful  dark  brown  eyes  Avhen  we 
came  near  him.  It  was  really  a  splendid  creature,  of 
the  finest  kind ;  its  yellow-marked  neck,  curious  fins,  and 
upright  position,  striking  us  strongly  in  the  wild  and  soli- 
tary spot  where  we  found  him,  —  the  most  truly  romantic 
place  we  had  yet  seen  in  the  Falklands.  As  he  was  too 
good  a  specimen  to  lose,  we  easily  knocked  him  down  with- 
out damage, —  killed  him  by  pressure,  —  and  then  at  once 
skinned  him.  In  his  stomach  were  found  from  two  to  three 
pounds  of  sprats  !  His  skin  was  very  heavy,  and  as  much 
as  Webber  could  carry  on  his  head  back  to  the  ship ;  and 
his  entire  carcase  we  could  not  have  taken. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  beach  near  our  vessel,  we 
found  the  men  slidhif/  on  a  pond.  Mrs.  Snow,  who  had 
come  on  shore  with  me,  had  walked  up  and  down  the 
beach  gathering  pebbles.  The  second  mate  had  shot 
seven  teal  —  and  delicious  eating  avc  found  them. 

The  next  morning,  after  sounding  the  passage  and 
neighbourhood,  I  got  under  way  ;  and  with  a  fair  wind 
and  tide,  stood  on.  We  were  swept  through  very  quickly  ; 
and  soon  got  into  Pebble  Sound.  Snow-squalls  and  hail 
saluted  us ;  but  with  a  soldier's  wind  (i.  e.  a  side  wind) 
we  went  on  towai'ds  the  south  end  of  Tamar  Pass.  At  the 
proper  time  —  and  only  —  we  got  up  to  this  much  talked  of 
and  dreaded  place.  The  wind  had  unfortunately  again  got 
foul  —  right  through  from  N.N.E. — but,  stationing  myself 
at  the  mast-head,  close  to  the  truck,  we  worked  the 
vessel  through  the  South  Pass,  and  then  stood  up  the 
Western  Harbour  and  anchored,  as  1  deemed  it  not 
wise  to  attempt  beating  through  North  Tamar  Pass, 
which  I  knew  from  report  was  more  dangerous  than  the 
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southern  one.  The  afternoon  was  wet,  with  snow  and 
sleet ;  but  taking  advantage  of  the  delay,  I  again  landed ; — 
walked  across  the  island  as  before ; — chased  some  seals ; — 
shot  some  geese  : — and  then  returned  on  board,  without 
having  seen  anything  of  the  Government  yacht  "  Sophy," 
which,  as  we  then  thought,  ought  not  to  be  far  from  us. 

The  next  day,  the  wind  being  more  fair  and  the  ebb 
making,  we  entered  the  Pass.  Of  course  I  had  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  the  chart ;  and  this,  as  usvial,  I  found  very 
correct.  Under  a  commanding  breeze  and  all  sail  set, 
we  rushed  forward  with  great  velocity,  in  a  passage  that 
was  narrow,  and  wild,  and  i^ocky.  In  going  through  it,  the 
Avater  swept  along  quickly  and  smoothly  ;  but  just  on 
the  edge,  where  the  stream  meets  the  sea  tide,  the 
waters  were  in  a  perfect  bubble  and  confusion.  It  was 
truly  like  a  great  cauldron  of  boiling  liquid  ;  and  the 
"  Allen  Gardiner,"  being  slight  and  buoyant,  fairly  danced 
upon  the  surface  one  moment  and  then  was  thrown  almost 
round  and  round  the  next.  At  length  we  cleared  the 
danger  without  the  slightest  accident,  and  then  stood  on 
towards  Stanley,  keeping  an  eye  for  the  little  "  Sophy." 
At  dusk  we  passed  as  close  as  we  could  go  to  the  Eddy- 
stone,  and  found,  as  mentioned,  deep  water  with  a  heavy 
tide  race,  even  at  some  distance  off. 

The  next  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  having  rounded 
Cape  Carysfort,  and  the  weather  threatening  with  snow 
and  hail-squalls,  I  hove-to  till  daylight,  so  as  not  to 
close  too  near  the  Volunteer  Rocks,  or  be  carried  beyond 
Port  William  to  the  Seal  Rocks. 

It  was  fortunate,  as  I  afterwards  found,  that  we  did  stop 
our  progress,  for  the  little  "  Sophy"  was  only  a  short  way 
ahead  of  us,  and  had  also  hove-to  till  daylight.  She 
managed,  however,  to  get  in  before  us,  and  without  our 
seeing  her.  She  had  had  a  bad  time  of  it  ;  three  times 
driven  back  for  shelter  into  White  Rock  Bay,  and  once 
able  to  get  there  only  with  difficulty. 
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At  diiyliglit  we  again  made  sail ;  and  at  noon  anchored 
in  Stanley  Harbour. 

Soon  afterwards  I  went  on  shore,  and  attended  at 
Government  Office  to  personally  explain  all  I  knew 
about  the  fire  on  Keppel  Island,  as  also  to  enter  upon 
the  other  matters  referred  to  in  His  Excellency's  letter 
to  me.  With  regard  to  the  mail,  I  declined  the  offer 
made  me  to  carry  it ;  and  this  for  reasons  relating  to 
the  state  of  parties  at  Stanle}^  I  found  that  eitlier  a 
proposal  had  been  made,  or  some  negotiations  entered  into 
with  the  Falkland  Island  Company  for  its  conveyance; 
and  here  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  say  that  I  felt  myself 
bound  not  to  interfere,  nor  be  a  third  party  in  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  Governor  and  the  colonial  manager. 
Consequently,  while  the  Company's  vessel  was  in  harbour  I 
refused  any  and  every  offer  made  to  me  about  the  mail ; 
and  not  until  that  vessel  had  sailed,  and  I  found  myself 
once  more  obliged  to  go  to  Monte  Video  to  be  ready  for 
our  missionary's  probable  arrival  there,  did  I  agree  to 
take  it. 

With  regard  to  the  other  matters,  I  found  that  they 
were  in  a  measure  purely  nominal.  Something,  perhaps, 
to  fill  up  an  official  report ;  but  nothing  of  any  real 
import  as  concerned  me  or  my  doings  at  Saunders  Island, 
or  elsewhere.  Tlie  fire  on  Keppel  Island  was,  however, 
another  thing ;  and  respecting  this  I  had  an  inquiry  made 
at  the  court  house  soon  after  our  arrival.  All  the  ship's 
company,  and  the  tAvo  of  the  land  party  who  were  with 
me,  had  been  ofiScially  summoned  to  attend ;  and  the 
magistrate  read  over  to  them  the  various  local  enactments 
relating  to  our  position  as  occupants  of,  and  visitors  to,  any 
Crown  lands  in  the  Falklands.  ^Ir.  Secretary,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  presiding  justice,  did  not  at  all  mince  the 
matter.  In  his  usual  manner  he  told  them  what  would  be 
the  consequences  if  they  infringed  any  of  these  enactments  ; 
— not  one  of  which,  however,  could  the  men  thoroughly 
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understand ;  —  and  he  informed  me  that  I  should  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  whatsoever  wrong  any  one  of  the 
entire  mission  party  committed. 

The  result  of  the  magistrate's  inquiry  was,  that  the  man 
who  had  been  proved  to  have  fired  the  island  was  told  that 
he  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  20/.  or  three  months'  im- 
prisonment ;  but,  in  consideration  of  an  appeal  I  made  in 
his  favour,  and  my  being  responsible  that  nothing  should 
again  occur,  he  was  let  off  on  payment  of  the  costs  and 
expenses*,  which  I  had  to  hand  over  for  him,  and  deduct 
from  his  wages.  He  was  then  discharged  from  the  shij), 
and  afterwards  got  employment  in  another  vessel,  and 
finally  on  shore;  but  the  same  infirmity  attended  him  every- 
where ;  and,  I  believe,  caused  the  loss  of  every  situation 
he  obtained.  I  gave  him  an  excellent  character,  even  as  he 
deserved,  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  seamanship  ;  and  had 
he  not  been  so  peculiar  on  religious  subjects,  I  could  have 
o-ot  on  very  well  with  him.  As  it  was,  such  a  man  would  be 
a  perfect  terror  to  me  were  I  ever  again  to  see  him  on  board 
a  ship  I  commanded.  A  rollicking,  obstreperous  sailor  can 
be  managed  by  some  means  or  other ;  but  a  man  like  this, 
and  the  tirst  two  mates,  is  incorrigible.  You  respect  their 
good  though  mistaken  meaning  ;  but  cannot  agree  with  their 
desire  for  a  fancied  martyrdom  to  the  eccentric  opinions 
they  embrace.  Nevertheless,  for  this  poor  man  I  always 
had  a  good  feeling  ;  and  when,  some  time  after  the  exa- 
mination at  the  police  court,  I  heard  the  following  facts, 
that  o-ood  feeling  was  still  further  increased ;  and  I  always 
avowed  and  practically  evinced  it  whenever  I  could. 

It  appears  that,  upon  my  report  of  these  circumstances 

reaching  home,  the  secretary  led  the  friends  of  poor  AV 

to  suppose  he  was  suffering  a  term  of  imprisonment ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  sent  a  certain  statement  respecting  him 
to  Stanley,  which  not  only  called  forth  much  expression 

*  Not  having  my  notes  at  hand,  I  am  rather  uncertain  about  the 
costs,  &c.,  but  am  under  the  impression  it  was  so. 
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of  indignation  against  the  secretary  for  having  so  mis- 
represented things,  but  elicited  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  the  man  himself  I  well  remember  that  the  authorities 
were  exceedingly  annoyed  at  such  misrepresentation  of  the 
truth,  as  it  made  them  appear  veiy  harsh  to  delinquents ; 
but  I  believe  the  matter,  like  other  matters,  has  been  since 
adjusted  by  a  plausible  explanation  on  the  part  of  him 
who  caused  the  mischief  However,  the  statement  for- 
warded by  the    friends  of  W Avas,  as   I   have    been 

informed,  to  the  following  effect. 

A  young  and  good-looking  sailor  had  just  arrived  from 
a  long  voyage.  He  was  married  ;  and,  as  soon  as  clear 
from  his  ship,  hastened  on  his  way  to  the  village  where  he 
was  born,  and  where  his  wife  lived.  He  had  received  no 
tidings  of  her  for  some  time;  but  the  last  accounts  were 
all  he  could  wish.  Accordingly  he  now  entered  his  native 
home  with  a  blithe  and  joyous  heart.  Presently  he  hears 
the  old  church  bells  that  he  so  well  remembers ;  but  they 
sound  no  merry  peal. — 'Tis  a  funeral  dirge  that  floats 
upon  the  air  and  catches  his  ear  !  Yet,  he  had  no  fore- 
boding thought,  —  no  idea  of  mishap  ;  and  on  he  Avent, 
until  he  came  amongst  a  group  of  townsfolk  who  were 
acquainted  with  him.  These  eagerly  grasped  his  hand, 
wliile  one  incautious  friend  suddenly  burst  upon  him  with 
the  startling  information  that  his  wife  was  dead,  and  that 
her  funeral  was  now  taking  place  in  the  churchyard ! 
For  a  second  or  two  the  sailor-man  could  not  believe  it;  but, 
pitying  faces,  and  the  heavy  sound  of  the  mournful  bell  still 
tolling,  proclaimed  the  truth ;  and,  coming  thus  so  suddenly 
upon  his  late  joyous  feelings,  he  was  struck  as  with 
a  bolt  of  ice,  and  ever  afterwards  ceased  to  be  the  clear- 
headed being  he  formerly  was.  He  became  a  religious 
sailor,  and  a  communicant ;  but,  during  my  knowledge  of 
him,  it  struck  me  that  great  and  solemn  truths  had  been 
too  suddenly  forced  upon  his  mind ;  for  in  everything  he 
always    considered    himself  right,    and    hesitated   not    to 
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gay  that  lie  acknowledged  no  human  authority  whenever 
his  religious  opinions  made  him  run  counter  to  existing 
law.  As  I  have  before  mentioned,  between  him  and  my 
original  first  mate,  a  super-religious  man,  there  was  not 
only  much  unpleasantness,  but  sometimes  an  approach  to 

fighting,  —  not  on  W 's  part,  who  was  passive  except 

in  M'ords,  but  on  the  side  of  the  other.     I  saw,  however, 

or  fancied  I  saw,  much  to  excuse  in  W ;  and  when  I 

heard  the  circumstances  I  have  thus  in  substance  nar- 
rated, I  was  not  sorry  that  I  so  often  overlooked  his 
many  failings  in  matters  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the 
ship,  and  his  condnct  to  others. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  the  Company's  schooner  sailed  for 
Monte  Video,  without  taking  a  mail ;  and,  as  no  tenders 
had  been  offered  by  any  one,  in  reply  to  a  Government 
notice  stuck  up,  inviting  oifers ;  and,  moreover,  as  I  wanted 
money  for  my  ship's  expenses,  I  now  consented  to  go ;  and 
accordingly  signed  an  agreement  to  that  effect.  I  had, 
however,  still  the  difficulty  about  the  vessel,  and  some  of 
the  house  material  yet  on  board  of  her ;  and  to  try  and 
remedy  this,  I  haided  alongside  a  hulk  to  see  if  we  could 
discharge  everything  as  I  had  originally  intended.  But, 
owing  to  constant  bad  weather,  very  little  was  done  ;  and 
after  getting  at  some  stores  and  timber,  I  was  obliged  to 
re-stow  all  again  nearly  as  before. 

The  following  morning  I  received  the  mail,  and  a  pri- 
vate commission  to  execute  for  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
In  reference  to  this,  and  should  these  remarks  meet  his 
eye,  or  any  of  those  at  Stanley,  who  so  oh^xv  favoured  me 
with  their  commissions,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  it  would 
be  well  if,  in  future,  one  and  all  considered  that  they  were 
the  parties  under  obligation,  and  not  /.  This  was  too 
often  forgotten  ;  and,  frequently,  I  never  received  even 
a  civil  word  of  thanks  for  my  trouble.  As  for  any  pe- 
cuniary return,  it  was  not  offered,  —  probably  knowing 
that  I  would  not,  a?  I  repeatedly  said,   accept  any.     Had 
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I  done  so,  it  would  have  been  a   handle  to   lay-  hold   of 
against  me. 

I  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  as  being  one  out  of 
many  specimens  of  what  we  had  to  encounter  in  conse- 
quence of  our  "  missionary  "  character.  By  some  we  were 
considered  fools  ;  by  others,  perhaps,  rogues ;  by  many 
more,  as  demented ;  and  by  nearly  all,  as  persons  to  be 
freely  worked  upon  in  any  and  every  shape  and  fashion. 

The  day  after  I  had  received  the  mails  on  board  I  made 

an  effort  to  get  to  sea,  though  fully  expecting  some  rough 

weather   outside,   as    the    Avind    had    been   and    still  was 

bio  wins;  indifferentlv  hard   against  us.     Xevertheless,   as 

my  agreement  told  me  I  was  to  sail  on  such  a  day,  I  made 

the  attempt,  taking  the  opportunity  of  an  ebb  tide  to  try 

and  work  through  the  narrows  out   of  Stanley  Harbour. 

The   breeze,  at  iSrst,  was  light  and  unstable  ;  but  it  soon 

freshened  up  to  half  a  gale  from  the  N.X.W.  ;  and,  as  Ave 

neared  the   entrance,  it  came   through  the   channel  with 

great  force.     I  tried  to  work  the  Acssel  in  quick  tacks  ; 

but  she  was,  on   this   occasion,  too  ^dull;    and,  moreoA^er, 

some  new  men  I  had  on  board  AAcre   anything  but  smart 

hands.     As  we  neared  Engineer  Point,  I  found  she  would 

not  Aveather  it,  and  accordingly  went  round  before  getting 

too  close  ;  but,  we  Avere  no  sooner  round,  and  fairly  on  the 

other  tack,  before  it  was  time   to  go   about  again.     The 

rocks  on  Xavy  Point,  on  the  Avest,  Avere  already  close  vmder 

our  lee,  Avhen  I   gave    the    necessary  order  ;  but  nearly 

every  one  seemed  bewildered  and  stunned.    Xobody  to  the 

head  sheets  or  main  sheet,  and  braces  not  attended  to.    The 

consequence    was,    that    she    did    not    act;    and,    falling 

bodily  off,  the  next   moment  she  struck  upon  the  rocks 

and  hung  I     "  She  's  on  the  rocks,  sir  ! "  Avas  the  cry  from 

the    men.     And  so  she  Avas.     But  the  men  acted  in  ready 

obedience  to  my  orders,  and  in  another  moment  we  Avere 

dashing  back,  all  right,  towai'ds  the  anchorage.     Melville, 

the  pilot   and  harbour-master,   boarded  me,  having  been 

s4 
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sent  off  by  the  Governor  to  render  us  any  assistance,  if  re- 
quired.    The  "Sophy,"  too,  had  been  hastily  manned, — an 
anchor  put  into  her  for  our  use,  —  and  Mr.  Bailey  was 
coming  off  in  her  to  help  us;  but  fortunately  we  did  very 
Avell  Avithout  it. 

The  sight  of  the  "  Allen  Gardiner/'  as  she  appeared  from 
the  town,  all  in  confusion,  and  as  if  right  on  the  rocks, 
created  quite  a  stir,  and  ready  offers  of  assistance  Avere 
made.  I  landed  to  inform  the  Governor  and  others  that 
we  had  suffered  no  harm ;  and  when  I  returned  on  board, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  though  we  had  thus  been  providentially 
prevented  from  going  to  sea,  for  it  came  on  to  blow  so  hard 
from  the  X.E.,  that  had  I  got  out  I  must  have  put  back 
again  before  night. 

The  next  day,  with  a  better  wind,  we  weighed  again, 
and  soon  afterwards  stood  out  to  sea ;  having  shipped  two 
men  for  the  run  to  INIonte  Video  —  one  of  them  a  Dutch- 
man, and  a  teetotaller. 

We  had  a  two  days'  passage  to  Keppel ;  where  I  returned 
to  the  doctor  the  two  men  he  had  lent  me.  I  stopped 
twenty-four  hours  at  the  station,  to  give  opportunity  for 
writing  letters;  and  then  got  under  way  for  Monte  Video. 
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CHAP.  XVIIT. 

Arrival  at  Monte  Video-  —  The  expected  Missionaiy  not  come,  owing 
to  his  being  arrested  by  the  Law. — Bad  Management  of  the  Mission 
Affairs.  —  Return.Trip  to  the  Falklands.  —  Cape  Antonia  and  its  low 
Coast.  —  Night  Watches  at  Sea.  — Thoughts  on  the  Franklin  Expe- 
ditions. —  Arrival  at  Stanley ;  return  to  the  Station ;  and  prepare 
for  a  Trip  to  the  Coast. — State  of  the  Mission. — Near  a  Failure. — ■ 
Unwise  Plans  and  strange  Conduct  of  the  Direction  at  Home. 

The  run  up  to  Monte  Video  was  much  the  same  as 
before.  On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  August,  we  dropped 
anchor  in  the  bay ;  and  the  following  day  I  went  on  shore 
—  reported  myself —  called  upon  the  merchants  I  had  to 
see  —  received  directions  from  the  Consul  about  the  mail, 
and  then  went  to  look  for  our  missionary.  At  first  no  one 
could  give  me  any  information ;  but  at  length  I,  by  chance, 
met  the  captain  of  a  brig  lately  an-ived  from  Liverpool. 
He  asked  if  I  was  commander  of  the  mission  schooner; 
and  then,  to  my  great  surprise,  told  me  that  he  was  to  have 
brought  out  our  missionary,  his  wife  and  family ;  and  a 
herdsman,  with  his  wife  and  family  ;  but,  after  all  the 
baggage  was  on  board,  and  he  ready  for  sea,  "  the  law 
had  laid  hold  of  the  parting  missionary,"  and  the  whole  of 
their  effects  had  to  be  taken  on  shore  again.  I  shall  not 
here  dwell  much  upon  this  subject ;  but  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  what  with  the  remarks  on  shore,  and  the  talk 
amongst  my  crew  (one  of  whom,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness 
that  night,  nearly  killed  me,  by  knocking  me  down,  and 
kicking  my  ribs),  I  was  all  but  tempted  to  lay  the  ship 
up,  until  some  proper  management  at  home  were  adopted. 
But,  after  some  thought,  I  decided  upon  myself  taking  the 
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iuitiative,  as  far  as  my  instructions  warranted  me ;  and,  no 
longer  running  after  a  missionary  Avho  was  always  coming, 
but  never  did  come,  act  determinedly  at  once,  and  go  to  the 
work  amongst  the  natives.  In  my  letters  to  the  com- 
mittee I  stated  this  ;  and  dwelt  upon  other  matters  quite 
plainly.  They  sent  me  no  money ;  yet  I  had  to  pay  all 
expenses,  and  keep  everything  up,  so  that  tlie  ship 
should  always  be  free  from  debt.  And,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  money  I  received  by  mailing,  and  the  strictest 
economy,  J  could  not  have  done  it.  However,  as  these  are 
matters  to  be  elsewhere  discussed,  I  will  only  add  that  the 
man  Avho  had  assaulted  me  was  duly  punished  and  dismissed 
the  vessel ;  and,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  after  receiving 
the  mails,  I  again  got  under  way  on  my  return  to  Stanley ; 
and  this  time  with  only  one  officer ;  consequently  I  had  to 
keep  a  regular  watch  on  deck. 

Friday,  August  24th,  Avas  a  fine  day,  with  foul  light 
wind  frona  the  southward.  We  kept  on  the  port  tack 
till  1  p.m.,  when  being  near  the  land,  I  put  about  to  the 
eastward.  At  8  p.m.  we  again  tacked.  The  land  was 
first  seen  through  some  hazy  weather,  about  half-past  11. 
It  was  the  low  land  south  of  Cape  Antonia ;  but  as 
I  had  no  observations  for  latitude,  I  could  not  tell  exactly 
how  far  south  of  the  cape.  My  dead  reckoning  placed 
me,  at  noon,  in  36°  39',  twenty  miles  south  of  Cape 
Antonia  ;  but  I  imagine  we  were  more  to  the  northward, 
as  the  current  was  evidently  setting  to  the  northward  and 
westward,  and  had  been  so  all  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 
Indeed,  had  I  not  allowed  a  good  point  to  windward  in 
the  course,  steering  S.S.E.  instead  of  S.  b^  E.,  we  should 
have  found  ourselves  on  Cape  Antonia. 

The  line  of  coast  seen  was  in  some  parts  very  low, 
appearing  like  a  dark  thread  on  the  horizon,  even  when 
within  five  miles. 

It  extended  away  to  the  S.S.W. ;  and  the  northei'n  ex- 
treme looked  like  a  detached  island,  and  very  small.     The 
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soundings,  Avhen  the  land  was  first  seen  at  about  six  miles 
off,  were  nine  and  a  half  ftithoms,  sand ;  and  they  decreased 
gradually  to  half  six,  sand,  at  four  miles  off,  when  I  tacked 
ship. 

In  the  evenino;  some  white  land  birds,  havino-  dark 
wings  and  double-pointed  tails,  flew  round  us,  and  so 
close  to  the  deck  that  I  nearly  caught  one. 

Saturday,  August  25th.  — During  the  past  night  we  had 
light  foul  winds  with  a  swell  from  the  eastward.     About 

0  a.m.  the  wind  freshened  a  little  from  the  S.AV.  and 
allowed  us  to  lay  our  course. 

I  now  found  that  the  keeping  watch  every  other  four 
hours,  besides  much  of  other  duty,  was  rather  hurtful  to 
me,  from  not  having  of  late  years  been  accustomed  to 
it ;  and  my  health  at  present  being  so  indifferent,  the 
broken  rest  completely  knocked  me  up.  The  chief  mate 
very  kindly  offered  to  take  a  continuous  eight  hours 
out  of  a  night,  beginning  at  midnight;  but  though  it 
would  allow    him  to  have  plenty  of    sleep  in  the    da}-, 

1  would  not  put  such  duty  upon  him,  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  I  felt  the  effects  of  the  attack  made  upon  me 
by  my  late  second  mate  in  his  dnmkenness.  My  eye  was 
occasionally  weak,  and  my  side  much  affected. 

The  keeping  of  a  morning  watch  gives  one  an  opportunitv 
of  noticing  the  gradual  approach  of  light  and  dispersion  of 
the  shades  of  darkness.  Perhaps  there  are  few  scenes  which 
give  to  the  mind  a  feeling  of  greater  singularity  than  this 
coming  out  of  night  into  day  when  in  the  temperate  zone. 
In  the  tropics,  the  change  is  too  instantaneous  ;  but  here 
the  opening  twilight  throws  a  cold  grey  gloom  upon  the 
view  around.  In  the  dark  we  see  darkness,  and  have 
before  us  in  our  mind's  eye  whatever  may  be  our  fancy- 
But  in  the  morning  twilight,  as  the  dark  curtain  of  night 
lifts  from  the  eastern  horizon  and  gradually  falls  back 
across  the  whole  sky  to  the  west,  the  sea,  the  vessel  alone 
in  the  waters,  —  the  sky  clouded  or  not,  —  the  men  with 
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their  drowsy  appearance  and  their  night  dress,  all  look 
cold  and  cheerless.  Life  and  animation  seem  required, 
and  the  sun  is  evidently  wanted  to  infuse  among  the 
various  elements  of  creation  a  portion  of  its  genial  warmth 
and  vigour. 

The  night  watches  at  sea  are  fitting  seasons  for  re- 
flection to  any  person  given  to  meditation  and  thought. 
To  me,  on  this  particular  occasion,  they  gave  ample 
food  for  mental  activity  ;  but,  apart  from  all  connection 
with  the  mission,  I  had  abundant  matter  for  my  ideas 
to  centre  upon  in  the  fact  that  this  date  was  the  one 
when,  six  years  before,  I  had  stood  on  Cape  Riley,  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  and  gathered  together  some  of  those  frag- 
ments there  discovered  and  ascertained  as  belonging  to 
the  Franklin  expedition.  And,  as  I  now  thought  of  that 
expedition,  and  the  singular  mystery  still  attached  to  its 
fate,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  desire  that  the  little  craft 
noAV  under  my  charge  and  control  was  in  those  Polar 
seas,  that  I  might  carry  it  whither  I  had  ever  felt  the 
desire  to  search,  about  the  neighboui-hood  of  the  magnetic 
pole.  But,  my  duty  now  was  elsewhere ;  and,  therefore, 
speedily  dismissing  the  thought,  I  paced  the  deck,  and 
turned  my  mind  to  other  things. 

The  evening  of  this  day  we  had  a  foul  wind  with  rising 
sea,  and  indications  of  a  blow. 

The  next  day  it  Avas,  as  I  had  expected,  blowing  hard ; 
and  thus,  with  various  changes,  we  returned  to  Stanley, 
where  w^e  again  anchored  on  the  4th  of  September. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  received  my  letters  from 
home,  in  answer  to  those  T  had  sent  announcing  our 
arrival  at  the  Falklands,  and  what  I  had  done,  as  well 
as  what  I  proposed  to  do.  These  replies  were  most 
complimentary  to  me,  but  far  from  satisfactory  as 
regarded  anything  like  attention  to  business  matters. 
Indeed,  the  letters  themselves  will  show  a  lamentable 
state   of  things    in    many   of  the    most    important    con- 
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cerns  of  the  mission.  I  was  vexed  and  annoyed  to 
find  my  reports  altered  and  garbled ;  or  else  printed, 
as  I  inferred  was  done,  as  fast  as  I  sent  them  home; 
and  everything  hurriedly,  for  effect.  Still  the  latter  was 
better  to  do  than  the  former.  It  was  better  to  give  the 
public  what  I  really  did  say,  no  matter  how  badly  and 
hastily  written,  than  to  publish,  as  if  from  me,  what  I 
really  did  not  say  or  do.  But  on  this,  and  many  other 
points,  I  saw  it  was  necessaiy  to  act  promptly  and  deci- 
sively. I  therefore  determined  to  at  once  go  round  to 
the  station ;  discharge  everything  belonging  to  the  land 
party ;  and,  —  as  the  island  was  now  decided  upon,  and  no- 
thing more  in  that  respect  hud  to  be  done,  —  proceed  forth- 
with to  the  coast,  and  try  to  communicate  with  the 
natives.  It  is  true  that  I  had  no  missionary  to  go  with 
me  ;  and  I  had  once  before  asked  the  catechist,  who,  from 
a  dread  of  the  Individual  danger,  and  in  the  absence  of  his 
spiritual  chief,  had  however  declined.  This  might  have 
been  a  drawback  to  some,  but  not  to  me.  I  would  go 
and  make  a  preliminary  examination, — do  my  best,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  about  it.  Xever- 
thcless,  I  was  not  going  to  do  this  rashly,  imprudently,  or 
altogether  as  some  good  people  wished  me.  There  was 
danger  of  various  kinds  to  be  encountered.  I  should  want 
all  the  assistance  and  help  I  could  command  ;  for  the  few 
men  originally  belonging  to  the  vessel  were  neither  strong 
enough  in  number,  weight,  or  capacity.  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  ship  a  double  crew,  which  even  then  would 
only  give  me  seven  men  besides  the  officers  and  cook ; 
and,  as  I  had  made  some  money  by  mailing,  and  I 
should  hope  again  to  save,  as  I  had  already  saved, 
by  my  own  personal  expenditure  on  the  ship  from  my 
private  purse,  instead  of  overdrawing  the  estimate,  I 
considered  there  would  be  a  benefit  done  instead  of 
an  evil,  especially  as  at  this  time  there  were  a  few 
excellent    men    in    Stanley.       Accordingly,   I   re- shipped 
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my  niiiic,  wliosc;  t(M'iu  of  hci'vkm;  liad  cxiiircd  ;  —  look  ii 
Hccoiid  m;il(!!Ui(l  four  HCiuiKMi,  slroiii^Iy  I'ccoiinnciKlcd  by  tlu; 
Ca])l.iiiii  di'llii'  wicclu'd  VOHHol, —  and  ciilci-cd  into  ;iii  (•ii;j;a<j;(- 
jlioilt  Willi  tlif  wliitlc  of  llicin  lor  llircc-  iiioiillis.  I  llicii 
made  |ir(|);ir:it  loii^  lor  llic  cini-c,  l»y  scliruifi;  wlial  slimild 
lie  dour  as  ic^aidcd  liir  Mission  Station  il"  1  did  llol. 
icliirii;  and  l>y  wiiidin;^'  np  all  llic  s!ii|>'s  iilVairs;  and  tlif. 
same  al'lcnmon  a;j;ain  Icl'l  Sl.inlcy  lor  Kr|)|»ci  Is!:ind. 
'I'll!  re  I  airiv(Ml  on  tiu;  I  It.li  of  Stphanhcr,  and  found 
lliciii  all  well,  as  rc<i;ai'ds  IVcciioni  iVom  positive  sickness, 
\)\^i,  nut,  so  rr(»iii  wliat  I  eoiisidcrcd  an  iinlicallliy  slate  in 
oilier  resiKiets.  However,  I  eoidd  donolliin^'  more  llian  1 
had  done,  invitini^;  all  ollliem  on  hoard,  <j;ivin{;'  them  little, 
enleilaiiuiK'iilH,  and  m\  sell"  and  wile  eonstaiilly  slrivin}^; 
to  make  ihem  eomioiiahle.  I  aimouneeil  m\'  inleiilionor 
piueeediue  |i>  lhe  coast,  and  irrotr  lo  know'  ii  the  eat(^- 
(;hirtt.  would  now  liko  to  come.  This,  alttT  a,  short  hesita- 
tion, \w  <leeided  upon  doin;^- ;  and  I  made  arran<^'emenls  Cor 
his  cominjj;  on  hoard,  lir.-l,  however,  lellini;-  him,  that  it' 
lie  did  come,  there  must  he  implicit  ohedienee  lo  the  rulorf 
and  discipline  ol'  tlu-  ship,  and  no  more  of  that  extraor- 
dinai'y  halhieinariDii  ol  mmd  evmeeil  on  lhe  passa;^'e  out, 
when  he  laneieil  and  tau;^ht  I  hat  r(di;^ioiis  dulies  made  a 
man  independeid  ol"  all  secular  authority  in  a  vessel. 

The  next  Ihice  weeks  we  were  occupied  in  disehar<i;iu<:; 
material  for  the  land  parly,  and  prepariuj;'  for  the  l*'ne;,fuan 
(cruise. 

And  now  that  I  have  hroueht  my  narrative  down  to  a 
period  when  new  jilaces  and  new  scenes  will  hav(^  to  he 
inl  rodiieed,  let  me,  hefore  1  ^;(>  any  larther,  take  a  hriel" 
nlaiK'c  at  the  position  ol"  the  mission. 

Nearly  twelve  months  had  elapsed  since  leavin;;'  Mnj;'- 
laiid  ;  and,  thiriii;';  ihat  peii<pd,  what  real  work  had  heeii 
done':'  It  would  he  useless  lo  deiix  thai  1  ol'len  wished 
I  had  had  nolhiue;  to  do  willi  parlies  who,  either  troni 
want    ol"    proper   experience,    or    from    private    reasons,  no 


IcM'ribly  iul>iM:inMi;\Hl  alVairs.  I  cMiild  not  !?lm(,  n>y  *^\V*^'=s 
to  the  I'ai'l  lliMl  tho  mission,  as  ivj^artUnl  tho  pivsont  unwise 
plans,  was  a  faihiro.  'V\w  (M\ly  iliniuH'  I'nr  il  now  would 
1)0  llio  oi'uiso  I  WHS  aboul  to  lako  aniont;sl  iho  uativos; 
and,  if  thai  wore  snocossfnl,  tlun  [Kiliaiis  tin-  wiuk 
would  aLi'ain  bri^hton  ;  il'  not  suooossliil,  lluii  tluii> 
must  1)0  a  gooil-hyo  to  llio  wliolo  allair.  IWil,  to  lav 
lu)ld  of  this  ohanoo,  what  was  lu  u)y  hands  ?  1  was 
alroaily  woakonod  and  worn  down  hy  incossanl  porsonal 
oaro  and  auxioty.  I  was  !\loni>  amongst  those  out  hno 
wlu»  could  not  undiTstand  mc.  and  who  [uTha[is  thou^hi 
mo  ovi'rhoaiini;",  harsh,  and  solt'-o[iinionalod  ;  whoroas  1 
uuToly  aotcnl  under  the  I'orei"  ol'  eireumstanees,  :uul  hy 
so  doiuij,  aetuallv  savetl  the  mission  tVom  there  and  tluai 
broakiny;  up.*  1  was  aloiu',  as  tar  .is  hilp  iVom  hoiiu' 
was  concorut'd  ;  lor,  instead  ol  vi^oroush-  supporting- 
nio,  I  was  left  by  mysell'  io  li<fht  every  battle:  and  that 
t<H)  without  niouey,  nu'ans.  or  I'onnti'uanee ;  and  often 
with  iusldiDiis  attempts  to  undermine  exerythiiiL;'  1  did. 
A  subtle  coil  was  wouml  idiout  my  movianents,  so  as 
to  involve  nie  in  every  possible  dillienlty,  even  whih-,  in 
words,  everythini:;  I  did  was  applauded  ;  and  1  was  :ilone 
in  havinii;  not  one  with  whom  I  could  talk  or  advise. 
There  waa,  therefore,  very  little  in  m\  hands  to  enable  me 
to  seize  the  only  clianee  I  now  suw  of  saviny;  the  mission, 
A  sliip  that,  tluniifh  stroui;  and  roomy,  was  a.  poor 
sailer,  and  not  to  be  depended  on  for  any  weatherly 
(jualities,  so  neeessar\'  on  a  wild  coast;  —  a  crew  with 
whom  1  had  often  to  mind  what  1  was  about,  lest  I  shouhl 
get  nothiiii;  at  all  done,  ami  the  ph';i  then  set  up — so  easily 
nia<le  to  the  relijj;ious  world — that,  they  were  su(!erers 
as  pious  men,  iS:c. ; — and  constant  jeitlousy,  opposition,  and 
cvil-miruledness,  masked  under  a  demure  and  humble 
countenance.       I    was  convinced    that     whatever     I    mi^ht 

*   Vide  the  Socirty's  Reports,  nnd  Utters  to  mr.  (siieciallv  diie  (liiltd 
Sept.  S.  \^^l\. 
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do,  if  successful,  would  he  attributed  to  some  one  else 
at  home  ;  —  that  my  very  success  would  bring  upon  me 
evil ;  —  and  if  I  failed,  then  obloquy,  scorn,  rebuke,  and  a 
host  of  other  political  manoeuvres  to  put  the  blame  on  me, 
would  be  my  fate.  I  clearly  saw  the  policy  of  the  whole 
thing;  and  I  could  understand  that,  as  a  clergyman 
afterwards  said  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  was  on  the  brink 
of  a  crater— one  false  move  would  push  me  in.  "  I  know 
them,"  said  he ;  "  I  know  tliem  I  There  are  some  men 
that  profess  more  godliness  than  other  men ;  and  make 
the  world  believe  they  are  saints,  holily  engaged  in  a 
heavenly  work  —  and  a  missionary  work,  when  pure  and 
honest,  is  a  heavenly  work  —  yet  those  very  men,  so 
ostentatiously  superior  in  these  things,  no  more  hesitate 
to  traduce,  defame,  injure,  ruin,  destroy,  or  kill  (of 
course,  legally  and  by  no  outward  act),  than  would  the 
very  wickedest  of  characters,  and  perhaps,  as  I  sincerely 
believe,  with  far  less  compunction."  Such  were  the  re- 
marks made  to  me  by  one,  himself  a  clergyman  ;  and 
unfortunately  I  was  becoming  convinced  of  their  truth. 
Great  indeed  Avas  the  relief  when  I  was  at  length  able  to 
turn  my  back  upon  the  Mission  Station,  —  the  embryo 
cattle  colony,  the  depot  for  a  future  mercantile  specula- 
tion with  natives  imported  to  work  on  it, —  and  go  on 
my  way  to  those  whom  it  was  our  honest  duty  as  faithful 
servants  to  seek,  in  accordance  with  what  at  home  was 
the  professed  object  of  the  undertaking,  and  for  which 
alone  so  much  money  had  been  subscribed.  But  here 
again  sad  misgivings  arose  in  my  mind.  ''  So  much 
money."  Yes  ;  some  10,000/.  had  been  freely  given  since 
the  work  began  a  few  years  back ;  yet,  what  return  was 
there  for  any  of  it,  except  the  ship  ?  and  she  could  not  be 
retained  unless  they  sent  out  funds  to  pay  men's  wages. 
I  did  not  like  the  look  of  things  !  Still  I  coiuforted  my- 
self for  the  present.  I  was  well  stored ;  all  paid  up  for 
a  time  ;   the  affairs  at  the  station  off  my  hands ;   due  pro- 
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vision  made  for  some  one  from  Stanley  visiting  Keppel 
Island,  if  I  did  not  return  within  a  certain  period ;  and 
everything  I  could  think  of  done  to  be  prepared  for  the 
mishaps  or  evils  of  the  future.  All  this  settled,  and  the 
particulars  well  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  doctor,  1 
had  him  and  the  landsmoi  on  board  for  the  last  evening 
that  we  should  spend  together. 

Reverting  to  myself,  it  may  be  remembered  by  the 
reader  that  I  had  certain  instructions  given  me  as  to  what 
I  was  to  do.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  seeing  that 
no  missionary  was  coming  out,  and  that  large  sums  had 
been  subscribed  with  the  hope  that  the  Fuegians  would 
be  visited,  I  determined  to  follow  out  that  clause  in  those 
instructions  which  told  me  to  try  and  discover  Jemmy 
Button,  a  native  who  had  been  brought  to  England,  and 
after  receiving  some  education  had  been  returned  to  his 
own  country.  To  do  this,  however,  was  for  me  a  more 
serious  matter  than  might  be  supposed,  or  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  management  at  home  been  conducted 
differently.  My  letters  from  the  secretary  were  so  con- 
tradictory that  I  was  puzzled  how  to  act.  I  was  cautioned 
not  to  go,  yet  it  was  said  that  "  the  Society  was  at  so  low 
an  ebb  "  that  something  must  be  done ;  and  "  one  graphic 
and  well-written  account  from  me  of  a  visit  to  the  natives 
would  do  more  to  raise  it  up  than  anything  else,"  and 
consequently  I  determined  to  try  and  do  this.  That  I 
accomplished  it,  and  most  successfully,  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  pages ;  and  their  reports  and  letters,  after 
greatly  eulogising  me,  stated  that  it  was  owing  mainly 
to  this  that  "  the  public  confidence  in  the  enterprise  was 
increased,  and  the  Society  placed  in  the  favourable  position 
it  now  occupies." 

Before  leaving  the  Mission  Station,  I  laid  my  plans 
before  the  doctor  and  gave  him  particulars  as  to  the  route  I 
should  follow  ;  and  having  prepared  everything  that  fore- 
thought and  prudence    could  suggest    for  a  cruise   that 

VOL.  L  T 
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would  take  us  into  places  never  visited  by  other  vessels, 
and  where,  if  lost,  there  would  be  poor  chance  of  our 
being  found  by  any  one  seeking  us,  I  got  ready  for 
sea  ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  October  1855,  had  everything 
an-anged  for  a  trip  to  the  land  and  people  of  Tierra  del 
Fuee;o, 
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Departure  for  Tierra  del  Fuego.  —  Capture  some  Penguins,  but  unable 
to  keep  them  on  board.  —  Proceed  through  Reef  Passage. —  Beautiful 
Morning,  and  fine  Breeze.  —  Pass  various  Islands. — Enter  West  Point 
Passage.  —  Hope  Harbour. — Magnificent  Gorge  in  the  mountains. — 
Gibraltar  Rock. — New  Island  and  its  singular  Features.  —  Several 
Whales  in  sight.  —  Pass  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  —  Cape 
Good  Success.  —  Land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  —  Anchor  in  Spaniard's 
Harbour. 

Thursday,  llth  October  1855,  was  a  beautiful  day  ;  and, 
with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  N.N.W.,  at  an  early  hour  all 
hands  were  roused  up  to  unmoor  ship.  This  done,  we 
towed  out  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  and  then 
made  sail  to  the  outer  part  of  tlie  bay,  where  the  anchor  was 
dropped  while  we  had  breakfast.  To  this  breakfast  I  had 
again  invited  the  doctor  and  land  party.  All  unpleasant- 
ness,— all  but  the  fact  that  Ave  were  going  to  separate,  per- 
haps not  to  meet  again, — was  forgotten  for  the  time.  The 
carpenter  and  mason  were  naturally  low-spirited ;  and 
when,  after  breakfast  was  over,  I  addressed  to  one  ano 
all  a  few  of  the  kindly  words  with  which  my  heart  was 
full,  I  coidd  see  that,  as  they  expressed  to  my  men,  they 
would  sooner  have  gone  with  us  than  have  remained  on 
the  island. 

At  length  the  moment  came  when  we  had  to  say  "good- 
bye;" and  as  sail  was  made  upon  the  vessel,  their  little 
dhingey  dropped  astern,  while  Ave  ran  out  of  Committee 
Bay,  waving  our  hands  to  the  three  solitary  ones  that  re- 
mained behind. 
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It  was  my  intention  to  take  the  "  inner  passages  "  on 
my  way  to  the  coast ;  and  though  I  had  been  cautioned 
and  advised  a  great  deal  from  home  about  not  going  that 
way,  yet  I  preferred  choosing  that  which  I  considered 
most  advantageous;  and  with  all  defei'ence  to  the  high 
authority  who  sent  such  caution  and  advice,  I  must  beg 
to  say  that  I  still  consider  the  way  I  went  as  best  for 
my  little  vessel,  and  for  all  vessels  that  prefer  smooth 
water  to  a  troublesome  sea.  Consequently,  we  ran 
round  the  S.E.  of  Keppel  Island ;  and  about  noon 
anchored  in  the  usual  place  off  Old  Settlement  Cove. 
Here,  when  the  tide  answered,  I  obtained  some  fresh 
water,  it  being  more  convenient  at  this  place  to  get  it  than 
at  Keppel. 

The  next  day  it  was  blowing  too  strong  to  think  of 
moving  with  the  ship.  I  therefore  went  away  in  the 
boat  inider  sail,  and  stood  in  to  Reef  Passage  for  the 
purpose  of  again  making  sure  of  my  soundings.  I  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  different  channels,  taking  casts  of  the 
lead  as  often  as  I  possibly  could  ;  and  then  having  well 
refreshed  my  memory,  turned  back  to  the  ship  again. 
Before  doing  so,  howevei*,  I  landed  for  an  hour's  rest  upon 
Grunsell  Island;  and  in  one  pai-t  came  upon  some  pen- 
guins in  their  nests  or  homes.  These  nests  were  diiferent 
to  those  I  have  before  described.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
right  to  call  them  "  nests,"  for  they  consisted  of  several 
holes  or  passages  burrowed  in  the  earth  as  rabbits  do,  and 
carried  on  to  some  length.  I  had  seen  the  penguins  run- 
ning to  these  holes,  and  tried  to  poke  them  out  with  the 
walking  stick,  ii'on  spiked,  that  I  generally  carried  with 
me  ;  but  I  failed  to  eject  them.  Another  method  therefore 
had  to  be  tried  ;  and  this  was,  by  getting  spade,  pick,  and 
axe,  from  the  boat,  where  I  always  had  them  kept  when 
on  a  cruise  like  this,  and  digging  down  to  where  we  sup- 
posed the  creatures  to  be.  In  this  manner  we  routed 
them  out,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  four  alive.      We 
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took  them  to  the  boat,  and  finally  carried  them  on  board ; 
but  I  was  unable  to  keep  them  as  I  had  hoped  to  do. 
They  were  deposited  in  a  hen-coop  ;  but  during  the  night 
they  made  such  a  terrible  noise  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
rest  or  peace.  In  vain  did  I  go  on  deck  once  or  twice  to 
try  and  quiet  them.  The  braying,  or  something  worse 
than  braying,  continued  incessantly.  It  was  too  much  ; 
and  therefore,  after  being  obliged  to  leave  my  bed  thrice, 
I  at  length  threw  them  overboard.  But  to  do  this  was 
no  joke.  It  had  not  been  an  easy  task  to  catch  them, 
even  when  they  were  ejected  from  their  holes,  for  we  had 
then  to  cover  our  hands  with  over-coats,  &;c.,  to  prevent 
the  sharp  bite  they  give  from  proving  hurtful.  Xow, 
however,  I  had  the  job  by  myself  and  the  one  man  whose 
watch  it  was  on  deck;  and  for  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
were  we  trying  to  get  the  creatures  out  of  the  coop,  they 
all  the  time  setting  up  a  dreadful  roar.  When  at  last  we 
succeeded,  and  threw  them  overboard,  they  went  off  as 
briskly  and  as  swiftly  as  an  arrow. 

I  had  no  other  opportunity,  after  this,  of  getting  a  pen- 
guin;— at  least  not  one  that  I  could  bring  home.  I  have 
hud  them,  however,  running  about  the  decks ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  their  sino-ular  and  waddling: 
motions.  Standing  ei'cct,  with  its  two  little  flippers  hanging 
high  up  at  the  side,  the  penguin  looks  about  him  so  drollv, 
and  takes  such  funny  movements,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  laughing.  On  the  passage  to  England  another  party 
had  two  king  penguins  on  board,  but  they  both  died  before 
reaching  the  equator. 

Saturday,  October  13th,  was  a  dull,  wet,  and  unsuitable 
day  for  moving ;  the  winds  and  tides  alike  being  against  us; 
but  the  following  morning  proved  exactly  what  we  wanted. 
I  therefore  gave  orders  to  get  under  way ;  but  here 
occurred  one  of  those  unpleasantnesses  that,  unfortunately 
for  me,  I  was  too  subject  to.  It  was,  as  we  find,  Sunday, 
and  of  coiu'se  under  other  circumstances  I  should,  as  I  had 
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done  before,  have  remained  qniet ;  but  now,  so  many- 
indications  presented  themselves  in  favour  of  moving,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  wrong  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
ojiportunity. 

Acting  thus,  then,  I  got  under  Avay  this  Sunda,y  morning; 
for  I  saw  that  if  I  could  but  now  get  through  the  passages, 
there  was  every  probability  of  a  fine  day  and  steady  winds 
in  our  favour  to  begin  with  on  the  morrow  from  Avhere  we 
should  then  start.  But  what  looks,  and  scowls,  and  remarks 
I  had  to  contend  with!  "  Here's  a  pretty  missionary  ship  !" 
says  one.  Down  went  something  on  deck  from  another. 
No  answer  from  a  third  when  an  order  was  given  ;  and 
surly  replies  from  nearly  all,  showed  me  what  it  was  I  had 
to  endure.  But  I  did  not  care.  I  was  determined.  I 
knew  well,  —  that  is,  I  had  fair  reason  to  believe  so,  by  the 
glass,  —  that  on  the  morrow  and  next  day  all  would  be  glad 
that  we  tried  and  got  through  the  passages  that  day. 
At  all  events  I  would  see  wdiether  or  no  I  really  was 
captain  of  the  ship,  or  whether  I  must  first  ask  Mr.  Cate- 
chist,  and  the  very  boy,  if  I  may  do  this  or  that.  So  the 
word  was  given  ;  and  the  anchor  was  weighed ;  and  away 
we  went.  But  the  wind  w\as  light,  —  too  light  to  move 
the  ship  ;  and  I  gave  the  order  therefore  for  the  boats  to 
tow.  But,  what  thunder-clouds !  and  what  pulling  ! — 
"  Do  you  call  that  pulling,  men  ? — Give  way  there  !  give 
way  with  a  will !  The  tide  must  be  saved,  or  we  shall 
lose,  not  the  day  merely,  but  all  the  ensuing  twenty-four 
hours,  as  the  next  tide  makes  in  the  night ;  and  such 
a  fine  gentle  opportunity  now  for  getting  through.  Pull, 
men,  pull,  even  if  it  be  for  half  an  hour  only.  —  Another 
few  yards,  my  merry  men,"  {merry,  forsooth!)  "another 
quarter  hour  and  she  will  be  round !  But,  I  see  you  are 
fagged,  poor  fellows  !  so  come  alongside,  and  I'll  relieve 
you. — Fresh  hands  in  the  boat !  quick  now,  qinck  !  and  let 
the  other  ones  jump  in!"  and  thus  it  was,  till  finally,  by 
dint  of  coaxing,   of  half  angry  exclamations,  of  a  little 
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dexterous  manoeuvring  with  the  vessel,  I  got  her  round 
the  point ;  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  being  in  the 
fairway,  and  in  a  good  position  for  the  morrow,  I  dropped 
anchor,  having,  though  with  great  annoyance  to  myself, 
accomplished  the  important  object,  and  brought  her  safely 
through  Reef  Passage  at  a  fitting  opportunity.  The 
rest  of  the  day  my  men  did  as  they  pleased ;  but  I  could 
see  that  though  they  considered  working  the  shij)  a  desecra- 
tion, mending  or  making  trowsers,  &c.,  was  not  equally  so 
considered  by  them.  But  as  /  considered  it  such  at  that 
time,  I  stopped  it,  for  I  always  gave  a  part  of  Saturday 
for  washing  and  mending. 

The  next  morning  was,  as  I  had  expected,  fine,  clear,  and 
wath  a  most  favourable  breeze.  I  therefore  got  under  way 
at  an  early  hour,  and  rapidly  passed  along  the  south  part 
of  Saunders  Island,  as  we  had  done  on  our  previous  trip  to 
Brett  Harbour.  As  we  danced  along,  with  the  bright  sun 
rising  above  us,  and  the  green  waves  playing  in  gentle 
curls  beneath  our  feet,  the  mind  naturally  became  more 
buoyant  and  hopeful  I  could  feel  myself,  and  I  could  see 
others,  full  of  life  and  animation.  There  was  a  freshness, 
a  cheerfulness  more  than  ordinary ;  and  the  various  points 
of  interest,  such  as  the  bold  cliffs  of  Rame  Head,  —  the 
clusters  of  the  beautiful  "  box  tree,'' — an  immense  rookery 
of  shags,  &c.,  as  we  shot  by  them,  were  talked  about  in  that 
chatty  manner  which  denoted  a  pleasant  temperament  of 
the  mind.  As  regards  tlie  rookery,  I  noticed  a  peculiarity 
in  the  birds  that  struck  me  very  forcibly.  There  must  have 
been  some  hundreds  of  these  shags  on  a  square  j^iece  of 
ground  entirely  appropriated  to  themselves.  Apparently 
they  were  roosting,  having  their  heads  turned  in  their 
wing  all  one  way,  as  orderly  and  regular  as  if  soldiers 
were  performing  some  manoeuvre.  Our  noise  on  passing, 
with  the  shouts  we  made,  disturbed  them ;  and,  as  if  by 
mechanism,  they  lifted  their  heads,  looked  about  them,  and 
tlien,  like  a  piece  of  clockwork,  together  put  the  head  in 
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wing  again.  I  do  not  sfvy  tliat  every  one  of  them  acted 
thus,  but  the  mass  of  them  did ;  and,  owing  to  their  sin- 
gular appearance,  my  attention  was  for  some  time  taken 
up  with  them.  They  were,  however,  soon  out  of  sight,  at 
the  rate  we  were  going;  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
again  examining  into  this,  to  me,  apparent  singularity.  I 
may  as  Avell  mention  that  it  was  about  half-past  seven,  a.m., 
a  fine  morning,  perhaps  rather  hazy,  and  wind  about 
N.X.W.,  moderately  fresh. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  make  a  halt  at  Hope  Har- 
bour, in  accordance  with  some  suggestions  made  to  me  from 
home  ;  but  the  wind  was  so  favourable  that  I  determined 
not  to  stop  anywhere  unless  obliged.  We  rapidly  passed 
Dunbar  and  Low  Islands,  and  just  beyond  them  met  the 
Hood  tide  sweeping  down  from  the  north-east.  To  make 
sure  of  maintaining  a  good  Aveatherly  position,  I  kept  up 
close  to  Carcass  Island,  until  nearly  abreast  of  West 
Point  Passage.  I  then  bore  right  away  for  it ;  and 
as  we  approached  the  entrance,  the  tide  soon  caught  us 
in  its  central  current  and  carried  vis  along  Avith  great 
velocity. 

West  Point  Passage,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  chart,  is  very 
tortuous;  and  I  bad  to  be  most  careful  in  going  through  it 
on  account  of  the  ed<lies,  which  whirled  about  in  cross 
directions  off  the  points.  To  have  gone  outside  of  West 
Point  Island  would  not  have  done,  as  there  are  several 
rocks  and  reefs,  besides  a  heavy  tide-race.  The  island 
itself  is  lofty  and  singularly  shaped,  somewhat  triangular 
in  form  ;  and  to  get  through  the  passage  it  is  necessary  to 
steer  in  anything  but  a  straight  direction  ;  for,  if  you  do, 
so  surely  will  the  tide  sweep  you  on  the  rocks.  This  I  soon 
perceived,  and  accordingly,  at  every  turning,  stood  on  at 
nearly  four  points  out  of  the  regular  course. 

In  West  Point  Passage  there  are  two  harbours,  the  one 
on  the  left,  and  the  other  on  the  right;  and  very  similar  to 
those  in  Tamar  Pass.      The  harbour  on  the  east  is  called 
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Hope  Harbour  ;  aud  the  one  on  the  west,  West  Point  Har- 
bour ;  but  neither  of  them  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  good 
places,  except  for  temporary  shelter. 

After  turning  by  Hope  Harbour  we  suddenly  entered 
a  magnificent  soro-e  of  the  mountains,  through  which 
a  narrow  channel,  with  almost  perpendicular  walls  on 
either  side,  led  to  the  main  ocean.  Gloomy  and  grand,  it 
would  have  been  a  splendid  subject  for  the  pencil ;  but  for 
me  there  was  other  matter  to  occupy  my  time.  The  wind 
came  curling  down  the  ravines  on  our  right  in  heavy  and 
sudden  gusts,  and  then  as  suddenly  dropping  to  nearly 
a  calm.  The  strong  tide,  too,  with  the  kelp  run  under, 
made  me  necessarily  most  careful;  and  though  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  viewing  the  scene  I  could  have 
lingered  there  some  time,  yet  under  these  circumstances 
I  was  not  sorry  when  at  10.30  a.m.  we  were  well  through 
the  pass. 

On  the  south-west  part  of  this  island  the  cliffs  were 
remarkably  steep  and  high.  They  were  covered  with 
countless  thousands  of  birds  ;  and  I  hardly  know  of  a  more 
intercstmg  and  lively  sight  of  the  kind  than  that  then 
witnessed. 

After  emerging  from  the  pass,  the  rocks  west  of  the 
island  came  in  sight.  One  of  them,  from  its  striking  simi- 
larity to  the  original,  is  called  Gibraltar  rock ;  and,  as  a 
mark,  is  tolerably  conspicuous  at  some  distance.  The 
dreaded  Jasons  were  also  seen  on  the  north-west  quarter ; 
while  Split  Island  (so  named  from  being  as  if  split  in  two), 
and  Death's  Head,  were  passed  on  our  left  As  I  turned 
my  glance  back  to  the  passage  we  had  just  come  through, 
it  was  difficult  to  make  out  where  there  was  any  entrance 
in  that  lofty,  dark-looking  rampart  of  rock,  now  only  a 
few  miles  from  us ;  and  except  by  the  chart  I  doubt  if  it 
would  have  been  easily  discovered. 

At  3.30  P.M.  we  were  abreast  of  New  Island,  another 
most  singular  place,  with  very  high  perpendicular  precipices 
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facincr  the  sea.  Some  of  the  o;eolo2;ical  features  connected 
with  this  island  I  imagine  to  be  very  interesting  ;  for 
several  rents  and  marks  like  the  entrance  to  a  mine  could 
be  discerned  as  we  passed.  One  of  these  marks,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  cliffs,  was  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  triangulated  X  j  ^"d  at  the  top  of  one  huge  rock 
was  a  large  hole,  like  an  eye-glass.  At  the  summit  of 
New  Island  there  was  a  beacon  —  perhaps  erected  by  the 
surveying  officers  ;  perhaps  put  there  by  the  American 
whalers  that  almost  invariably  use  the  harbours  on  the  east 
side,  as  a  place  of  rendezvous,  and  for  refitting. 

After  passing  this  island,  I  had  the  spare  chain  put 
below,  and  the  anchors  secured  against  bad  weather.  At 
present,  however,  everything  was  fair ;  and  we  dashed 
along  towards  the  Straits  of  Le  INIaire,  at  a  most  inspiriting 
rate. 

It  was  during  this  afternoon,  and  when  not  f:xr  from  New 
Island,  that  we  had  another  narrow  escape  from  a  whale. 
The  monster  rose  up,  and  spouted  almost  close  alongside  ; 
and  he  continued  in  our  company,  like  the  turned-up  hull 
of  a  ship,  minus  her  keel,  for  some  little  distance,  until, 
not  approving  of  such  close  quarters,  I  altered  the  ship's 
course  a  trifle  so  as  to  clear  him. 

About  midnight,  to  my  regret,  the  weather  thickened 
with  small  rain,  though  the  wind  still  kept  fair ;  and  the 
next  da}^  it  was  the  same.  I  was  enabled,  however,  to  get 
an  indifferent  observation  of  the  sun :  and  with  this  I 
determined  to  run  on,  intending  to  enter  Good  Success  Bay 
as  the  first  place  to  visit  in  Ticrra  del  Fuego.  With  this 
end  in  view,  I  kept  well  to  the  westward,  lest  the  wind 
should,  as  I  expected  it  would  after  this  rain,  get  round  to 
that  quarter  ;  and  as  night  again  came  on  I  reduced  sail  so 
as  not  to  be  up  to  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  until  the  tide 
answered,  —  it  being  unadvisable  for  a  small  vessel  to 
attempt  the  passage  with  the  wind  strong  against  the 
tide. 
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During  this  day  we  again  saw  several  whales,  but 
uot  too  near  to  make  us  fear  them.  A  fine  large  ship 
under  a  crowd  of  sail  also  passed  us,  apparently  intending 
to  go  round  the  east  of  Staten  Island,  and  not  through  the 
straits,  as  we  were  going. 

The  Straits  of  Le  ^Slaire  are  famous  in  the  annals  of 
our  early  navigators  on  account  of  the  supposed  dangers 
attending  the  passing  through  them.  Nor  are  these 
dano-ers  altosether  shadowless.  Our  Sailing  Directions 
point  out  several,  although  nothing  to  make  it  particularly 
worse  than  any  other  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  One  of 
the  most  important  to  guard  against  is  the  violent  tide-race 
off  Cape  San  Diego,  of  which  it  is  said,  "  This  race  is  at 
all  times  dangerous  ;  and  a  vessel  was  once  seen  to  founder 
in  it,  but  whether  from  striking  on  a  rock  or  from  being 
swamped,  is  not  known."  It  was  to  prevent  our  becoming 
entangled  in  this  race,  and  for  various  nautical  reasons,  that 
I  shortened  sail  till  the  followino;  morning.  But,  unfortu- 
nately,  that  morning  turned  out  to  be  most  disagreeable. 
A  thick  mist  and  drizzling  rain  prevented  our  seeing  two 
miles  ahead ;  and,  as  the  day  advanced,  and  we  were  now 
running  on  under  full  sail,  I  was  particularly  anxious  for 
even  but  a  temporary  lifting  of  thp  heavy  atmosphere 
to  show  me  the  land  and  our  true  position.  The  general 
reader  will  better  understand  me  when  I  say  that  we  were 
going  towards  an  opening  of  not  more  than  five  miles  wide, 
clear  of  all  the  dangers  from  the  outlying  capes  and  races ; 
and  therefore  to  stand  on  for  it  blindfolded,  or  nearly  so,  as 
w  then  were  in  the  thick  mist,  would  naturally  make  any 
one  most  anxious.  However,  being  tolerably  sure  of  my 
position  as  far  as  a  careful  reckoning  could  make  me,  I  kept 
on,  and  about  11^  A.M.  fancied  I  saw  the  land.  If  so,  it 
was  too  indistinct  to  make  me  certain  of  it ;  though  the 
shags  flying  round  us  told  me  avc  were  not  very  far  off. 
At  noon  I  considered  we  were  about  five  miles  east  of  Cape 
San  Diego ;  and  I  now  took  in   such  square  sail  as  would 
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impede  our  rapid  working  should  it  be  necessary  to  suddenly 
haul  upon  a  wind.  But  the  mist  had  by  this  time  changed 
to  a  thick  fog  ;  and  so  dense  did  it  become  that  at  length 
I  determined  to  at  once  haul  up  to  the  westward  and  sight 
the  land  somewhere,  before  that  change  took  place  in  the 
Avind  which  I  felt  assured  would  arrive  ere  many  hours. 
Accordingly  when  I  judged  we  were  midway  in  tlie  straits, 
— always  carefully  watching  the  water  for  any  indications 
of  tide  rips.  &c.,  —  I  braced  up  and  put  the  ship's  head  to 
the  westward,  hoping  to  fetch  Good  Success  Bay.  For  about 
an  hour  we  thus  stood  on  ;  when,  suddenly, —  poised  as  it 
were  in  air,  —  midway  between  the  half  of  a  quadrant  and 
the  horizon,  and  just  in  a  faint  break  of  the  thick  fog, — 
I  detected  a  well-defined  edge,  like  the  sharp  stroke  of  an 
engraver's  pencil.  Another  and  a  steadier  look,  and  I 
was  certain.  It  was  the  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  and  in 
a  moment  or  so  more,  others  saw  the  same-  It  was  lialf- 
past  two  when  I  first  discovered  it ;  and  by  a  quarter  to 
three  o'clock  we  were  sufficiently  near  to  make  it  out  as 
Cape  Good  Success  !  Favourable  augury  I  chose  to  take 
it,  even  as  I  found  it,  of  our  after  proceedings.  Thus,  then, 
we  had  actually  passed  through  the  straits  simply  by  our 
reckoning,  and  Avithout  seeing  land,  as  this  we  now  saw 
was  at  the  termination. 

Finding  that  we  had  gone  by  Good  Success  Bay,  Avhich 
was  now  to  windward  of  us,  the  breeze  being  still  at 
N.N.W.,  I  determined  to  go  on,  and  try  if  we  could  get 
in  to  Spaniard's  Harbour,  which,  although  not  a  very  safe 
place,  would,  I  considered,  be  better  to  lay  in  than  i-emain- 
ing  at  sea  too  near  the  coast,  on  a  night  I  anticipated 
would  be  bad.  Accordingly,  with  due  regard  to  an 
increasing  breeze,  and  some  heavy  puffs  from  the  moun- 
tains, I  closed  in  with  the  land,  as  the  fog  now  rapidly 
clearing  away  enabled  me  to  pass  Cape  Good  Success  at 
about  two  miles  off.  It  Avas  a  wild -looking  place,  its 
sides  covered  with  trees,  and  its  summit  crowned  Avith  mist. 
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Near  to  its  base  are  some  rocks  ;  but  as  they  show  above 
water,  there  is  no  particular  fear  from  them. 

The  breeze  now  began  to  freshen,  as  the  thick  weather 
dispersed ;  and  we  soon  left  behind  us  the  Straits  of 
Le  Maire,  as  we  stood  along  the  bold  and  rugged  land  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  with  the  mighty  Southern  Ocean  on 
our  lee.  It  was,  to  me,  a  joyous  moment  when  we  entered 
upon  this  great  Antarctic  sea,  from  the  last  channel  leading 
to  it  out  of  the  waters  we  had  hitherto  been  so  long  sailing 
in.  The  feeling  I  had  was,  I  hope,  excusable,  for  at  the 
root  of  it  was  the  thought,  that  so  far  the  mission  vessel 
had  been  brought  in  safety ;  and  that  she  was  now  near 
the  scene  of  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  him  after  whom 
she  was  named. 

We  rapidly  passed  Yalentyn  Bay;  and  at  6  p.m. 
were  abreast  of  Cape  Hall,  the  easternmost  j^oint  of 
Acquire  Bay.  Here,  we  observed  great  numbers  of  seals 
on  the  rocks,  and  some  of  them,  too,  apparently  fur  seals  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  various  places,  I  saw  a  great  many 
more.  I  should  think,  therefore,  that  some  good  sealino- 
might  be  done  in  this  part  ;  and,  indeed,  I  know  the 
Americans  attend  to  it,  on  some  of  the  islands  about  the 
Horn,  —  the  Evouts  in  particular. 

"We  passed  Cape  Hall  at  about  a  mile  off;  and  then 
luffed  up  as  close  as  I  could  into  Acquire  Bay,  which 
leads  to  Spaniard's  Harbour,  Here  I  had  to  be  verv 
cautious,  the  place  being  marked  on  the  chart  as  full  of 
rocks,  and  open  to  the  entire  sea  of  the  south.  But,  keeping 
to  my  post  aloft,  and  conning  the  ship  carefully  through, 
we  managed  to  reach  Grey  Island,  where  it  is  narrower 
and  more  dangerous,  and  where  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  would  have  enabled  us  to  get  to  an  anchor,  when  the 
wind  suddenly  lulled, — then  puffed  up  again, — lulled  once 
more, — and  then,  the  next  instant,  flew  round  in  a  hurricane 
squall  to  the  south-west,  bringing  the  rocks  dead  ujjon  our 
lee,  at  a  half  mile  off.     But  I  was  not  unprepared  for  this. 
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I  had  all  the  clay  expected  something  of  the  kind ;  though 
hoping  it  would  not  come  before  I  had  got  safely  to  anchor. 
As  it  was,  I  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  working  up 
to  an  anchorao;e ;  and  havino;,  on  the  first  flutterinsi;  indication 
of  this  change,  taken  in  an  additional  reef,  I  now  trimmed 
sails,  in  accoixlance  with  the  new  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  tried  to  go  round,  so  as  to  make  our  way  out  again  ; 
but  to  my  vexation  I  found  the  vessel  would  not  manoeuvre. 
I  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  wear  ship,  and  bring 
her  on  the  tack  I  wanted,  though  with  far  too  little  room 
to  do  it  in  comfortably.  This,  however,  w^as  done;  and, 
almost  at  a  stone's  cast,  we  shot  by  the  dark  rocks,  Avith 
the  sea  breaking  over  them  ;  and,  as  fast  as  we  could,  ran 
out  of  the  bay  to  sea,  as  our  best  place  of  safety  under 
the  circumstances.  In  a  couple  of  hours  more  we  were 
well  off  the  land  ;  and,  finding  the  wind  steady  from  the 
south-west,  I  then  hove  the  ship  to  until  daylight  would 
again  enable  me,  with  a  more  weatherly  position,  to  re- 
enter the  bay,  and  visit  Spaniard's  Harbour.* 

At  six  o'clock  of  the  following  morning  I  was  on 
deck,  and  enjoying  one  of  the  most  delightful  mornings 
I  had  experienced  for  a  long  time.  A  cloudless  sky ; 
brilliant  sun  ;  smooth  sea ;  and,  at  no  great  distance 
off,  the  mountainous  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  now 
free  from  the  slightest  mist  to  hide  the  jagged  peaks  and 
bold  outlines  that  showed  themselves.  Staten  Land,  too, 
was  clearly  visible  ;  but  conspicuous  above  all  else  was 
the  fiimous  Bell  Mountain,  nearly  5000  feet  high  by 
Captain  King's  measurement.  As  this  Bell  Mountain  was 
immediately  over  the  east  part  of  Acquire  Bay,  and  must 

*  I  must  here  briefly  mention  that  much  of  my  private  manuscript 
sent  home  to  the  committee,  with  the  express  understanding  and  the 
promise  that  it  was  to  be  kept  for  my  use,  has  been  detained.  The 
consequence  is  that  I  am  writinjsr  from  notes,  and  fragments  of  copies  ; 
and,  possibly,  I  may  occasionally  err  in  a  word  here  and  there,  or  in 
some  figures,  when  stating  any  numerical  amount. 
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have  been  always  in  view  of  Captain  Gardiner  and  his 
party,  I  took  a  sketch  of  it  and  of  the  surrounding  hills 
and  coast-line ;  and  also  got  sights  for  time  to  try  my 
chronometer.  Soon  afterwards,  a  breeze  got  up  from  the 
X.N.W.  and  prevented  me  from  doing  more  than  dodge 
about  near  the  land ;  but  at  noon  this  breeze  died  away, 
and  being  succeeded  by  a  strong  S.AV.  wind,  I  was  able 
again  to  make  an  attempt  to  enter  Spaniard's  Harbour.  This 
after  some  exertion  I  accomplished  ;  and  at  3.30  p.m.  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  placing  the  "Allen  Gardiner  " 
in  safety  immediately  between  Cook's  River  and  Earnest 
Cove,  and  sufficiently  far  up  the  harbour  to  be  somewhat 
guarded  against  any  southerly  sea  that  might  come  in. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Starvation  Beach,  Spaniai'd's  Harbour.  — Visit  to  the  Scene  of  Captain 
Gardiner's  Sufferings  and  Death.  —  Earnest  Cove.  —  Pioneer  Cave. 
— Fragments  of  Boat.  —  Proceed  to  Cook's  River.  —  Remains  of  the 
other  Boat. — Remnants  of  Apparel  and  Stores. — Anchors  and 
Chains  bedded  in  the  Sand.^ — Melancholy  Memorials.  —  Description 
of  the  Scenery. — Ceremony  over  the  Graves.  —  Erect  a  Tablet  and 
Inscription. 

The  moment  the  anchor  was  down  and  the  vessel  secure, 
so  as  to  relieve  my  mind  from  all  consideration  on  that 
point,  and  permit  me  to  turn  my  attention  to  other  things, 
I  felt  as  one  in  a  dream. 

If  it  be  asked  what  were  my  thoughts,  I  can  give  no 
explanation  of  the  strange  medley  of  subjects  chasing 
each  other  in  ra[)id  succession  through  my  mind,  as  I 
gazed  upon  that  veiy  spot  where  the  determined  mission- 
ary—  a  naval  captain,  of  good  social  standing  —  with  his 
devoted  little  band,  perished.  I  can  only  ask  my  readers 
to  follow  me  in  the  detail  of  our  doings  here,  and  imagine 
everything  that  I  would  fain  express. 

Immediately  the  sails  were  furled  and  everything  made 
snug  on  board,  I  had  the  cutter  got  ready,  and  soon  after- 
wards Avas  on  my  way  in  her  to  look  for  Earnest  Cove, 
—  the  place  where  Captain  Gardiner  had  located  himself 
This  cove  was  nearer  the  entrance  of  Spaniard's  Har- 
bour than  where  I  had  anchored,  and  at  first  I  had  some 
doubt  as  to  where  I  should  find  it ;  but  at  length, 
upon  rounding  some  rocky  patches,  I  observed  a  sandy 
bight,   and    soon    discovered   a  dark-looking  place  which 
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I  concluded  to  be  Pioneer  Cavern.  In  another  moment 
the  boat  brushed  by  a  small  rock  that  was  in  the  way, 
and  the  next  instant  her  keel  grated  on  the  beach.  I 
then  had  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  standing-  on  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  Captain  Gardiner  were  dis- 
covered. 

I  believe  there  was  not  one  of  us  but  paused  and  trod 
lightly  as  we  approached  the  place — a  place  hallowed  by 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  It  was  easily  known 
by  the  fragments  of  the  "  Pioneer  "  boat  still  lying  there, 
and  a  heap  of  stones,  remains  of  rope,  hawsers,  &c.  adjoining. 
For  a  moment  or  two  I  stood  and  gazed  upon  these 
memorials  of  the  past ;  and  then  giving  orders  to  haul  the 
boat  well  out  of  the  surf,  I  proceeded  towards  the  cave. 
As  I  approached  it,  I  perceived  some  writing  upon  a  tree 
on  my  right,  and  where  the  ground  was  on  an  ascent. 
This,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  the  "  Dido's " 
mark  in  her  own  name,  and  consequently  I  thought 
that  somewhere  here  I  should  find  the  grave.  It  was  not, 
however,  so  high  up,  but  on  the  beach,  where  several 
stones  marked  the  spot.  Passing  this,  I  then  went  into 
the  cave ;  but  as  the  examination  on  this  occasion  was 
hasty,  I  reserve  my  description  till  I  speak  of  the  next 
day's  visit. 

After  this  pi'eliminary  inspection  of  Earnest  Cove,  I 
got  into  the  boat  and  pulled  along  the  beach  towards  the 
west  end  of  the  harbour.  There  were  many  rocks  and 
shoal  places  in  the  way,  and  I  had  rather  a  difficulty  to 
get  on.  In  one  place,  observing  a  wigwam  on  shore,  I 
landed  to  examine,  but  found  it  deserted.  An  old  calabash 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  but  no  other  indications  of  the 
vicinity  of  natives — not  a  voice  or  sound  of  an}-  human 
kind,  excej)t  that  made  by  ourselves. 

Proceeding  on  my  way  in  the  boat,  with  a  freshenin"- 
and  adverse  breeze,  I  at  last  got  up  to  a  dai-k  and  swift 
stream  of  water  that  rushed  out  of  one  corner  of  the 
VOL.  r.  u 
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sandy  bight  ahead  of  us,  its  peaty  hue  colouring  the  clearer 
salt  water  of  the  harbour  to  some  distance.  This  I  judged 
to  be  Cook's  River ;  but  it  was  not  easily  entered.  A 
bar  and  several  sandbanks  prevented  the  boat  from  coming 
near ;  and  though,  as  I  afterwards  found,  there  was  a 
channel  by  which  we  could  have  entered,  yet  not  knowing 
it  at  the  time,  and  being  anxious  to  visit  this  place  as  well 
as  the  other,  I  beached  the  boat,  and  jumping  out  into  the 
water,  which  was  over  my  knees  in  some  places,  Avaded  and 
forced  my  way  to  dry  ground.  Then,  as  night  was  coming 
on,  and  tlie  wind  fast  increasing,  I  ran  until  I  suddenly 
came  across  the  remains  of  the  second  boat.  There  it 
was,  or  rather  the  remains  of  it,  partly  buried  in  the 
sand.  Iron  deck,  stoves,  anchors,  chains,  and  sundries 
lay  there  !  But  I  had  no  time  to  attend  to  them  now ; 
nor  could  I  do  more  than  take  a  hasty  glance  round, 
and  return  to  the  boat,  as  the  weather  was  too  threat- 
ening for  me  to  be  absent  from  the  ship.  I  therefore 
determined  to  hold  on  Avhere  we  were  now  anchored, 
and  see  if  the  next  day  would  be  more  favourable, 
my  desire  being  to  devote  some  little  time  to  a  careful 
examination  of  the  place,  and  to  perform  certain  services 
on  shore  that  I  considered  were  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  us,  in  our  esj)ecial  character.  I  therefore 
returned  to  the  ship,  sounding  around  her  and  in  all 
directions  to  some  little  distance  to  ascertain  w'hat  room 
she  had,  and  what  was  the  depth  of  water  at  this  part 
of  the  harbour.  I  found  everything  satisfactory  in  this 
respect ;  there  being  sufficient  space  all  round  to  admit  of 
a  larger  ship  than  ours  riding  easily  with  a  good  scope 
of  cable  out;  and,  with  the  wind  as  it  now  was,  there 
seemed  to  me  no  fear,  though  of  course  I  felt  most  anxious 
on  account  of  the  caution  given  me  about  stopping  here  at 
night.*     However  I  saw,  as  I  have  before  Scxid,  and  as  I 

*  Captain  Sulivan  said,  "Not  stop  or  even  visit  the  place;"  the 
secretary  said,  "  Go  there,  by  all  means." 
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have  since  proved,  that  it  would  be  the  same,  whatever 
I  did.  If  I  stopped,  I  should  be  told  I  was  rash  ;  if  I  Avent 
away  without  doing  more  than  paying  this  passing  visit,  it 
would  be  said  I  was  too  timid  and  '•'  wanting  faith,"  &c. 
I  therefore  did  what  I  considered  best,  and  the  result 
proved  I  was  right. 

When  I  got  on  boai-d  I  gave  directions  to  the  watch 
to  be  very  attentive  during  the   night,  and  to  call  me  on 
the  least   appearance  of  any  change,   either  in   wind  or 
aught  of  importance.     I  had  issued  certain  rules  for  tlie 
guidance  of  officers  and  men   during  our  present    cruise 
on  this  wild  coast  and  amongst  the  natives.     These  rules 
were    such  as  I   conceived   necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  had  three  copies  made ;  one  for  the  officers ;  one 
for  the  men ;  and  one  to  be  always  at  hand  in  the  cabin. 
Like    eveiwthing    else    I    was  left    in    this,   also,  to    my 
own  forethought.    No  ideas  were  given  me  at  home  in  this 
respect ;  the  constant  feeling  with  one  and  all  seeming  to 
be  that  the  ship,  because  she  was  called  a  missionary  ship, 
could  take  care  of  herself.     This   I   know  to  be  the  case ; 
for  I  have  by  me  several  letters  from  home  evincing  that 
absurd  and,  to  my  ideas,  wicked  way  of  thinking.     That 
it  was  likewise  so  on  board  witli  one  or  two  persons,  I  could 
plainly  hear  from  the  remarks  made,  and  the  indications 
given,  when  the  rules  had  been  issued  and  read.    However, 
I  cared  not.      There  they  were  ;   and  though  I   was,  in 
a  measure,  alone,   yet   I  was   determined  they  should  as 
far  as  possible   be   adhered  to.     That  there  was  nothing 
harsh  in  them,  or  but  what  was  necessary,  can  be   seen 
from  the  originals  which  I  still  have  in  my  possession.    In 
addition  to  the  rules  I  issued,  there  were  minor  as  well  as 
more  important  ones.      Some  of  these  related  to  the  ship 
and    her  internal  economy — her    sailing,   anchoring,    and 
weighing  anchor ;  her  stores  and  general  gear,   &c, ;  and 
others  to  matters  necessary  for  myself  to  attend  to.     Of 
u2 
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these  latter  I  had  lists  made  and  posted  up^  and  laid  about 
in  various  places  where  I  should  be  sure  to  see  them ; 
consequently  I  never  forgot  my  glazed  bag  with  its 
numerous  articles  of  odds  and  ends  requisite  to  take  with 
me.  Trinkets,  beads,  toys,  and  sundries  for  the  natives  ; 
needles  and  thread ;  a  few  biscuits  and  concentrated 
essence  of  meat ;  matches  ;  paper  and  pencils  ;  sketch  book, 
&c. ;  church  service  ;  a  thickly-printed  book  of  some  kind 
to  read  ;  note  book  ;  microscopic  glasses,  &c. ;  and  many 
other  little  things.  Then  I  had  with  me  generally  my 
rifle,  my  revolver,  or  my  double-barrelled  pistol ;  and 
sometimes  my  stout  and  faithful  spiked  walking  stick,  one 
that  had  accompanied  me  in  many  lands,  polar,  torrid,  and 
continental.  All  these  things  and  much  more  had  I  to 
plan  and  consider  about. 

The  night  was  now  nearly  calm.  A  few  heavy  gusts  of 
wind  occasionally  rushed  down  the  hills  and  made  the  vessel 
tighten  her  chains ;  but  in  all  else  there  was  quiet,  except 
in  the  booming  noise  made  by  the  surf,  as  it  dashed  upon 
the  shores  w^here  those  poor  men  perished.  As  I  leant  over 
the  bulwai-ks,  and  turned  my  face  towards  Earnest  Cove, 
now  a  dark  mass  of  trees  and  rock,  with  a  w^hite  strip  of 
sandy  beach  in  front,  I  could,  in  fancy,  see  the  dying  mis- 
sionaries, their  skeleton  forms,  and  tottering  steps,  vainly 
prowling  about  for  shellfish,  or  aught  that  would  serve  them 
as  food.  There  they  were,  as  plainly  evident  to  my  mind's 
eye  as  though  I  had  known  them  in  life,  and  been 
personally  present  with  them.  I  was  as  if  fascinated  I  The 
whole  stoiy  of  their  sufferings  again  came  vividly  before 
me ;  and  as  I  returned  to  ray  bed,  I  there  and  then  made  a 
vow  that,  come  what  might,  I  never  w'ould,  by  any  parti- 
cipation on  my  part,  tacit  or  otherwise,  allow  this  mission 
to  starve  any  others  in  a  similar  w^ay.  That  I  have  kept 
my  vow,  and  to  my  cost,  is  too  painfully  proved  at  the 
present   moment,  even    while  I    am  writing ;    for   every 
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effort  that  malignity  and  detected  wrong  can  devise  to 
injure  and  oppress  me  is  being  resorted  to  by  those  Avlaoni 
I  refused  to  assist  and  countenance  in  proceedings  that 
would  almost  certainly  have  brought  about  another  case, 
not  far  unlike  that  of  Captain  Gardiner's.  But  whatever 
I  may  suffer,  I  rejoice  that  I  was  firm  in  resisting  such 
insane  doings  ;  and  the  vow  I  registered  in  Spaniard's 
Harbour,  abreast  of  those  starved  men's  graves,  I  have 
kept  vmbroken. 

The  next  morning,  October  19  th,  the  weather  was  re- 
markably fine,  mild,  and  clear,  with  a  gentle  breeze  from 
the  north.  It  was,  too,  the  anniversary  of  our  farewell 
meeting  at  Bristol ;  and  consequently  to  some  of  us  there 
was  a  double  association  to  connect  it  with  in  our  after 
memories.  At  an  early  hour  I  made  preparations  for  the 
ceremony  I  thought  necessary  to  perform ;  and  after 
breakfast  I  took  all  hands,  except  the  boy,  on  shore  with 
me  in  the  two  boats.  I  hesitated  not  to  leave  the  vessel 
thus  alone  for  a  short  time,  having  seen  nothing  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  any  natives  ;  and  even  had  there  been,  we 
could  soon  have  got  off  to  the  ship  again. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  day  Avas  remarkably  fine, 
clear,  and  mild  ;  and  altogether  I  could  not  but  gratefully 
consider  that  the  hand  of  God  was  indeed  upon  us  for  good 
on  this  especial  occasion.  Let  us  go  mentally  together 
on  board  the  "  Allen  Gardiner,"  lying  at  anchor  alDout  a 
mile  off  the  shore. 

See,  she  is  all  alone — that  little  vessel  built  in  a  distant 
land,  and  there  consecrated  for  the  special  object  which 
has  brought  her  here!  There  she  is  quietly  reposing  on 
the  waters  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Avith  national  and  mis- 
sion colours  flying,  while  the  mission  party  have  gone 
on  shore  to  perform  what  they  evidently  regard  as  a 
sacred  duty.  Let  us  go  on  board  and  silently  look  at 
what  they  are  doing,  while  we  also  take  a   glance    round, 
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and  bring  before  us  the  entire  picture.  And  first  of  all 
behold  the  scenery.  Is  it  not  far  superior  to  what  you 
would  have  expected  ?  Look  at  this  harbour, — it  is,  you 
see,  the  western  arm  of  that  great  bay  ;  and  at  its  head 
you  obsers  e  some  grassy  plains,  and  a  small  winding  river. 
That  is  called  Cook's  River,  and  the  jilains  are  called 
Marsh's  Plains.  You  can  see  how  cheerful  they  appear, 
and  how,  in  carrying  the  eye  along  from  them  on  the 
left  to  the  little  hills  above  and  the  slopes  belo\v,  every 
part  seems  covered  with  an  evergreen  foliage.  The  trees 
are  numerous,  and  in  some  places  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  thick  forests.  Such  is  the  case  over  that  sandy 
beach  in  the  bay  or  cove  where  the  mission  party  is 
now  assembled.  At  the  back,  you  perceive  an  apparently 
dense  mass  of  shrubs  and  trees  rising  gradually  from  near 
the  water's  edge.  On  the  left  of  the  cove,  and  somewhat 
projecting  into  the  sea,  is  a  dark  mass  of  rock  from  40  to 
50  feet  high,  its  surface  at  the  rear  and  top  dotted  over 
with  a  few  shrubs  and  trees.  This  is  the  exterior  of  a 
tolerably  large  but  damp  and  gloomy  cave,  wdiich  we  will 
presently  examine.  Farther  to  the  left,  you  may  observe 
a  rugged  termination  of  the  land.  This  is  the  southern 
cape  of  Spaniard  Harbour;  its  northern  extreme  being 
Grey  Island  and  Cape  Williams.  Near  the  cove,  and  oft" 
the  terminating  points,  you  see  several  patches  of  kelp  and 
some  dangerous  rocks  ;  and  on  the  sandy  beach  in  that 
cove,  and  also  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  you  can  plainly 
see  the  surf,  even  in  this  calm  day,  breaking  heavily  and 
with  a  sullen  smotliered  roar. 

This,  then,  is  the  picture  that  comes  before  you,  as 
standing  on  the  "  Allen  Gardiner's  "  deck  you  glance  upon 
the  scene.  And  now,  for  a  moment  more,  carry  your 
mind's  eye  back  to  those  incidents  which  occurred  here 
six  years  ago,  and  which  I  narrated  to  you  in  the  intro- 
duction.    Think  of  all  that  then  took  place  ;  the  devoted 
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oaptaln  and  his  pious  companions  slowly  perishing  by 
starvation,  and  yet  daily  recording  their  thoughts  by 
keeping  regular  journals  which  should  survive  them.* 
Think  of  all  that,  and  of  everything  connected  with  this 
place,  and  you  will  then  be  better  able  to  complete  the 
picture. 

And  now,  before  we  move  away,  let  us  pause  awhile  and 
ask — What  of  those  papers,  journals,  and  remains  thrown 
about  on  the  sandy  beach;  saturated  witli  the  spray  of  the 
sea ;  no  one  for  weeks  to  attend  to  them  ;  yet  there  they 
were,  some  in  one  ship,  some  in  another  ship ;  but  all 
destined  to  reach  the  far-off  home  of  the  departed  ones, 
and  eventually  cause  to  be  fulfilled  their  dying  Avords  and 
hopes  ?  They  themselves  had  perished  !  They  were  not  to 
do  the  work  they  had  come  to  labour  in;  and,  humanly 
speaking,  when  their  emaciated  bodies  were  found  upon 
the  strand,  there  seemed  not  the  smallest  probability  of 
any  one  else  ever  coming  to  do  it,  and  yet, — what  ? — 
"\Miy  here,  my  friend,  here  as  you  stand  in  fancy  by  my 
side  upon  the  deck  of  a  well-furnished,  newly-built 
schooner,  here  is  the  very  thing  accomplished,  even  in  a 
higher  degree  than  was  ever  expected.  Here  is  a  ship 
devoted  to  that  especial  duty  ;  here  is  a  mission-party  ex- 
pressly engaged  for  that  purpose  ;  and  here  is  even  more 
than  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  those  dying 

*  •'  Papers  and  parts  of  journals  wTitten  by  Captain  Gardiner  were 
picked  up,  preserved,  as  it  seems,  in  a  most  astonishing  manner 
from  destruction,  through  four  months'  exposui-e  to  tlie  effects  of 
-winds,  rains,  and  tides,  and  to  the  natives ;  yet  half  sheets  of  paper, 
completely  saturated  with  water,  torn  and  otherwise  defaced  from 
friction  against  the  rocks,  only  bearing  on  them  the  marks  of  Captain 
Gardiner's  lead  pencil,  contain,  for  the  most  part,  words  as  intelligible 
as  they  were  when  first  written.  All  these  were  ca  refuUy  collected  by 
Captain  Morshead,  and  embodied  in  his  despatches  to  the  Admiralty." 
— Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong. 
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men  as  expressed  upon  those  frittered  fragments  of  paper 
collected  on  the  strand.  Say  you  not,  then,  there  is  more 
in  this  than  meets  the  eye  or  comes  within  the  ken  of 
earthly  wisdom  ? 

But  now,  to  the  present,  as  it  is  on  shore  in  Earnest 
Cove.  There  you  see,  clustered  around  the  heap  of  stones 
which  mark  the  grave  of  the  departed  ones,  a  solemn  and 
deeply-affected  group.  Some  of  those  Avho  form  the  group 
have  been  newly  added  to  the  vessel's  crew.  They  were 
shipwrecked  mariners,  and  are  here  assembled  without  any 
of  that  previous  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  the 
rest  had ;  still  they,  too,  are  sensibly  affected,  and  appear 
gi-eatly  impressed  with  what  is  going  on.  At  the  head  of 
that  group  is  the  captain  ;  on  one  side  of  him  is  the 
catechist,  and  on  the  other  side  both  of  his  officers ;  while 
kneeling  down  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  her  head  bent  low, 
and  her  eyes  streaming  in  tears  which  fall  fast  upon  that 
grave,  is  one  whose  woman's  feelings  at  such  a  time  could 
well  be  excused,  even  were  there  not  men  in  the  same  way 
affected,  to  keep  her  company.  Humble  as  the  tribute 
Avas,  ye  devoted  ones  !  balm  would  it  have  been  to  your 
hearts  could  ye  have  known  that  such  would  have  been 
rendered  !  Mrs.  Snow  felt, — as  she  knelt  there  with  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  occurred  on  that  spot  fresh  on 
her  mind, — as  woman  can  feel  on  those  solemn  occasions 
when  the  service  for  the  dead  is  being  performed,  but 
as  few  perhaps  had  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  feeling 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances. 

And  now,  you  who  stand  by  my  side  in  this  picture,  you 
can  see  that  there  are  about  to  be  interred  some  remains 
of  Avhat  was  once  a  human  being  like  yourself  They  were 
found  and  recognised  to  be  such  ;  and  consequently  with 
reverence  and  the  suitable  forms  are  placed  within  the 
grave.     The  service,  read  by  the  catechist,  and  appropriate 
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hymns,  being  finished,  a  tablet,  with  the  following  inscription 
thereon,  is  nailed  and  securely  lashed  to  the  tree  nearest 
and  over  the  grave : — 

"  ^acrcir  ta  tijc  ;3?lrm0riJ 

OF    THE 

LAMENTED    MISSIONARY    MARTYRS 

ALLEN  F.  GARDINER,  CAPT.  R.N., 

RICHARD    WILLIAMS,    SURGEON, 

JOHN  MAIDMENT,  CATECHIST, 

JOSEPH    ERWIN,  CARPENTER, 

JOHN  BRYANT,  BOATMAN, 

JOHN  PEARCE,  DITTO, 

JOHN   BADCOCK,  DITTO, 

who,  after  much  fatigue  and  privation  from  want  of  food, 

departed  this  life  between  June  28th  and  September  6th,  1851. 

Their  remains  are  buried  close  by. 

This  tablet  was  erected  (wonderful  to  say,  yet  remarkably 
instancing  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Divine  Providence,)  by 
the  captain  and  crew  of  a  vessel  built  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  above-mentioned  Captain  Gardiner,  and 
named  after  him  ;  the  catechist  assisting  in  the  erection, 
and  reading  a  suitable  service  for  the  occasion  ;  the  whole 
under  the  direction  of  the  Patagonian  or  South  American 
Missionary  Society,  to  whom  the  vessel  belongs,  and  of 
which  Society  Captain  Gardiner  was  the  founder." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  Committee  and  Vice- 
Patrons,  Honorary  Secretary,  &c.,  and  date,  October  19, 
1855. 

This  being  done,  the  service  concluded,  and  an  address 
from  the  captain  to  the  men  finished,  the  group  dispersed, 
leaving  the  captain  and  his  wife  alone,  as  requested,  on 
that  sacred  spot.  There  for  a  few  moments  they  remained, 
with  what  feelings  and  ideas  must  be  imagined  by  the 
reader.  No  one  could  have  stood,  as  those  two  did,  upon 
that   place,  Avithout  being  under   the  influence  of  similar 
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feelings.  In  many  strange  places,  and  various  parts  of  the 
"svorld,  had  they  been  together,  among  the  barbarous  and 
savage  natives  of  wild  lands,  as  Avell  as  the  highly -civilized 
inhabitants  of  continental  cities ;  but  in  no  place  had  they 
stood  hand  in  hand  under  such  singular  and  a^Ye-inspir■ing 
circumstances  as  here. 
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Examination  of  Pioneer  Cave.  —  Missionary  Journals.  —  Capt. 
Gardiner's  Grave. — The  Hermitage. — Beautiful  Shrubs  and  Ever- 
greens.— Cook's  River. — The  original  account  of  the  Bodies  being 
discovered.  —  Starvation  in  its  worst  form. — Seaweed,  Mice,  and 
decayed  matter  gladly  eaten  by  the  Missionaries. — Redections  on 
their  fate.  —  Departure  from  Spaniard's  Harbour. — Description 
of  the  Coast  and  Inhabitants. — New  Island. — A  sudden  gale  of 
wind. 

As  I  before  observed,  this  day  was  the  anniversary 
of  our  farewell  meeting  at  Bristol,  prior  to  our  leaving 
England ;  consequently  it  seemed  to  me  very  suitable,  in 
our  service  over  the  grave,  to  have  the  same  hymn  and  in 
the  same  form  as  used  on  that  occasion ;  indeed  they 
appeared  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  Avere  therefore  sung 
by  the  whole  of  us,  with  the  one  of  Captain  Gardiner's 
own  composing.  After  we  had  concluded  our  duties  at 
this  sacred  spot,  and  I  had  given  the  men  a  short  time  to 
look  about  them,  I  sent  the  mate  and  some  of  the  crew  on 
board  to  look  after  the  ship,  merely  retaining  on  shore  the 
three  old  hands  remaining  from  the  crew  that  shipped  in 
Bristol,  and  the  second  mate.  I  had  brought  on  shore 
shovels,  picks,  &c.,  with  matches  and  lanterns ;  and  we 
now  proceeded  to  the  cave  to  search  it  well  for  anything 
more  which  might,  perhaps,  be  yet  remaining  there.  This 
cave  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  devoted 
missionaries,  in  his  journal: — *' We  were  heartily  glad  to 
take  shelter  in  a  large  cavern,  formed  in  the  rocks,  Avhich 
opened  to  the  sea,  and  indeed  at  high  water  is  cut  off  by 
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the  sea  rising  some  way  into  it.  It  was  very  spacious,  and 
after  running  some  thirty  yards  back,  branched  off  at 
either  side  like  the  letter  T,  but  these  flanks  did  not  extend 
very  far.  Under  extraordinary  tide,  with  gales  of  wind 
concurring,  it  was  evident,  from  the  shells  cast  up  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  cavern,  that  the  water  reached  even  that 
fiir,  no  very  agreeable  information  to  us  in  prospect  of 
taking  up  our  night  quarters  there." 

Mr.  Murray,  one  of  the  "  Beagle's  "officers,  also  says*: — 
"  Spaniard  Harbour  proved  to  be  a  shallow  bay,  full  of  rocks 
and  dangerous  reefs  lining  the  shore,  and  without  shelter, 
though  there  is  anchoi'age  for  a  vessel.  In  a  large  cave  in 
a  rock  which  formed  the  south  head  of  a  little  cove  wdiere 
our  boat  was  secured,  I  found  the  recent  traces  of  Indians, 
who  had  left  bones  of  guanacos  and  birds  lying  about  near 
the  ashes  of  a  large  fire.  I  went  into  the  cave  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  until  it  became  too  dark  to  find  my  way 
further,  but  did  not  reach  the  end." 

It  was  into  this  cave  that  Ave  now  meant  to  go.  In 
approaching  it  from  the  sandy  beach  away  on  the  west  of 
it,  I  had  to  wade  through  the  sea  up  to  my  knees,  while 
I  assisted  my  wife  by  holding  her  up  as  she  walked  along 
the  side  of  the  main  rock  on  some  projecting  ledges. 
Captain  Gardiner  says  in  his  Journal :  "  Near  the  entrance 
of  the  cavern  I  was  taken  off  my  legs  by  the  heavy  surf, 
and  thrown  into  the  water ;  and  on  reaching  the  cavern 
I  met  Mr.  Maidment  in  the  act  of  endeavouring  to  make 
his  escape  from  it.  He  had  been  working  hard,  taking 
to  the  upper  end  all  that  it  was  material  to  save,  should 
the  Avater  reach  far  within,  and  had  just  completed  his 
work.  As  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  we  immediately 
left  together,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
beach  in  safety.  Mr.  Maidment  was  twice  taken  off*  his 
leo's,  and  I  was  wet  to  mv  middle  a  second  time." 

*  Fitzroy's  Narrative  of  Beagle's  Voyage. 
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Mr.  Williams  also  adds,  iu  speaking  of  their  first  night 
here,  "  The  roar  of  the  water,  as  it  washed  through  the 
archway  of  a  huge  rock  jutting  out  like  a  buttress,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  the  wall  of  a  cloister,  and  fox-m- 
ing  a  prolongation  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  and 
through  the  arch  of  which  the  waves  dashed  and  met  with 
another  opposing  series  from  the  opposite  side,  and  there, 
in  a  mighty  struggle  against  each  other,  heaving  and 
foaming,  came  bellowing  into  our  cave,  the  roar  of  the 
water  growing  more  and  more  impetuous,  disturbed  me 
now  and  then." 

I  can  therefore  very  readily  understand  how  Captain 
Gardiner  was  taken  off  his  legs  by  the  heavy  surf,  and 
thrown  into  the  water;  for  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
visit,  both  at  high  and  low  water,  there  was  so  great  a  wash 
right  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  against  the  rocks, 
that  it  required  a  firm  footing  and  care  to  prevent  us  from 
being  capsized. 

The  interior  was  damp,  and  smelt  most  unwholesome. 
Striking  a  light,  I  examined  every  corner  of  it  to  its 
extremes.  Wet  was  dripping  down  from  the  roof,  and 
puddles  had  formed  in  several  places.  Heaps  of  small 
mussel  and  limpet  shells  were  seen,  and  a  few  fragments, 
such  as  a  shirt  collar,  part  of  a  blue  serge  frock,  bits 
of  rope,  quadrant  case,  a  metal  spoon,  besides  a  stove 
bedded  in  the  stonv  soil,  were  collected  together:  but 
nothing  of  any  importance  was  discovered.  'My  wife 
was  the  most  prying  of  us  all.  She  turned  over  every 
place  where  there  was  a  probability  of  finding  any- 
thing, and  the  few  things  we  gathered  she  has  carefully 
preserved. 

From  the  cave  I  waded  through  the  water  up  to  my 
waist,  and  got  upon  some  rocky  patches  that  enabled  me 
to  pass  through  the  arch  above  mentioned,  the  tide  now 
being  low  enough  to  let   me   do  so.     Nothinor  was   dis- 
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covered  on  the  other  side.  Dark  rocks,  upon  which  the 
sea  broke  heavily,  alone  met  the  eye  ;  I  therefore  retraced 
my  way  to  the  cave,  and  then  assisted  my  wife  to  repass 
the  narrow  ledge  by  which  she  had  come,  and  so  returned 
to  the  beach.  Prior  to  leaving  this  spot  I  retraced  my 
way  a  little,  and  took  a  fac-simile  of  the  inscription  on  the 
rock  near  the  cavern.  It  was  painted  on  a  white  ground, 
and  had,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  letters  Ps.  Ixii.  5,  8, 
written  thereon.  1  next  took  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
locality ;  and  then  turned  my  attention  to  the  grave. 
I  say  grave,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  was  only  a  collection 
of  stones  laid  together  over,  as  I  suppose,  a  hollow 
dug  in  the  sand  on  the  beach,  and  barely  clear  of  the 
water.  It  was  apparently  the  only  suitable  place  to  be 
found  in  the  haste  of  the  moment.  One  large  stone 
was  laid  flat  on  the  top,  and  upon  this  had  been  roughly 
painted — 

Capt^  Gardiner, 
Exe  Sept^  1851. 

We  now  continued  our  walk  along  the  beach,  and  a  £e\v 
yards  fiu'ther  on  came  to  the  remains  of  the  "  Pioneer " 
boat.*  There  is  nothing  left  of  her,  but  a  portion  of 
the  side  ;  and  that  has  been  burnt,  whether  by  natives  or 
other  visitors  I  am  unable  to  say.  Some  tins,  cork,  and 
remains  of  hawsers  (the  rope  now  quite  rotten),  were  all 

*  "  Captain  Gardiner's  remonns  were  found  hj  the  side  of  his  boat, 
from  which  it  is  most  Hkely  he  had  got  out,  and  was  unable  to  get  in 
again.  He  had  put  on  three  suits  of  clothes,  and  his  arms  were  thrust 
into  woollen  stockings,  over  the  other  clothing.  Underneath  them,  at 
the  opening  below  the  waistcoat,  the  birds  had  evidently  been  at  work, 
and  lessened  the  effects  of  corruption.  Mr.  Maidment's  body  was 
found  in  the  cave;  the  other  two  bodies,  those  of  Dr.  Williams  and  of 
the  remaining  fisherman  (John  Pearce),  were  found  near  their  own 
boat,  and  notices  directing  to  the  spot  were  seen  on  landing." — Society's 
Publications. 
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that  could  here  be  seen.  We  next  crossed  a  small  brook 
spoken  of  by  Captain  Gardiner  in  his  Journal,  and  soon 
afterwards  arrived  at  a  place  he  called  the  "  Hermitage/' 
and  which  he  thus  describes  :  "  I  took  up  my  quarters  last 
night  in  a  sort  of  lean-to  shed  formed  by  i)lacing  poles 
against  the  impending  face  of  a  cliff  which  stands  above 
the  beach  on  N. W.  side  of  our  cove.  It  was  erected  partly 
for  a  shelter  for  the  men  while  working  on  shore,  and  as 
a  place  of  refuge  should  the  tide  oblige  us  to  quit  the 
cavern.  The  poles  are  covered  Avith  sails,  and  some 
boughs  are  stuffed  in  at  the  apertures.  I  have  named  it 
the  '  Hermitage.'  It  is  rather  a  cold  abode,  notwith- 
standing a  fire,  which  has  been  made  in  it ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  damp  as  the  cavern."  But,  a  few  days  after  he 
had  taken  up  his  abode  here,  he  was  burnt  out  by  these 
boughs  suddenly  catching  fire,  and  then  igniting  the  sails. 
He  had  barely  time  to  escape  ;  and  some  of  his  things 
were  consumed.  Directly  afterwards  some  of  the  rock 
fell  down  exactly  u[)on  the  spot  where  he  had  laid.  The 
fragments,  the  poles,  and  tlie  signs  of  the  fire  were  still  to 
be  seen  as  he  describes  them. 

On  the  top  of  the  Hermitage  I  found  some  shrubs  in 
blossom,  the  flowers  being  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour. 
The  shrub  is,  I  believe,  the  Berheris  ilicifoUa.  I  gathered 
some  branches,  and  afterwards  took  a  sketch  in  colours 
before  the  blossoms  had  lost  their  brilliancy. 

Having  now  finished  in  Earnest  Cove,  I  returned 
towards  the  boat,  took  another  long  and  thoughtful  look  at 
the  spot  ai-ound  me,  and  then  embarked  to  go  and  visit  the 
other  place  at  Cook's  River.  There  the  character  of  the 
scenery  is  quite  different  to  that  at  Earnest  Cove.  It  is  much 
more  pleasing  to  tlie  eye,  and  more  varied  also  ;  it  seemed 
to  me  a  far  preferable  place  to  be  in  than  Earnest  Cove,  but 
then,  my  visit  was  on  a  fine  day, — perhaps  in  bad  weather 
it  might  be  different.     It  is  full  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
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cove,  and  except  at  certain  times  it  must  have  been  diflficult 
for  a  communication  to  have  been  kept  up  between  the  two 
parties.*  We  Avere  soon  examining  this  place,  as  we  had 
done  the  other.     Three   good  boats'  anchors  and  chains 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  here  give  Captain  Smyley's  account  of  his 
discovering  the  remains  of  the  party  at  this  place.  He  says  : — "  October 
22. — Run  to  Spaniard's  Harbom'.  Blowing  a  severe  gale.  Went  on 
shore  and  found  the  boat  on  the  beach  with  one  person  dead  inside, 
supposed  to  be  Pearce,  as  we  cut  the  name  off  his  frock ;  another  we 
found  on  the  beach  completely  washed  to  pieces.  Another  buried, 
which  is  John  Badcock.  These,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  are 
Pearce,  Williams,  and  Badcock.  The  sight  was  awful  in  the  extreme. 
Books,  papers,  medicine,  clothing,  and  tools,  strewed  along  the 
beach,  and  on  the  boat's  deck  and  cuddy.  But  no  sign  of  any  edge- 
tools  whatever. 

"  The  person  in  the  boat  had  a  large  scar  in  his  head,  and  one  in  his 
neck.  I  supposed  he  had  done  this  by  being  delirious,  or  by  chance 
an  Indian  might  have  killed  him,  as  they  were  too  weak  to  offer 
resistance.  By  their  Journal  I  find  they  were  out  of  provisions  on 
the  22d  June,  and  almost  consumed  by  the  scurvy,  that  is,  Williams 
and  Badcock ;  and  on  the  28th  June,  poor  Badcock  died  a  miserable 
death  of  starvation  and  scurvy ;  but  a  thorough  Christian.  July  2,  I 
find  Mr.  Williams  delirious."  Captain  Smyley  adds,  that  the  two 
captains  in  the  boat  with  him  "  cried  like  a  child."  These  two  cap- 
tains were  a  Mr.  Nichols  and  a  captain  of  a  vessel  wTecked  on  Staten 
Island.'    Captain    Nichols,   writing  to  the  secretary  of   the   Society, 

'  The  following  from  Captain  Smyley's  log  gives  an  account  of  their 
falling  in  with  this  shipwrecked  vessel  : — "  October  17. — Blowing  a  heavy 
gale  from  W.  by  S.,  run  for  New  Year's  Harbour,  Staten  Island.  See  a  flag- 
staff on  the  island,  abreast  of  the  harbour.  Supposed  it  to  be  either  the 
missionaries,  or  some  castaway  crew  ;  but  the  gale  was  too  heavy  to  stop. 
Run  into  New  Year's  Harbour  and  came  to. 

"  October  1 9. — Got  ready  to  go  out  to  the  island,  to  see  who  was  there. 
Before  we  got  out,  we  saw  a  boat  coming  from  the  island,  which  proved  to 
belong  to  the  crew  of  the  Danish  barque  '  Aladin'  who  were  cast  away 
thirty-one  days  ago  ;  having  saved  nothing,  and  being  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion, we  relieved  them,  and  gave  them  our  whale-boat,  until  we  could  return, 
taking  Captain  ^liiUer  on  board,  and  landing  the  men  on  the  island  again." 

It  is  singular  that  I  should  lately  have  met  the  captain,  Schmidt,  of 
another  vessel,  who  had  with  him  oue  of  the  boys  formerly  belonging  to 
this  wrecked  ship,  and  who  naturally  was  full  of  this  terrible  affair  of 
Captain  Gardiner  and  his  party. 
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were  found  and  sent  on  board,  and  some  trifling  remains  of 
fine  blue  cloth  clothing,  now  quite  rotten.  The  frame  of 
the  boat,  broken  and  burnt,  was  visible,  and  the  iron  deck, 
which  lay  apart  by  itself.  There  was  a  broken  stove,  iron 
pot,  sole  of  a  well-made  boot  or  shoe  marked  Avith  the 
letter  lY.,  and  a  few  odd  things  of  no  particular  use  or 
interest,  beyond  that  of  having  belonged  to  those  who  had 
suffered  there.  Such  as  we  could  manage  to  get  into  the 
boat  was  sent  on  board,  but  the  iron  deck  was  too  heavy  ; 
and  our  time  on  this  the  first  visit,  when  it  was  important  I 
should  run  no  risk,  was  too  precious  to  wait  while  we  could 
get  it  off;   therefore  it  remains  still  in  the  same  place. 

My  wife  and  I  walked  about  here  for  some  time,  wan- 
dering over  the  whole  place,  and  lingering  upon  the  spot 
Avhere  we  conjectured  lay  the  remains  of  the  poor  Cornish 
fishermen  and  the  carpenter.     It  was  surrounded  on  three 

says : — "  When  the  schooner  came  near  enough  to  the  shore  they  saw 
a  tall-masted  boat  in  the  little  river,  with  clothes  hanging  from  the 
rigging.  Nichols  remarked  to  Captain  Smyley,  '  It  is  all  right,  for 
there  are  clothes  hanging  out  to  dry  ;  they  have  just  had  a  wash.'  He 
then  jumped  into  the  l)oat,  with  two  hands,  and  pushed  oif  for  the 
shore.  On  landing,  they  saw  the  bones  of  a  man  dismembered  and 
scattered  on  the  beach.  In  the  boat  was  a  body,  covered,  all  but  the 
head  and  face,  with  a  mattress,  and  seaman's  clothes  lying  upon  that. 
The  wovmds  discernible  in  this  part  of  the  body  seemed  to  have  been 
inflicted  from  the  iron  of  a  plane.  In  the  boat  was  a  quantity  of  twine, 
more  than  a  bushel  of  shells,  and  a  flask  half  full  of  powder.  Along 
the  shore  were  various  articles  lying,  among  them  the  wooden  parts  of 
several  planes,  with  the  irons  gone.  On  a  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  a  depression,  likely  to  be  John  Badcock's  grave,  there  were  gashes, 
made  not  with  an  axe,  nor  by  the  hand  of  one  knowing  how  to  handle 
an  edge-tool,  but  with  the  broad  chisel-like  iron  of  a  plane,  and  by  an 
unpractised  hand ;  whilst,  fi'om  the  boat  to  the  sward,  on  the  inter- 
vening sand,  were  evident  the  prints  of  naked  feet.  This  description 
places  considerable  mystery  around  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Williams  and 
John  Pearce,  which  a  future  day  will,  it  is  hoped,  clear  up." 

"  Captain  Nichols  said  the  scene,  aj)art  from  these  melancholy  memo- 
rials, was  a  lonely  one  ;  the  country  on  each  side  of  Cook's  River  was 
level  and  grassy,  and  rose  gradually,  in  fashion  of  an  amphitheatre, 
into  hills  densely  covered  with  wood." 

VOL.  I.  X 
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sides  by  bushes  very  much  like  currant  and  gooseberry 
trees,  the  leaves  being  the  same.  But  I  could  not  be  certain 
of  the  place,  as  no  positive  signs  of  a  grave  were  to  be 
seen.  A  gentle  elevation  of  the  ground  led  me  to  think 
it  might  be  there,  and  consequently  we  once  more  offered 
up  the  silent  prayer  for  the  departed  ones. 

It  would  perhaps  be  considered  too  sentimental  were  I  to 
dwell  much  upon  what  passed  while  we  rested  awhile  here. 
The  day,  as  1  have  mentioned,  was  very  fine  and  war.m ; 
and  at  this  part  of  the  shore  there  was  a  great  deal  to 
make  one  feel  less  indifferent  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  than 
at  Earnest  Cove.  The  scenery  was  more  open,  and 
many  strange  thoughts  came  over  me  in  connexion 
with  the  place.  I  felt,  and  so  did  my  wife,  as  though  we 
could  have  willingly  ended  our  days  there,  provided  that 
some  I'eal  (not  ideal)  good  would  have  been  accomplished 
by  our  remaining,  and  that  we  could  have  equalled  in 
fitness  for  our  exit  from  this  world  those  who  here  had 
been  sunmioned  away.  Other  feelings  also  came  over  us, 
and  some  of  them  I  may  be  pardoned  for  recording. 
Feelings  that  I  believe  would  have  operated  upon  any  one 
situated  as  we  wei'c.  They  were  produced  by  the  singu- 
larity of  our  position.  There,  standing  together  by  the 
side  of  what  we  believed  to  be  the  grave,  or  certainly 
close  to  the  gTave  of  those  devoted  men,  we  could  not 
but  be  impressed  with  the  strangeness  of  the  whole  affair. 
How  extraordinary  that  the  ftist-falling  tears  should  flow 
over  the  remains  of  those  humble  and  rough  Cornish 
fishermen  from  the  eyes  of  a  tender  female  belonging  to 
their  own  distant  native  land  !  What  would  they  have  said 
or  thought  when  on  their  dying  couch  had  such  been 
foretold  to  them  ?  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  some- 
what softened  the  pangs  of  death  ?  For  does  not  the 
knowledge  that  a  woman's  kindly  eye  will  sometimes 
overflow  upon  your  grave,  give  consolation  to  the  fleeting 
soul?  Assuredly.  And  thus  would  it  have  been  with  these 
poor  souls  could  they  have  known  it ;   and  fully  Avas  this 
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simple  tribute  given  by  my  wife,  as  with  clenched  hands, 
and  streaming  eyes,  she  bowed  her  head  and  knees  over 
what  we  believed  to  be  the  grave  of  the  humble  but 
honest-minded  missionaries.  But  it  was  enough.  I  found 
it  would  not  do  to  give  vent  to  our  sensitive  feelings, 
I  therefore  walked  away,  though  again  and  again  were 
those  feelings  being  worked  upon.  Something  would  arise 
to  constantly  recal  the  past.  A  remnant  of  cloth ;  a  bone, 
probably  human,  as  it  was  near  the  boat;  a  draught  of 
water  from  the  river  where  they  must  have  often  gone  for 
drink;  everything,  in  fact,  aroused  our  tenderest  sympathies. 
Amongst  other  things  while  Ave  were  here  our  usual  dinner 
hour  had  arrived,  and  as  we  had  brought  a  few  biscuits 
with  us  they  were  handed  round  and  eaten ;  but  so  strong 
was  the  feeling  upon  me  in  connexion  with  those  who  had 
perished  there,  that  the  first  mouthful  seemed  almost  to 
choke  me.  To  eat  on  that  spot  appeared  like  an  act  of 
desecration ;  for  the  very  fact  of  my  being  able  to  eat 
whenever  1  chose  presented  so  strong  a  contrast  in  my 
mind  to  the  case  of  those  who  here  Avould  have  eagerly 
rushed  for  the  biscuit  in  my  hand,  that  T  could  not  bear  to 
contemplate  the  difference  in  our  positions ; — I  with  every 
comfort,  private  luxuries,  and  abundance ;  they  with  sea- 
weed, limpets,  and  cast-up  fish  as  a  treat,  for  their  daily 
food ;  and  at  last  not  even  that !  I  could  not  eat.  I  had 
no  hunger,  and  after  the  first  mouthful  or  two  I  turned 
aside,  and,  taking  a  draught  of  Avater  from  the  stream, 
made  my  noon  repast.* 

*  Captain  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Williams  in  their  journals  say, —  "  they 
all  feel  the  want  of  food,  and  sometimes  the  cravings  of  hun^-er 
are  distressing  to  them.  After  partaking  of  mussels  for  a  fortnight  I 
was  obhged  to  give  them  up,  on  the  l!Hh.  My  food  is  now  wild 
celerj%  mussel  broth,  and  the  soft  part  of  limpets,  when  they  can  be 
procured.  Dined  on  part  of  a  shag  which  was  killed,  while  sleepincr 
on  the  beach,  by  Mr.  Maidment,  ten  days  ago.  It  was  du"'  up  this 
morning,  having  been  buried  since  Monday  the  10th,  quite  tender  and 
good,  having  lost  its  fishy  flavour. 
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Soon  after  tliis  I  prepared  to  return  on  board ;  and, 
having  now  done  all  that  was  desirable  here,  I  got  into 
the  boat,  and  in  a  short  time  was  alongside  the  ship. 

I  then  sent  the  mate  to  bring  off  the  small  anchors  and 
other  sundries  easily  conveyed  ;  and  then  got  all  ready  for 
going  to  sea  the  following  morning,  it  being  my  intention 
next  to  visit  Banner  Cove.  I  examined  my  barometer,  and 
found  that  we  had  still  a  chance  of  fine  weather ;  but  not 
for  much  longer,  as  it  was  beginning  to  fall ;  and  as  the  wind 
was  now  S. W.,  having  gone  round  there  during  the  day,  I 
felt  convinced  we  should  soon  have  either  a  blow  from  that 
quarter,  or  a  backing  of  the  wind  to  the  northward,  with 
wet.     As  either  of  these  would  be  unpleasant  for  us,  I 

"  In  the  stomach  of  a  fox  we  had  trapped  were  found  feathers,  fish, 
and  mice.  He  was  a  fine  animal,  with  a  splendid  brush ;  albeit  the 
odium  attached  to  a  fox,  our  party  on  shore  have  already  so  far  overcome 
any  such  natural  fastidiousness,  that  this  morning  they  made  a  hearty 
breakfast  of  his  '  pluck ;' — for  a  leg  and  his  quarters  are  all  skilfully 
cut  tip,  in  reserve;  this  is  not  the  first  extraordinary  bonne  bouche  our 
"worthy  caterer  has  set  upon  the  spit,  or  made  into  soup  for  us.  The 
penguin,  and  shag,  and  the  eqvially  fishy-tasted  ducks  have  all  con- 
tributed their  quotas ;  the  penguin  was  caught  on  shore,  without 
attempting  to  get  away,  more  than  by  a  backward  movement,  as 
Mr.  Maidment  tried  to  lay  hold  upon  him  ;  the  shag  was  asleep  in  one 
of  the  fallen  trees,  lying  on  the  beach,  so  that  Mr.  M.  caught  it  also 
by  hand.  We  are  still  confined  to  bed;  we  vary  much  as  to  our  sen- 
sible condition  at  different  times  ;  sometimes  we  are  very  well  appa- 
rently, but  a  httle  exertion  of  our  strength  in  talking  or  otherwise,  has 
a  prostrating  influence  that  takes  days  to  rally  from  again. 

"  About  two  months  ago  I  picked  up  some  weed  from  the  rocks, 
which  was  boiled  as  an  experiment,  in  the  event  of  our  requiring  it 
for  food.  It  became  tolerably  soft,  was  palatable,  and  easily  masticated. 
We  thought  no  more  of  it,  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  Mr.  Maidment, 
finding  the  difficulty  of  procuring  limpets  and  mussels,  and  the  old 
stalks  of  the  celery  were  becoming  very  unpalatable  and  even  the  broth 
uni)leasnnt,  added  a  little  of  it  to  the  broth  which  he  made  of  them. 
By  a  little  practice  in  the  cooking  of  this  weed  we  have  found  it  to  be 
a  most  providential  supply.  It  will  boil  to  a  gluten,  and  cannot  fail  of 
being  very  nutritious.  It  is  now  my  chief  diet,  as  limpets  can  only  be 
procured  at  particular  periods,  when  the  tides  are  low.     The  weed 
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determined  to  liold  on  till  the  morrow  find  see  what  it 
happened  to  be.  Accordingly  the  proper  deck-watch,  as 
I  had  regulated  it,  was  set  at  the  usual  hour,  and  that 
night  I  retired  to  rest  more  satisfactorily  than  the  previous 
one.  My  work  here  w^as  done ;  done  in  a  way  even 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Everything  had 
favoured  us.  A  fine  day ;  gentle  breezes  ;  no  molestation 
from  natives  ;  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  accident,  or 
aught  else  to  lessen  the  satisfaction  we  expei'ienced. 
Thoughts  of  a  crowded  room,  in  a  large  hotel  at  Clifton, 
where  a  farewell  meeting  was  held  just  twelve  months 
back,  naturally  came  over  us.  Those  whom  we  had  seen 
there,  were  present  to  our  fancy  here ;  and  not  one  was 
forgotten  in  the  ofterings  of  our  heart  ere  we  retired  to 
rest. 

The  next  mornino;  it  was  blowino-  rather  fresh :  but 
nevertheless,  as  it  was  a  fair  wind,  off  the  land,  from  the 
N.N.AV.,  1  got  under  way  at  half  past  six,  and  stood  out 
of  Spaniard's  Harbour  ;  several  rocks,  and  an  ugly  tide  rip, 
were  found  about  Cape  Kinnaird,  which  forms  the  western 
point  of  tlie  entrance  to  Acquire  Bay,  the  great  opening 
leading  to  Spaniard's  Harbour;  but,  having  passed  these, 
we  were  able  to  run  along  the  land  tolerably  close.  Wig- 
wams could  be  seen,  but  no  natives ;  and  the  hills  appeared 
covered  with  verdure  to  a  certain  height.     Squalls  and 

furrows  in  small  l)ranches  on  the  rocks,  has  a  thin,  crimped,  and  semi- 
transparent  leaf,  and  ajjpears  when  broken  off  like  pickled  cabbage, 
thou;t;h  of  an  olive  green  colour.  I  desire  to  thank  my  heavenly  Father 
for  directing  us  to  it,  and  for  so  mercifully  providing  a  very  palatable 
diet,  in  our  present  necessity.  This  weed,  which  we  now  call  the  jelly 
weed,  was  providentially  brought  into  use  as  diet.  Some  leaves  of  it 
adhered  to  the  fin  of  the  mussels  in  the  saucepan,  and  were  found  to 
dissolve  into  a  soft  glutinous  pulp.  Mr.  Maidment,  who  kindly  under- 
takes the  cooking,  was  induced  to  boil  it  separately,  and  thus  we  were 
mercifully  provided  with  this  unexpected  and  most  nutritious  food.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  at  some  future  day  it  may  become  an  article  of 
commerce." 
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eddies  of  wind  rushed  down  the  ravines  as  we  passed  the 
various  openings  ;  and  at  length  these  became  so  frequent, 
with  a  slightly  rising  glass,  indicating  a  change  to  the  S.W. 
or  south;  that  I  ran  off  shore  to  a  greater  distance.  At 
noon  we  were  off  Sloggett's  Bay,  midway  between  Point 
Jesse  and  New  Island ;  but  now  we  began  to  experience 
a  sudden  change.  The  air  was  excessively  close — almost 
unbearable.  Clad  as  we  were  for  cold  weather,  this  oppres- 
sive heat  was  most  unpleasant.  I  felt  convinced,  however, 
that  it  would  not  last  long,  and  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  a  sharp  blow  of  wind  from  a  colder  quarter,  and  ac- 
cordingly prepared  for  it. 

Meanwhile  let  us,  now  tliat  we  are  about  entering  the 
threshold  of  an  almost  unknown  place,  take  a  glance  at 
its  features  and  general  character ;  and  here  I  will  quote 
from  others,  leaving  my  own  descriptions  for  particular 
localities. 

Of  Tierra  del  Fuego  the  excellent  ''Admiralty  Sailing 
Directions,"  compiled  from  Fitzroy's  Survey,  says :  "  The 
coast  is  very  irregular  and  much  broken,  being  in  fact 
composed  of  a  prodigious  number  of  islands.  It  is  gene- 
rally high,  bold,  and  free  from  shoals  or  banks  ;  but  there 
are  many  rocks  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
distant  two  and  even  three  miles  from  the  nearest  shore, 
which  make  it  very  unsafe  for  a  vessel  to  approach  nearer 
than  five  miles,  except  in  daylight  and  clear  weather.  The 
coast  varies  in  height  from  800  to  1,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
Farther  in  shore  there  are  ranges  of  mountains  always 
covered  with  snow,  their  height  being  from  2,000  to  4,000 
feet,  and  in  one  instance,  Mount  Sarmiento,  6,800  feet. 

"With  daylight  and  clear  weather  a  vessel  may  close  the 
shore  without  risk,  because  the  water  is  invariably  deep, 
and  no  rock  is  found  which  is  not  so  marked  by  kelp  that, 
by  a  good  look-out  at  the  mast-head,  its  situation  is  as  clearly 
seen  as  if  it  wei'e  buoyed.  By  avoiding  kelp  you  are  sure 
of  having  sufficient  water  for  the  largest  ships  on  any  part 
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of  this  coast.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  kelp  grows  in  some  places  from  a  depth  of  30  fiUhoms, 
and  that  on  many  parts  of  this  coast  j'ou  may  pass  through 
thick  beds  of  seaweed  without  having  less  than  six  fathoms 
water — still  it  is  always  a  sign  of  danger. 

"  Viewing  the  coast  from  a  distance  it  appears  high, 
rugged,  covered  with  snow,  and  continuous,  as  if  there 
were  no  islands ;  but  when  near,  one  sees  many  inlets 
which  intersect  the  land  in  every  direction,  and  open 
into  laro-e  g-ulfs  or  sounds  behind  the  seaward  islands. 
The  high  land,  covered  with  permanent  snow,  now  dis- 
appears, and  the  hills  close  to  the  sea  will  be  seen  thickly 
wooded  towards  the  east,  though  barren  on  their  western 
sides,  owing  to  the  prevailing  wind.  *  *  *  Where  the 
land  is  chiefly  composed  of  sandstone  or  slate,  anchorages 
abound — where  of  granite,  it  is  difficult  to  strike  soundings. 
The  difference  between  granite,  and  slate  and  sandstone 
hills,  can  be  distinguished  by  the  former  being  very  barren 
and  rugged,  and  of  a  grey  or  white  appearance ;  whereas 
the  latter  are  generally  covered  with  vegetation,  are  dark 
coloured,  and  have  smoother  outlines.  These  slate  or 
sandstone  hills  show  few  peaks,  and  the  only  rugged  places 
are  those  exposed  to  wind  or  sea.  As  regards  the  weather, 
gales  of  wind  succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals  and 
last  several  days.  At  times  the  weather  is  fine  and  settled 
for  perhaps  a  fortnight,  but  those  times  are  few.  Westerly 
winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Fogs 
are  extremely  rare  on  this  coast,  but  thick,  rainy  weather 
prevails  with  strong  winds.  The  sun  shows  itself  but 
little,  the  sky  even  in  fine  weather  being  generally  over- 
cast and  cloudy.  A  clear  day  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
The  most  usual  weather  is  a  fresh  wind  between  north - 
Avest  and  south-west,  with  a  cloudy,  overcast  sky.  The 
equinoctial  months  are  the  worst  in  the  year.  Heavy 
gales  prevail  at  those  times,  with  westerly  winds,  rain, 
snow,  hail,  and  cold  weather.     In  April,  May,  and  June, 
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the  finest  weather  is  experienced,  and  though  the  days 
shorten,  it  is  more  like  summer  than  at  any  otlier  period. 
Lightning  and  thunder  are  very  rare,  indeed  scarcely 
known,  except  in  very  bad  weather,  when  violent  squalls 
come  from  the  south  and  south-west,  ofivintr  Avarnin"'  of 
their  approach  by  masses  of  clouds.  These  storms  are 
rendered  more  formidable  by  snow  and  hail  of  a  lai-ge  size." 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  land,  it  is 
believed  that  there  are  seven  distinct  tribes  : — the  Oensmen, 
a  large  race  occupying  themselves  in  war,  plunder,  and 
the  chase,  pursuing  these  employments  on  foot  through  the 
large  islands; — the  Yapoo,  a  small  fishing  people,  on  the 
south-east; — the  Tekeenica,  a  superior  tribe,  similarly 
engaged  on  the  south ; — the  Alikhoolip,  on  the  west  and 
south  ;  — the  Chonos,  up  towards  Chili ; — the  Pecheray  (or 
"  give  me  ")  people  on  the  shores  of  Admiralty  Inlet  • — 
and  the  Irees,  opposite  to  Patagonia,  on  the  north. 

"They  subsist  on  fish — otters,  or  nutria — and  seals,  Avhich 
they  take  in  their  canoes  and  by  help  of  their  dogs.  Added 
to  these  supplies,  they  gather  shell  fish  when  the  tide  is  low, 
and  pluck  fungi  from  the  trees  and  berries  from  the  bushes. 
Their  appearance  is  extremely  forbidding.  They  wear  no 
clothes,  save  a  small  skin  hung  on  the  shoulders  and  reaching 
to  the  waist  to  cover  their  backs.  Their  habitations  are  of 
the  rudest  description,  being  merely  a  few  poles  drawn  to- 
gether at  the  top  and  tiled  over  with  pieces  of  bark,  or  stuffed 
between  with  moss.  They  often  suffer  extremely  from 
hunger,  and  at  such  times  are  cannibals.  The  old  crones  of 
the  community  are  seized  upon,  brought  over  the  smoke, 
and  forcibly  held  there  till  sulfocated,  when  often  their  flesh, 
partially  cooked,  is  greedily  devoured. 

"They  are  ingenious  in  manufacture  of  their  simple  imple- 
ments— bows,  arrows,  spears,  canoes,  baskets,  and  fishing 
lines.  They  are  amazingly  true  in  taking  aim,  and  a  stone 
from  their  hand  or  sling  is  almost  as  imerring  and  destrue^ 
tive  as  a  bullet  from  the  rifle." 
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Such,  then,  is  the  hand  and  its  inhabitants  I  was  about 
to  make  myself  famiHar  with.  Ah'eady  in  the  distance 
ahead  of  us  coukl  I  see  the  lofty  peaks,  and,  at  present, 
gloomy  mountains,  in  and  among  which  I  had  to  try  and 
penetrate.  But  the  weather  that  had  gradually  been 
threatening  now  became  bad,  and  rain  and  mist  soon  shut 
out  the  view.  Even  New  Island,  a  square  and  hilly  abrupt 
rocky  place,  was  obscured,  though  we  were  at  no  great 
distance  from  it.  The  change  I  had  expected  was  evidently 
coming.  The  dense  atmosphere  and  oppressive  air  liglit- 
ened  a  little  ;  a  few  puffs  from  the  north-west,  with  heavy 
rain,  followed;  and  then  suddenly  fierce  blasts,  accompanied 
by  a  perfect  deluge  of  water  driving  in  our  face,  burst  upon 
us  from  the  westward  and  then  south-west,  being  at  first 
dead  against  us.  A  short  unpleasant  jerking  sea  rose 
quickly ;  and  under  our  reduced  canvas  we  plunged  into  it 
until  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  not  venture  to  hold 
on  any  longer,  but  must  run  back.  This,  however,  I  de- 
termined not  to  do  if  it  were  at  all  to  be  avoided.  Accord- 
ingly under  as  much  sail  as  the  little  vessel  could  bear  I 
stood  on,  so  as  to  get  the  smooth  water  under  the  lee  of 
New  Island,  and  seek  for  a  place  where  I  might  be  ^ble  to 
anchor,  even  if  only  Avhile  the  strength  of  the  gale  lasted. 
But  it  was  a  task.  The  wind  kept  heading  us  oft';  the 
squalls  were  excessively  heavy ;  and  the  rain  and  seas  that 
dashed  on  board  nearly  prevented  me  from  standing  at  my 
post  forward  on  the  windlass  by  the  paul  bitts,  where  I 
was  looking  for  the  land.  This,  however,  I  could  only  see 
at  intervals,  and  in  part.  Half  drowned  by  the  cataracts 
of  water  that  tumbled  on  board,  and  obliged  to  firmly  hold 
on  by  something  for  fear  of  being  washed  away,  I  kept 
thus  for  about  an  hour  or  more  while  the  fury  of  the  gale 
lasted.  The  mate  once  or  twice  came  to  me  from  aft,  and 
said  something  about  still  further  reducing  the  sail ;  but  I 
was  not  asleep  ;  I  knew  as  Avell  as  he  what  was  wanted  ; 
and  my  reply,  abruptly  given,  after  a  quick  glance  at  the 
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sparSj  was  to  keep  near  the  helm  and  attend  simply  to  my 
ordei's.  To  be  caught  in  a  heavy  southerly  gale,  and  too 
close  to  the  main  land,  especially  in  a  vessel  like  ours,  would 
never  do.  I  therefore  held  on  to  get  that  position  which 
by  being  more  weatherly  would  enable  me,  if  I  did  not  find 
an  anchorage  at  New  Island,  to  make  a  course  on  the  port 
tack  with  a  side  w^ind  to  Picton  Island. 

Thus,  then,  I  stood  my  ground,  seeing  nothing  and 
hearing  nothing  but  the  howling  wind  and  seas,  until 
suddenly  I  detected  the  outlines  of  New  Island  almost 
close  to  us,  a  little  on  the  weather  bow.  Another  few 
moments  and  we  were  within  its  lee,  and  a  lessening  of  the 
wind  and  sea  was  the  immediate  consequence.  Here,  then, 
as  I  found  it  best  in  the  smooth  water,  I  put  the  ship 
about,  and,  still  dodging  under  the  land,  crept  away  to  the 
westward.  The  gale,  however,  as  suddenly  ceased  as  it 
had  quickly  begun,  and  by  3  p.m.  it  was  quite  moderate 
and  fine.  Sail  was  made ;  but  in  less  than  another  half- 
hour  there  was  nearly  a  calm,  and  beautiful  clear  weather. 
This  was  almost  as  bad,  as  far  as  regarded  my  desire  to  be 
at  anchor  that  night,  as  the  gale  was  ;  and  for  an  hour  or 
two  we  were  thus  tantalized.  Occasionally  a  light  breeze 
would  get  up  from  the  eastward,  and  this  helped  us  on  a 
little.  We  passed  Cape  Pio ;  and,  under  all  possible  sail, 
endeavoured  to  reach  a  place  of  shelter  before  night ;  for 
awain  was  the  weather  threatening. 
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Approach  to  Picton  Island. — Gloomy  appearance. — Timidity  exhibited 
among  some  of  the  crew. — Precautions  taken. — Dark  night. — Anchor 
at  hazard  near  the  shore. — The  following  day  proceed  to  Banner 
Cove. — Picton  Island  described. — Fuegian  Scenery. —  An.xious  Point 
and  Deposit  Island. — Moat  Bay. — Anchor  in  Banner  Cove. — Visited 
by  the  Natives. — Their  vociferous  cries. — Friendly  interview. — 
Interchange  of  presents. — Their  women  and  children. — Ma-quisce. — 
Dautawaie. — The  wizard  doctor. — Efiect  an  amicable  understanding 
with  the  party. — They  all  leave  at  sunset. 

At  6  p.m.  we  had  light  baffling  airs  from  the  northward, 
with  heavy  clouds  to  the  west ;  then  the  wind  suddenly 
went  round  to  the  S.E.,  and  then  back  to  north  with  squalls. 
I  was  obliged  to  take  in  all  the  smaller  sails,  and  again  pre- 
pare for  bad  weather ;  but  I  determined  if  it  were  possible 
to  <ret  to  an  anchor  somewhere  that  nioht.  At  dusk  we 
were  only  six  or  seven  miles  from  Picton  Island,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  well,  if  I  could  get  up  so  far,  to  lay  there 
on  the  east  side  till  morning.  With  this  view  I  steered 
direct  for  it,  finding  it  vain  to  any  longer  attempt  reaching 
Banner  Cove  at  present.  I  had  no  plans  or  directions  to 
guide  me.  The  general  sailing  chart  and  directions  gave 
me  no  help  here.  It  was  all  new,  except  to  Captain  Gardiner 
and  those  who  went  to  seek  him.  Consequently  I  Avas  much 
up  aloft  examining  every  part  of  the  wild  and  gloomy 
looking  place.  Far  in  the  west  innumerable  peaks  shot 
up  into  the  sky  from  a  dark  and  forbidding  base,  and  the 
waters  appeared  equally  as  sombre   and  uninviting.     As 
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we  advanced  towards  them,  the  liynin  commencing  with 
tlie  words — 

"  O'er  the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness. 
Look,  my  soul,  be  still  and  gaze," 

came  forcibly  into  my  mind  ;  and  for  some  time  I  found 
myself  singing  it  as  it  were  involuntarily,  while  the 
shadows  of  night  closed  the  view. 

Upon  descending  from  aloft,  I  experienced  the  first 
symptoms  of  what  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  I  should 
have  to  contend  with,  viz ,  want  of  cheerful,  ready,  and 
firm  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  with  me.  It  may 
be  all  very  well  noio,  when  away  from  the  scene,  and  in 
places  where  he  can  loudly  vaunt  and  give  utterance  to 
his  feats,  for  a  man  to  be  indignant  and  deny  the  manifest 
fear  and  timidity  then  displayed.  Such  is  human  nature 
— and  I  say  nothing  altout  it.  But  this  I  do  say  for  a 
truth,  that,  except  perhaps  two  or  may  be  three  on  board 
besides  myself  and  wife,  the  whole  of  the  crew  and 
the  catechist  were  alarmed.  They  had,  it  appears,  openly 
expressed  their  fears,  and  the  mate  now  came  and  re- 
ported it  to  me,  saying  that  "  all  hands  were  afraid  !  " 
Well,  thought  I,  here  is  a  difliculty ;  for,  if  my  men  are 
frightened  noio,  what  will  they  be  by-and-by  when  we 
get  entirely  amongst  the  natives,  and  some  hundred 
miles  farther  on  ?  And  yet  it  was  excusable.  What 
had  they  to  excite  or  keep  them  up  as  I  had  ?  They 
knew  they  were  going  somewhere  amidst  strange  unfre- 
quented places,  and  where  as  they  had  been  told,  at  Stanley 
and  by  other  sailors,  that  the  natives  were  cannibals,  and 
that  no  vessel  like  ovu's  ought  to  go  alone.  To  them,  the 
dark  and  gloomy  aspect  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  now 
looking  still  more  dark  and  gloomy  from  the  shades  of 
night,  appeared  as  a  mysterious  and  dangerotis  region  into 
which  they  would  rather  not  enter.  All  the  terrors  of 
shipwreck  in  such  a  place,  with  no  hope  of  any  one  coming 
to  seek  us,  even  if  it  should  be  known  where  we  had  gone. 
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were  naturally  present  to  their  mind.  I  was  leading  them 
■whither  I  would ;  what  if  I  myself  should  fail  in  health 
and  in  ability  to  carry  us  all  in  safety  through  this  wild 
and  tempestuous  place,  or  chose  to  subject  them  to  more 
than  they  had  a  right  to  endure  ?  I  was  but  a  man — a 
single,  unsupported  man  ;  and  though  they  had  all  signed 
an  agreement,  and  knew  exactly  what  was  required  from 
them,  yet  now  the  reality  and  not  tlie  mere  talk  was  actually 
before  them,  doubts  and  fears  were  in  the  ascendant.  And 
yet,  as  I  say  once  more,  it  was  all  most  excusable.  I  could 
even  think  of  it  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  their 
general  character  for  fearlessness  ;  for  it  was  natural,  and 
therefore  to  be  expected. 

There  was,  however,  one  cause  whicli  very  much  helped 
to   produce  this    timidity.       Unfortunately,   amongst    the 
men,  there    was  a  copy  of    "  Hope    Deferred,"    a    book 
published  by  the    mission,  and  giving  an  account  of  all 
that  Captain  Gardiner  and  his  companions  suffered.    Now, 
more   than  once   did  I    personally  feel   the   harm  of  that 
book  being  on  board.     It  is   not  of  the  book  itself  that 
I   speak,  but    of  the   bias   it    gave  to   men's   minds.     It 
depressed,  and  in  a  measure  paralysed  them  ;  and  when 
this  feeling  was  not  predominant,  then  it  made  some  of 
them  arrogant  and  presuming.     It  was  quite  common  for 
me  to  be  told  that  Captain  Gardiner  or  some  of  his  party  had 
done  so  and  so,  and  thus  by   such  remark  plainly  intimate 
I  ought  also  to   do  the  same ;  and  often  have  I  wished  the 
book  at    the  bottom  of  the  sea  rather  than  on  board    a 
ship  I  commanded.     If  I  could  have  got  the  men  to  under- 
stand the  matter  more  correctly,  the  book  and  its  constant 
perusal  would  not  have  hurt  them  or  me.     Knowledge 
is  good  if  it   be   rightly  applied,  but   otherwise  it  is  an 
evil ;  and  thus  the  knowledge  of  certain  lamentable  facts 
that  had  occurred  here  tended  to  do  more  harm  than  good, 
because  the  minds  of  those  who  had  sought  and  obtained 
that  knowledge   were  hardly  strong  enough    to  bear    it. 
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Hence,  then,  I  could  readily  make  excuses  in  niy  own  mind 
for  the  men  being  somewhat  fearful  now  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  this  wild  and  gloomy  region.  Consequently, 
this  evening  I  did  not  think  it  fit  to  be  even  angry  with 
them  for  the  feeling  displayed.  I  called  them  all  aft  and 
quietly  addressed  them.  I  pointed  out  the  folly  of  such 
fear ;  I  told  them  that  with  my  wife  on  board  they  might 
be  certain  I  should  not  run  the  vessel  into  any  unnecessary 
danger ;  that  the  very  regulations  I  had  established  ought 
to  convince  them  of  my  forethought  and  caution  ;  and, 
finally,  that,  above  everything,  they  should  not  forget  we 
were  in  an  especial  manner — if  we  dare  hope  any  vessel  is 
— under  God's  particular  and  watchful  care.  Nothing 
earthly  would  be,  if  we,  who  did  use  the  means  He  vouch- 
safed to  us,  were  not;  for  we  not  only  placed  our  dependence 
upon  Him,  but  we  also  honoured  Him  by  placing  depend- 
ence upon  om'selves,  an  act  He  especially  commands. 
Moreover,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  "  it  is 
now,"  I  added,  "  quite  useless  for  you  to  be  doubtful  and 
hesitating.  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you 
signed  your  agreement  with  me  ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  my 
men,  that,  God  willing,  I  go  as  far  as  wind  and  weather 
will  let  me,  and  wheresoever  my  duty  to  the  mission,  always 
with  due  regard  to  prudence,  may  tell  me  to  go,  There- 
fore show  yourselves  as  vien  ;  and  if  there  be  any  doubt  or 
fear  amongst  you,  now  throw  it  overboard,  trusting  honestly 
and  implicitly  in  your  captain  who  has  hitherto  carried 
you  about  in  safety — in  your  officers — and  in  yourselves," 

To  my  address,  one  or  two  said  they  were  not  afraid, 
nor  had  ever  shown  fear  ;  but  I  felt  convinced  there 
was  truth  in  what  the  mate  had  told  me,  and  I  reflected 
deeply  upon  my  position.  However,  they  were  dismissed 
to  their  work  again,  with  some  few  lively  words  from  me 
as  a  wind-up  ;  and  soon  afterwards  I  had  to  go  aloft  again, 
and  look  out  as  to  where  we  should  anchor. 

The  Avind  was  now  N.N.W.,  and  somewhat  fresh,  with 
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squalls.  The  night  was  excessively  dark,  and  I  could  barely 
see  the  outlines  of  the  land,  right  on  to  which  we  were 
sailing,  at  about  four  miles  an  hour.  Everything  was 
got  ready  for  anchoring,  or  for  turning  round,  if  need 
be,  and  running  back,  as  it  was  quite  uncertain  what 
sort  of  bottom  1  should  find  to  hold  on  by.  The  lead  was 
kept  quickly  going  ;  and  the  mate  remained  forward  by 
the  anchor,  while  the  second  officer  was  aft,  to  attend 
to  the  steering,  and  the  men  about  the  decks,  all  ready 
to  fly,  fit  a  moment,  to  any  particular  duty. 

I  had  noticed  upon  the  chart  soundings  marked  on  the 
east  of  Picton  Island,  decreasing  from  the  north  towards 
the  south  ;  consequently  I  had  brought  the  ship  well  up  to 
windward,  that  she  might  gradually  go  down  upon  these 
lesser  soundings ;  and  now,  I  anxiously  awaited  some  in- 
dication that  we  had  got  hold  of  them  with  the  hand 
lead. 

"  AVhat's  the  last  cast  ?  "  I  sang  out  from  aloft. 
"  No  bottom  at  thirteen  fatlioms,  sir  !  "  was  the  reply, 
"  Take  the  lead  further  forward  ;  carry  it  out  to  the  jib- 
boom  end;  be   smart  now.      Must  get  bottom.     You  only 
want  about  seventeen  here." 

And  true  enough,  the  next  cast,  after  trying  it  as  I 
directed,  gave  that  depth  of  water,  so  correctly  had  the 
Admiralty  chart  been  marked. 

"  Land  ho  !  close  aboard,  sir  !  The  starboard  bow  !  " 
was  almost  at  the  same  moment  shouted  out  from  on  deck, 
as  a  dark  mass  suddenly  appeared  almost  upon  us. 

"  All  right,  my  men  !  all  right  !  I  see  it !  "  was  my 
reply,  and  directly  afterwards,  a  rocky  island  on  our  rio-ht 
was  passed  at  a  stone's  throw. 

"  Starboard  a  little  !  So-o.   Steady  !  that'll  do  !    Heave 
quick  the  lead  !     What  water  ?  " 
«  Twelve  fathoms." 

"  Starboard  again  !     So-o.      Steady  !  " 
"  Ten  fathoms,"  was  the  next  quick  cry  of  the  leadsman; 
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and  now  I  could  just  perceive,  amidst  the  inky  darkness, 
Picton  Island  cliflPs,  apparently  not  far  oflf. 

"  Let  me  know  if  you  feel  kelp/'  said  I. 

"  No  kelp  yet,  sir  !   Ten  fathoms  still.  Rocky  bottom  !  " 

"  Very  good — very  good — starboard  yet — starboard  !  " 

"  Starboard  'tis,  sir  !  " 

"  So-o.  Steady  !  In  topsail;  down  foresail  and  fore- 
staysail  ! "  and  in  a  few  moments,  in  compliance  with  my 
orders,  there  was  nothing  up  but  the  mainsail  and  jib. 

"  By  the  deep  eight.  Hard  sand  !  "  now  came  sounding 
upon  my  ears  ;  and  intensely  did  I  gaze,  striving  to  pierce 
the  darkness,  to  see  how  far  we  wei-e  in,  and  whether 
sufficiently  advanced,  so  as  to  be  in  a  tolerably  secure  spot 
for  the  night.  Each  moment  I  had  the  words  on  my  lip, 
to  effect  the  necessary  manoeuvre  for  anchoring  ;  but  I  held 
on,  being  desirous  we  should  get  as  far  as  possible  under 
the  lee  of  the  weathernmost  point  of  the  land,  for  shelter. 
But  a  few  more  casts  of  the  lead  soon  settled  it.  Seven, 
and  then  six  fathoms,  and  presently  kelp,  decided  me. 
It  was  enough.  So  far  well,  and  now  to  anchor.  Accord- 
ingly the  word  was  given — the  jib  hauled  down — the  helm 
put  a-lee,  and  in  another  moment  or  two  the  anchor  was 
let  go  in  six  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom.  I  at  once  gave 
her  45  fathoms  of  chain,  and  then  having  found  she  was 
quite  safe,  the  sails  were  furled,  and  in  half  an  hour  more 
the  proper  watches  set  for  the  night. 

I  went  below,  but,  as  too  often  the  case,  could  get 
no  sleep.  A  thousand  tormenting  fancies  crowded  my 
brain.  The  men's  fears  surely  were  infecting  me.  I 
was  not  nor  had  I  been  well  for  some  days  past,  owing 
to  indigestion ;  and  now  I  really  felt  as  though  unfit 
for  any  more  woi'k  at  all.  A  couple  of  hours'  restless- 
ness on  my  couch  made  me  conjecture  all  sorts  of 
things.  One  moment  I  could  not  hear  the  footsteps  of  the 
watch ;  another  moment  I  thought  I  heard  the  vessel 
drao-frinsf  her  anchor ;  and  then  cnme  absurdities  about  the 
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wild  savages  almost  certain  to  be  on  tlie  shore  close  to  us, 
and  how  close  that  shore  was  I  could  not  tell.  Perhaps  I 
was  too  close  ;  and  if  the  wind  came  in  from  the  eastward 
had  I  room  to  get  away  ?  These  and  similar  disturbed 
fancies  worked  upon  my  brain,  clearly  showing,  as  the 
reader  will  readily  say,  that  I  wanted  what  I  could  not 
obtain,  a  good  sound  sleep.  But  as  I  could  not  get  it,  I 
dressed  myself  and  went  on  deck.  The  night  was  dark 
and  squally,  and  there  was  a  heavy  sw^ell  setting  in  which 
caused  the  ship  to  roll  greatly.  I  found  the  watch  all 
right  at  their  posts  ;  and  as  it  was  probable  I  might  need 
the  most  active  exertions  of  every  one  on  the  morrow, 
sent  the  second  officer  below  (he  being  in  charge),  and 
kept  the  deck  myself.  And  there  I  walked  for  the  ensu- 
ing three  hours,  planning  and  considering  as  to  my  next 
movement.  Banner  Cove,  of  course ;  but  the  Avav  to  get 
there,  whether  south  round  the  island,  or  north  about, 
was  the  question.  In  answer  to  this,  much  would  depend 
upon  the  wind,  which  way  it  was.  At  present  it  was 
adverse  for  going  north  ;  and  moreover  I  was  puzzled 
again  about  the  day.  It  was  Sunday,  and  therefore  I 
determined  if  the  wind  remained  foul  to  remain  Avhere 
I  was  ;  but  if  it  should  become  fair,  to  avail  myself  of  it 
and  go  round  to  the  cove,  which  I  believed  was  about 
midway  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  In  other  words  I 
Avould,  as  it  were,  let  Providence  decide  for  me. 

The  weather  proved  squally  imtil  daybreak,  when  it 
cleared  up,  and  the  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky,  presenting 
to  my  eye  the  land  of  Picton  Island  close  to  us,  and  looking 
far  superior  to  anything  I  had  previously  imagined.  I  was 
surprised  and  delighted  !  Why  it  was  more  like  my  own 
land  of  home  in  its  south-eastern  coasts  (to  which,  with  its 
singular  clay  cliffs  on  my  extreme  left,  it  bore  a  marked 
resemblance)  than  one  of  the  dreaded  islands  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego !  AYell  might  Captain  Gardiner  call  it  park-like, 
and  speak  so  favourably ;   for  certainly  this  my  first  view 
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corroborated  all  that  he  had  said.  The  following  extract 
from  his  journal  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  features. 
He  says: — 

"  I  have  examined  the  greater  part  of  Picton  Island,  both 
coasts  and  interior.  The  southern  portion  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  northern — the  one  being  moor  and  down, 
the  other  thick  forest.  Here  we  are  in  the  forest  region. 
We  call  the  south  district  the  South  Down.  I  wish  I 
had  time  to  send  you  a  sketch,  for  the  scenery  is  quite 
beautiful — quite  like  a  park,  and  this  would  be  a  very 
eligible  spot  for  settlers.  Beautiful  lakes  and  sufficient 
Avood  I  The  remainder  of  the  island  is  generally  thickly 
wooded." 

"  Captain  Gardiner,  in  company  with  the  captain  of 
the  Clymene  and  one  of  the  mission  party,  traversed  a 
considerable  part  of  Picton  Island,  and  discovered  a  large 
expanse  of  fresh  water,  on  the  wooded  borders  of  which 
were  some  trees  of  large  size,  and  many  wild  fowl  were 
observed  on  the  lake.  In  the  course  of  their  walk  they 
met  with  wild  celery,  currants,  and  cranberries,  and 
observed  several  patches  of  ground  which,  if  properly 
drained,  Avould  be  suitable  for  cultivation.  In  the  after- 
noon, a  party  who  were  cutting  wood  observed  several 
canoes  with  natives  crossing  over  from  the  main  land  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  south  end  of  Picton  Island." 

After  well  examining  our  position,  and  the  mate  being 
called  on  deck,  I  went  below  at  6  a.m.  to  try  again  for 
some  sleep.  An  hour  however  sufficed,  and  before  eight 
I  was  up  and  ready  for  the  day. 

The  weather,  I  found,  was  very  beautiful,  and,  singular 
to  say,  a  gentle  breeze  had  got  round  to  the  south,  which 
was  of  course  right  in  our  favour.  This  really  seemed 
to  me  an  indication  as  to  what  I  was  to  do ;  but, 
not  wishing  to  wound  the  conscience  of  any  one  in 
such  a  matter,  and  for  certain  other  reasons  which  may 
be  divined,  I    this    time  asked  Mr.    Catechist   what   he 
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thought  about  it,  as  it  was  Sunday.  To  my  surprise 
he  entirely  coincided  with  me,  and  said  that  he  did 
not  now  consider  it  any  harm  whateyer.  Now  how  was 
I,  or  am  I,  to  understand  this  ?  AVas  it  merely  a 
specimen  of  that  singular  mode  of  dealing  with  subjects 
that  one  time  makes  a  thing  black  and  another  time  the 
same  thing  w^hite,  as  I  saw  done  at  a  meeting  on  behalf  of 
the  mission  the  other  day,  where  the  secretary  cleyerly  turned 
a  picture  of  three  Fuegians,  saying,  '•'  Here  you  see  on  one 
side  the  sayage  in  his  native  state,  and  here  you  see  on  the 
other  side  the  same  sayage  in  his  ciyilized  state,"  as  he  twirled 
the  card  dexterously  in  his  fingers  ?  At  all  events,  here 
Avas  some  one  then  coinciding  with  me  ;  though,  perhaps, 
as  he  did  it  in  private,  it  might  now,  if  it  has  not  long 
since,  been  denied.  However,  I  was  almost  indifferent 
to  it ;  and  therefore  gave  orders  to  get  under  way.  This 
was  done ;  and  with  all  sail  set  to  a  gentle  breeze  we  ran 
on  to  the  north  close  along  the  shore  of  Picton  Island. 

It  was  quite  pleasant  sailing ;  and  one  or  two  wigwams 
that  were  seen  added  to  the  rather  picturesque  scenery 
that  met  our  eye.  We  passed  inside  of  an  island  oif  the 
K.E.  corner  of  Picton,  and  which  was  evidently  the  one 
we  had  seen  when  coming  to  an  anchor ;  and  as  we  neared 
that  corner,  the  bold  bluff  was  observed  to  be  thickly 
covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  I  had  hoped  to  get  round 
here  easily,  but  to  my  vexation  I  found  it  was  not  to  be 
so  ;  for  suddenly  the  wind  died  away — came  in  a  variety  of 
eddies  in  several  directions,  and  gave  me  so  mvich  anxiety 
as  to  our  being  set  upon  that  point  of  land,  that  I  could 
not  help  mentally  naming  it  Anxious  Point.  For  more  than 
an  hour  we  were  kept  in  thl*  suspense,  and  then  at  last  the 
breeze  came  quickly  vipon  us,  but  now  strong  from  the 
westward,  and  consequently  right  ahead.  However,  as  the 
day  still  kept  fine  and  clear,  I  could  not  turn  back,  Init 
determined  to  try  and  beat  up  to  the  cove  Accordingly, 
with  a  strong  westerly  bi'eeze  that  often  came  in  such  heavy 
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gusts  from  the  Beagle  Channel  as  to  compel  me  to  shorten 
sail,  and  then  in  the  lulls  set  it  again,  I  stood  across  Moat 
Bay  in  tolerably  smooth  water  until  I  had  fetched  suf- 
ficiently far  to  windward  to  permit  of  my  making  in  for 
Banner  Cove.  As  the  vessel,  during  one  of  her  tacks, 
was  close  in  with  the  north  shore  of  Moat  Bay,  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  land  on  that  part.  It 
Avas  far  from  presenting  those  sterile  and  forbidding  fea- 
tures so  generally  attributed  to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

At  half-past  two  I  was  able  to  stand  in  towards  Banner 
Cove,  which  at  first  1  could  not  well  make  out,  owing  to 
Garden  Island  and  the  main  land  of  Picton  being  so  much 
alike,  and  thickly  v/ooded.  As  I  neared  the  entrance — 
and  there  being  no  chart  to  guide  me — I  kept  the  lead 
going,  and  only  small  canvas  on  the  ship  ;  but  I  found  deep 
water  well  up  to  Garden  Island,  and  until  I  had  passed 
another  small  island,  which  I  presume  Avas  Bound  Island. 
I  then  dropped  anchor  in  five  fathoms  water,  good  holding 
ground,  and  in  one  of  the  most  secure  and  pretty-looking 
coves  I  need  ever  wish  for.  Well  might  Captain  Morshead 
say  that  "  Picton  Island  was  well  chosen,  and  Banner  Cove 
a  beautiful  anchorage,"  for  such  is  certainly  the  case. 

We  had  no  sooner  made  all  fast,  and  stowed  the  sails, 
before  a  canoe  was  observed  approaching  us  from  the  long 
arm  of  the  cove  running  to  the  southward ;  and  ere  the 
natives  could  be  well  made  out  their  stentorian  voices  were 
heard  as  if  quite  near,  shouting  "  Yamma  Scoona  !  Yamma 
Scoona  !  "  In  a  few  moments  more  (for  they  paddled  very 
swiftly)  they  were  alongside. 

There  were  three  men  and  two  women  in  the  canoe, 
and  all  of  them  gesticulating  and  shouting  with  great 
vehemence,  except  one  of  the  women,  who  seemed  to  be 
more  quiet  than  the  rest.  Frothing  at  the  mouth,  and 
making  rapid  motions  with  their  arms,  they  at  first  ap- 
jieared  as  if  they  were  savagely  indignant  at  our  having 
violated    the    quiet    of   their   native   waters ;    but   in  a 
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few  moments  we  had  tbem  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
laugliing  and  mimicking  whatever' we  did.  They  were  fine, 
powerful-looking  men,  each  in  a  state  of  savage  nudity, 
and  thouo;h  shajro-v  as  regards  their  uncombed  hair,  and 
otherwise  repulsive,  I  could  not  help  being  greatly  sur- 
prised at  finding  them  so  superior  to  what  I  had  been  led 
to  expect  the  Fuegians  really  were.  As  regards  the 
women  I  was  particularly  struck  with  some  peculiarities 
which  showed — savage  and  degraded  as  they  otherwise 
might  be — a  certain  degree  of  modesty  and  decorum  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to  witness  ;  nor  had  I  afterwards  occa- 
sion to  lessen  this  feeling  of  my  mind  in  reference  to  them. 
The  men,  though  in  the  primitive  garb  I  have  described, 
had  no  notion  of  its  being  repugnant  to  us,  or  that 
it  was  at  all  singular. 

On  permission  being  given  they  leaped  on  board,  and 
were  speedily  clothed  with  some  old  apparel  belonging 
to  us.  jSIy  wife  gave  each  of  tbe  women  part  of  a 
coloured  shawl,  and  their  childish  expressions  of  delight 
afforded  us  great  satisfaction. 

As  it  was  important  that  this  their  first  visit  to  us 
should  give  them  a  favourable  impression,  I  did  everything 
I  could  think  of  to  create  such  an  impression,  and  not 
without  success.  As  usual  with  most  uncivilized  tribes, 
the  men  appeared  to  do  nothing,  but  on  arriving  were 
seated  low  down  in  the  canoe,  while  the  women  paddled 
them  along.  One  of  the  women  was  really  good  look- 
ing ;  and  I  was  speedily  given  to  understand  she  Avas  the 
wife  of  a  man  in  the  boat,  to  whom,  on  account  of  a 
certain  manner  he  displayed,  we  gave  the  name  of  Jemmv, 
after  the  individual  who  so  often  troubled  Capt.  Gardiner 
at  this  place.  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  person ;  for  he  evi- 
dently showed  a  pi-evious  acquaintance  Avith  civilized 
beings,  and  was  more  intelligent  and  quick-witted  than 
the  others.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  the  owner  of 
the  canoe,  and  that  the  elder  of  the  two  women  was  his 
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mother,  and  the  younger  his  wife.  The  hatter  had  a  baby 
at  the  breast ;  and  frequently,  with  a  winning  smile  and 
plaintive  voice,  asked, by  the  oft-repeated  words,"  Yamma 
Scoona  !  ^'  for  something  for  the  "  pa7ica  ninne.'"  Mrs. 
Snow  gave  her  many  little  presents,  for  which  she  returned 
grateful  smiles  and"  Cutta-ciitta,  C«('te- cw^to," (apparently 
"  many  thanks,")  over  and  over  again.  Her  attachment 
to  the  child  was  evident ;  and  what  was  given  to  the 
child  she  showed  she  understood  was  for  that  purpose  by 
putting  it  immediately  around  its  neck,  or  about  its 
person. 

The  two  women  kept  themselves  squatted  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe,  nor  did  they  once  attempt  to  rise. 
Whenever  they  moved  their  position  they  did  so  in  a 
manner  that  really  commanded  my  esteem,  while  it 
created  in  me  something  of  astonishment.  Indeed,  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Are  these  the  wild  and  savage 
Fuegians  we  have  been  made  almost  to  dread  ?  If  we  find 
the  rest  like  these,  our  hopes  may  truly  rise  high,  and  our 
expectations  increase  !  "  The  elder  of  the  two  women 
seemed  to  have  a  certain  authority  to  which  all  the  rest 
apparently  deferred  ;  and  I  noticed  this  on  one  or  two 
occasions  afterwards.  She  was  still  a  tolerably  good- 
looking  Avoman,  of  middle  size  and  form,  and  no  doubt 
had  formerly  been  the  wife  of  some  head-man.  The 
younger,  to  whom  I  gave  the  name  the  men  in  the  canoe 
first  applied  to  her,  "  Ma-quisce  "  (meaning,  I  think,  wife), 
always  acknowledged  Mrs.  Snow^  wdienever  she  showed 
herself,  and  gave  her  the  same  appellation,  by  which  she 
continued  to  be  known  all  the  time  Ave  remained  there. 

One  of  the  men  struck  us  as  being  probably  the  medi- 
cine man  or  cunning  Avizard  of  his  party,  for  he  pretended 
to  know  more  and  to  shoAv  a  greater  indifference  to  things 
than  the  rest.  He  Avalkcd  the  deck  Avith  something  like  an 
independence  and  contempt  in  his  manner,  and  only  noAV 
and  then,   in  a   short  abrupt  Avay,  uttered  the    "  Yamma 
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Scoona  "  of  his  brethren.  He  had  more  cunning  than  the 
others,  and  acted  so  as  to  make  us  afterwards  give  him  the 
name  of  "  Old  Sly  Boots."  This  name  he  acknowledged, 
and  when  it  was  called  out,  he  would  repeat  it  with  the 
usual  mimickry,  and  a  sort  of  haughty  grunt,  saying,  "  Sye 
Boots  !  Sye  Boots  !  "  But  though  this  was  the  case, 
there  was  nothing  in  him  to  cause  dislike  or  dread  on  our 
parts.  Neither  he  nor  his  comrades  did  aught  on  this  or 
other  visits  to  make  us  even  be  cautious  of  them.  This 
man  was  the  oldest  of  the  first  arrivals,  Jemmy  was  the 
next  in  age,  and  the  third  was  a  young  man  of,  I  should 
suppose,  about  twenty.  He  had  a  habit  of  running  his 
words  over  aloud,  as  if  to  himself,  and  not  exactly  as 
addressing  us,  though  he  was  evidently  talking  to  us.  He 
was  a  mild,  good  looking,  and  friendly  fellow,  and  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  word  "  Daut-a-icaie"  with  which 
he  ended  almost  every  portion  of  his  harangue,  laughing  as 
he  would  be  all  the  while  if  I  were  laughing,  induced  us 
to  call  him  by  that  name,  and  as  such  he  was  known 
amongst  us.  I  showed  them  a  looking-glass,  but  they  did 
not  like  it,  nor  yet  dolls  or  figures  of  any  kind.  They 
motioned  for  them  to  be  put  away ;  but  the  music  of  a 
concertina  I  played  seemed  to  please  them  greatly.  Food 
they  would  not  partake  of,  though  receiving  anything  we 
gave  them,  and  putting  it  away  after  pretending  to  eat  it. 
Some  toys  and  gilt  watches  I  had  bought  at  home  for  the 
purpose  were  eagerly  accepted.  They  had  but  few  things 
worth  l)artering  for,  as  memorials  of  our  visit — bone  spears, 
rush  baskets,  slings,  a  skin  that  Daut-a-waie  had  with  him, 
and  put  on  when  he  came  on  board,  were  among  those  I 
obtained.  They  were  veiy  fair  and  honest  in  their  dealings 
with  us  ;  and  when  in  the  canoe  they  invariably  handed 
me  the  article  I  made  them  understand  I  wanted,  when 
giving  a  glass  necklace,  beads,  or  buttons  for  it  expressly. 
They  first  received  the,  to  them,  valuable  goods  from  me, 
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and  then  handed  me  up  what  was  expected  in  exchange. 
On  one  occasion  there  was  misconception  about  an  article, 
and  they  immediately  returned  me  what  I  had  just 
bestowed,  which  of  course  I  again  gave  them,  if  only  for 
their  honourable  dealing.  Nor  would  one  take  what  was 
intended  for  another,  but  if  a  button  or  trinket  was  meant 
for  a  particular  person,  it  was  passed  on  to  him  or  her  with- 
out delay.  All  these  things  I  noticed  on  their  first  visit 
to  us,  and  it  gave  such  a  favourable  impression  of  them, 
that  1  could  not  help  feeling  greatly  delighted.  Towards 
sunset  I  made  signs  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  and 
soon  comprehending  me,  they  departed  with  many  friendly 
expressions,  and  much  good  humour. 

Thus  ended  this  our  first  day  amongst  the  haunts  of  these 
dreaded  savages !  And  how  truly  gratifying  it  had  been 
to  me  I  need  hardly  mention.  I  was  amazed  !  And  even 
now  I  cannot  help  looking  back  to  it  with  wonder  !  There 
was  a  total  absence  of  everything  that  could  make  us  afraid 
of  them  ;  and  to  express  in  words  all  that  I  experienced  of 
delight  and  joy  at  this  friendly  meeting  would  be  more  than 
I  can  fitly  do  When  I  recal  to  mind  that  day,  and  all  I 
then  felt  and  still  can  feel  respecting  those  poor  creatures, 
I  am  bound  to  confess  the  conviction  resting  upon  my  mind 
is  that  God  in  His  goodness  was  indeed  with  us.  Such 
consideration  actuated  me  wdien  on  that  evening  we  all  as- 
sembled in  the  cabin  to  attend  the  Sunday  service,  and  I 
briefly  reminded  the  men  of  what  I  had  said  the  previous 
evening.  Thankfulness  and  renewed  confidence  were,  I 
suspect,  predominant  amongst  us  all;  and  certain  am  I  that 
at  least  two  grateful  hearts  did  not  retire  to  rest  without 
due  and  earnest  acknowledgment  to  Him  who  had  thus  so 
far  blessed  us. 

Before  seeking  that  sleep  I  so  much  needed,  I  personally 
went  over  the  vessel  to  see  that  all  my  instructions  had 
been  attended  to  :  and  then,  giving  strict  orders  to  be  very 
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careful  to  the  deck,  calling  me  Instantly  on  any  alarm,  I 
went  below.  Such  caution  was  necessary,  for  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  what  number  of  natives  might  be  on  shore, 
nor  how  those  whom  we  had  not  seen  might  be  disposed 
towards  us.  However  the  night  passed  on  perfectly  undis- 
turbed; and  everything  was  as  quiet  as  though  we  were  in 
Committee  Bay. 
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CHAP.  XXIII 

Banner  Cove  described. — A  pretty  Place,  and  eligible  for  a  Mission 
Station. — Examination  of  it  in  Boat. —  Memorials  of  the  first 
Mission  Party. — Tent  Cove  and  Fence  Station  on  Garden  Island. — 
Dothan  Island. — Cape  Cooper  and  the  Rock  Inscriptions. — Simi- 
larity to  Arctic  Search  for  Franklin. — Remarks  thereon. — The 
Author  alone  visits  the  Natives. — Received  in  a  friendly  manner. — 
Their  Appearance. — Habitation  and  Food. 

The  next  day  (the  22ntl)  was  very  fine  and  pleasant, 
with  a  gentle  breeze.  The  national  and  mission  colours 
were  hoisted,  and  after  breakfast  I  prepared  to  go  on  shore  ; 
but  before  then  our  copper-coloured  friends  had  come  and 
jiaid  us  another  visit,  and  only  went  off  on  my  intimating 
that  I  would  presently  go  to  them.  As  it  was  uncertain 
how  many  of  the  natives  might  be  located  here,  and  as, 
according  to  Captain  Gardiner's  account,  and  the  various 
reports  I  had  heard,  they  were  to  be  guarded  against,  I 
adopted  such  precautions  as  I  thought  would  secure  both 
the  vessel  and  myself,  and  boat's  crew  while  I  was  away, 
from  the  chance  of  any  harm  at  their  hands.  I  left  both 
the  officers  on  board  with  half  of  the  ship's  company,  and 
gave  ordei's  how  to  act,  and  what  signal  to  make,  should  it 
happen  that  any  large  body  of  natives  came  suddenly  upon 
the  vessel,  or  was  observed  by  those  on  board  to  molest  us 
when  on  shore.  In  the  boat  I  took  thecatechist  and  those 
of  the  crew  who  hael  originally  joined  at  Bristol;  and  in 
a  glazed  travelling  bag  I  had  trinkets  and  sundries  as 
presents. 
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Banner  Cove,  Picton  Island,  is  a  place  Avhlcli  seems  to 
me  most  admirably  adapted  for  a  mission-station.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  Captain  Gardiner  had  such  a  strong 
predilection  for  it ;  and  I  consider  that  if  he  had  been  able 
to  carry  out  his  original  plan  of  fortifying  Round  Island, 
or  making  it  secure,  he  Avould,  humanly  speaking,  have 
met  with  success,  instead  of  the  mournful  disasters  Avhich 
befel  him.  On  arriving  in  Banner  Cove — the  place  twice 
visited  by  Capt.  Gardiner,  in  tJie  two  great  attempts  he 
made  from  England  to  establish  a  mission  in  Tierra  del 
Fuego — I  could  not  but  very  curiously  examine  every  part 
of  it,  not  only  with  the  eye  of  one  engaged  in  a  missionary 
work,  but  also  as  a  seaman  and  practical  man  accustomed 
to  a  colonist's  rough  life  on  shore  as  well  as  on  the  water ; 
and  I  can  honestly  say,  after  a  week's  stay  at  this  place, 
that  I  do  not  think  a  better  spot  could  have  been  chosen. 

Banner  Cove  is,  in  shape  and  proportion,  not  much 
unlike  a  long  Westphalia  ham — the  knuckle  being  to 
the  south,  and  the  broader  part  at  the  other  end  forming 
the  anchorage   ground   and   entrances    to   the   cove:    the 
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one  entrance  being  first  from  the  N.W.  and  then  the 
AVest;  the  other  being  from  N.E.  Fringing  the  upper 
part  of  this  ham-like  cove,  is  a  singularly  formed 
island,  almost  divided  in  two,  where  it  is  bent  nearly 
double  by  a  narrow  neck  a  few  yards  wide.  This  is 
Garden  Island,  and  separated  from  it  in  the  cove  by  a 
small  shallow  channel  is  a  stumpy  oblong  mass  of  rock, 
stone,  and  earth  thickly  studded  with  trees,  called  by  Capt. 
Gardiner  Hound  Island.  Lying  off  Round  Island  to  the 
S.W.,  and  clear  of  it  by  some  dozen  yards  or  so,  is  a  strong 
patch  showing  itself  in  the  cove  only  at  a  quarter  ebb,  and 
being  covered  at  high  water.  Between  the  two  parts  of 
Garden  Island,  and  this  patch  of  stone,  is  Tent  Cove,  lying 
to  the  X.W. ;  and  on  the  east  of  this  Tent  Cove,  just 
behind  the  western  extreme  of  Round  Island,  is  where 
Captain  Gardiner's  party  fixed  their  tents  and  built  a  fence 
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round,  which  is  still  remaining,  with  some  of  the  cork.  On 
entering  Banner  Cove  by  the  N.E.  you  pass  on  your  left 
a  succession  of  high  rocky  cliffs  covered  with  trees  and 
brushwood  on  their  summits,  furming  Cape  Cooper ;  and  on 
your  right,  the  thickly  wooded  Garden  Island.  Round 
Island  follows  next ;  and  then,  passing  on,  you  see  before 
you  a  pretty  openmg  leading  to  the  sovith  ;  at  that  part  the 
cove  dwindles  into  a  shoal  patch,  into  which  runs  a  fresh- 
water stream.  Hereabouts,  and  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  cove,  is  seen  some  rising  ground  and  a  wigwam,  denoting 
the  spot  w^here  Capt.  Gardiner  first  fixed  his  quarters 
in  1848. 

Leaving  the  ship,  I  first  went  in  the  boat  up  to  the 
head  of  Tent  Cove,  to  look  for  the  place  where  the  fence 
should  be  found.  As  soon  as  I  landed,  my  first  act  was  to 
offer  up  a  suitable  })rayer  and  thanksgiving  to  Him  who 
had  helped  us  so  Avonderfully  hitherto.  Finding  no  signs 
at  the  head  of  Tent  Cove  of  the  place  where  Captain 
Gardiner  and  his  party  had  located  themselves,  I  walked 
along  the  beach,  and  at  length  came  to  the  spot.  There, 
sure  enough,  it  was,  and  as  if  vacated  only  a  short  time 
back.*  There  were  the  fence,  the  pieces  of  coi-k,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  branches,  and  trees  cut  down,  just  as 
described  in  their  journals.     After  a  short  stay  here  I  pro- 

*  "  Having  selected  a  spot  on  Garden  Island,  very  admirably  adapted 
for  our  purposes,  we  conveyed  many  of  our  articles  of  necessity,  as 
bedding,  ap})arel,  provisions  and  cooking  utensils,  and  engaged  our- 
selves most  entirely  in  clearing  away  a  sj)ot  sufficiently  large  for  our 
tents,  which  when  we  had  accomplished,  we  erected,  and  by  night-fall 
had  everything  pretty  comfortable,  and  in  readiness  for  our  occupation  ; 
we  had  two  tents,  one  for  the  men,  another  for  ourselves,  and  between 
the  two  a  cooking-house  or  kitchen,  made  of  poles  we  had  cut  down 
and  covered  with  oiled  canvas.  The  floor  of  our  tent  was  covered 
with  cork,  over  this  oiled  canvas,  which  thus  made  a  dry  place  for  our 
beds.  We  had  also  begun  a  fence  around  our  tents,  which  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  by  the  assistance  of  some  of  our  ship's  company,  we  enlarged 
and  comjjleted,  so  as  to  be  siu-rounded  on  all  sides  e.\cept  an  opening 
from  the  beach." — Missioiiari/  Journals. 
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ceeded  to  the  little  island  close  to  me ;  this  was  originally 
called  Dothan  Island — subsequently  changed  to  Kound 
Island.  From  this  I  went  across  to  Cape  Cooper.  Here 
I  found  in  two  places  the  melancholy  inscriptions  Captain 
Gardiner  had  written;  the  one  was  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 
looking  to  the  sea;  the  other  round  the  corner,  and  nearer 
to  tlie  cove.  The  following  will  give  the  idea  of  how  they 
appeared.  Dark  rocks  with  trees  on  the  top,  and  a  decayed 
one  at  the  foot;  a  white  patch  with  a  cross  painted  thereon, 
and  a  long  black  mark  adjoining,  which  was  written  in 
large  letters. 

Strange  reflections  naturally  arose  in  my  mind  on  view- 
ing the  above  inscriptions.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  engaged 
in  the  far  north  examining  every  nook  and  corner  for  some 
trace  of  those  to  whom  the  whole  world  had  given  its  sym- 
pathy. Here,  in  the  opposite  south,  I  was  again  examin- 
ing, and,  too,  with  reference  to  some  who  in  many  respects 
had  been  similarly  situated  to  those  lost  mariners  of  the 
Arctic  seas.  The  one  party,  from  inability  to  obtain  suc- 
cour, perished  in  the  cause  of  religious  zeal ;  the  other  party 
is  supposed  to  have  also  similarly  perished  in  the  cause 
of  science.  Both  had  been  sought,  and  both  had  been 
found  when  too  late.*  The  records,  therefore,  that  were 
at  any  time  discovered  naturally  would  make  a  great 
impression    on    my  mind.      As    an    ingenious  critic    has 

*  I  say  both  found — supposing  that  Dr.  Rae's  discovery  sets  at 
rest  the  whole  affair,  though  concerning  it  I  am  doubtful,  and  feel 
convinced  that  some  may  be  alive  amongst  the  Esquimaux.  On  this 
point  I  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the  gratification  I  have  expe- 
rienced on  finding  the  devoted  Lady  Franklin  and  her  friends  have 
persevered  in  sending  out  another  expedition,  under  the  gallant 
M'Clintock  ;  and  to  the  very  spot  I  always  conceived  so  necessary  to 
be  searched.  If  success  is  to  attend  any  attempt  made,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  must  the  present  one.  But  surely  it  should  not  be  left  to 
private  enterprize !  One  noble-hearted  individual  and  her  personal 
friends  and  sympathizers,  ought  not  to  be  at  the  whole  cost,  heavv  as 
it  is.  Let  me  hope  that  it  will  be  found  otherwise ;  and  that  ready 
and  effectual  aid,  public  and  official,  will  yet  be  freely  tendered. 
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observed,  "  How  pregnant  those  brief  and  hasty  memorials 
that  such  an  one  touched  here  this  year  or  the  last,  left 
clothing  and  food  in  such  a  cavern,  or  a  pencil  memoran- 
dum in  such  a  latitude  !  We  remember  Mrs.  Shelley's 
description  of  the  '  Last  Man,'  who  wrote  on  the  walls  of 
deserted  palaces  that  he  was  gone  to  Rome,  to  Florence,  to 
Avignon,  in  search  of  some  cast-away  mortal  like  himself 
We  remember  it  with  a  painful  feeling  of  its  appositeness, 
for  in  both  cases  the  notification  was  fruitless."  And  here, 
then,  was  a  third  case  even  more  peculiar.  It  was  that  of 
starving  men  writing  on  the  rocks  that  they  had  gone  to 
Spaniard's  Harbour,  and  entreating  that  some  who  chanced 
to  see  the  words  would  follow  them  thither.  How  touch- 
ino"  such  an  appeal  for  succour  in  one's  own  native  tongue  ! 
But  the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  soon  able  to  write  no  more, 
and  the  words  still  remain  a  movu-nful  memorial  of  the 
past. 

From  Cape  Cooper  I  skirted  along  the  shore,  landing  at 
one  or  two  places,  and  then,  seeing  some  smoke  and  canoes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cove,  though  the  natives  had  appa- 
rently hid  themselves,  I  went  over  there. 

As  we  approached  I  conceived  it  necessary  to  use  every 
caution  that  we  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  for  I  could 
observe  stealing  among  the  trees — here  thickly  clustered 
too'ether — many  dusky  forms,  all  intently  watching  us.  I 
made  signs  to  them,  intimating  that  Ave  were  friendly,  and 
in  reply  they  Invited  us  on  shore  ;  but  here  I  hesitated, — 
not  for  myself,  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what  to 
do, — but  as  regarded  those  who  Avere  with  me.  It  Avould 
not  do  to  risk  a  whole  boat's  crew,  and  that  boat's  crew 
half  the  number  belonging  to  the  ship.  I  therefore  hung 
on  the  oars  for  a  moment  or  two,  while  I  considered  what 
was  best  to  be  done. 

As  we  lay  thus  at  some  little  distance  off,  the  picture 
before  me  was  a  very  singular  one.  At  a  part  of  the 
beach  where  a  complete  thicket  of  scrub  fringed  the  water 
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for  some  length,  except  in  one  small  opening  apparently 
made  as  a  landing  place,  and  where  a  perfect  forest  of 
trees  qnite  darkened  the  scene,  and  made  it  look  most 
gloomy,  stood  abont  a  score  of  naked  savages,  yelling  and 
makino-  the  most  terrific  noise  imaginable.  Some  half- 
dozen  of  these, — men  of  a  Avild  appearance, — had  got  to  the 
opening  in  the  scrub,  and  were  awaiting  our  approach, 
whether  with  good  or  bad  intent,  of  course  I  could  not  tell. 
This,  however,  I  meant  soon  to  test :  and  my  only  hesitation 
now  was  on  account  of  danger  to  all  of  us  from  any  sud- 
den attack  by  the  natives  with  their  slings,  at  the  use  of 
which  I  knew  they  were  most  expert.  A  rapid  shower  of 
stones  upon  us  would  soon  put  an  end  to  all  our  efforts 
and  hopes,  and  probably  cause  serious  mischief,  if  not  be 
the  death  of  some  of  the  party.  I  therefore  stood  up  in 
the  boat,  and  made  the  usually-understood  sign  of  patting 
the  stomach  as  an  indication  of  friendl}'  feeling ;  and  then, 
giving  orders  to  the  catechist  and  boat's  crew  to  shove  off 
directly  I  had  left  them,  and  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of 
harm,  I  had  the  boat  suddenly  pidled  in. 

As  we  advanced,  the  no'se  and  yelling  increased;  and  to 
say  that  I  did  not  feel  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  would  be 
absurd,  for  I  could  not  tell  whether  or  no  the  next  few 
moments  might  not  see  me  sacrificed  by  the  demon-like 
savages  facing  me,  and  apparently  eager  for  their  prey. 
But  I  had  fully  nerved  my  mind  to  the  task.  I  had  given 
directions  to  the  mate  that  if  any  accident  did  hajipen  to 
me  at  any  time,  and  I  were  to  be  cut  off,  he  was  to  take 
the  vessel  immediately  back  to  Stanley,  and  deliver  her 
to  the  care  of  the  authorities  until  the  Society  sent 
some  one  out  to  take  charge  of  her.  The  risk  I  was 
about  to  make  was  not  a  foolish  and  needless  one.  No 
person  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  life  of  savages 
in  their  native  state  but  is  aware  that  a  great  way  to  win 
their  confidence  and  respect  is,  to  place  confidence  in  them, 
and  show  you  do  not  dread  their  power.   I  have  invariably 
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found  this  to  answer  wherever  I  have  been,  amongst  the 
aborio-ines  of  more  than  one  or  two  different  lands.  In  the 
present  case  such  was  my  plan.  I  would  confide  in  them ; 
I  would  personally  see  what  could  be  done  with  these 
wild  beings,  and,  by  trusting  myself  alone  amongst  them, 
make  one  determined  effort  to  put  the  question  at  rest,  as 
far  as  we  were  concerned,  at  once.  I  did  not  forget  my 
poor  wife  ; — one  thought  flew  back  to  her  on  board  that 
little  vessel,  and  then  with  one  other  thought  from  my 
inner  soul,  I  sprang  on  shore  as  the  boat  touched  the 
ground,  and  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  Fuegians. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  still,  considering  what  had  best  be 
done  to  get  a  firm  and  amicable  footing  among  these  wild- 
lookino-  creatures,  who  by  this  time  had  increased  in 
number,  and,  clustering  around  me  were  shouting,  frothing, 
cresticulating,  and  laying  hold  of  me  in  a  way  that  made 
me  pause  awhile,  and  hesitate  as  to  their  intentions.  My 
jacket-buttons,  handkerchief,  and  other  things  were  handled 
by  them  somewhat  roughly ;  and  the  stunning  noise  they 
made,  all  talking  together,  confused  me  for  an  instant. 
But  I  reflected  that  noro,  or  not  at  all,  must  the  effort  be 
made  to  arrive  at  a  good  understanding  with  these  poor 
naked  savages.  I  therefore  decided  upon  placing  confidence 
in  them,  and,  leaving  my  men  in  Ihe  boat,  proceeded 
with  them  to  their  encampment  among  the  trees  a  score 
or  two  yards  off.  I  put  on  a  laughing  face,  chattered  away 
as  fast  and  lively  as  they,  patted  their  backs  most  lustily, 
even  as  they  did  mine,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  perfectly 
at  ease,  seated  on  a  fallen  tree,  amidst  the  whole  family, 
men,  women,  and  children  squatted  around  me. 

Their  wigwam,  a  good  sized  one,  was  close  to  where  I  was 
seated,  and  I  could  perceive  a  large  fire  in  the  middle  of  it, 
the  smoke  from  which  hung  heavily  inside,  or  came  slowly 
throuf^h  an  opening  left  at  the  top.  Their  small,  sharp, 
ferret-like  dogs  were  exceedingly  troublesome  ;  but  the  men 
who  had  visited  the  ship  on  the  preceding  day,  seeing  how 
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I  was  annoyed,  drove  the  animals  away,  though  they 
quickly  returned  to  bark  at  the  stranger.  Seeing  the 
natives  were  friendly,  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  act  as 
I  knew  many  of  the  friends  of  the  mission  would  have 
acted,  were  they  in  my  place.  I  made  signs  to  those 
around  me,  collected  them  in  a  circle,  and  then  knelt  down, 
and  uttered  aloud  a  bi'ief  and  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  that  he  would  (should  He  see  fit)  bring  these  poor 
creatures  to  a  knowledge  of  Him  as  their  heavenly 
Father,  and  of  His  blessed  Son  as  their  Saviour.  During 
this  brief  act  of  devotion,  the  natives  were  quiet  and 
observant  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  seempd  as  if  they 
had  an  idea  of  what  was  doing  ;  for  their  "  Hush,  Hush  \" 
after  my  using  the  word,  their  cessation  from  the  hitherto 
incessant  Yamma  Scoona,  and  their  kneeling  down  as  I 
knelt,  struck  me  as  if  they  had  a  sense  of  what  addressing 
the  Deity  was.  However,  when  I  had  concluded,  and 
taught  them  to  say  after  me  in  a  quiet,  reverent  manner, 
"  God,"  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  sky  faintly  seen 
between  the  trees,  I  moved  from  my  position,  and  allowed 
them  again  to  use  their  tongues  freely  as  before.  At  it 
they  went  wholesale,  and  so  delighted  did  they  appear, 
when,  in  the  joy  I  felt,  and  knowing  how  all  savages  like 
such  familiarity  in  associating  Avith  them,  I  capered  about, 
and  sang  aloud,  that  they  seemed  as  if  they  had  known  me 
for  years. 

It  was  enough ;  I  had  won  their  hearts,  even  before 
I  had  bought  their  good-will  with  the  trinkets  that  I 
now  began  to  give.  To  the  women  and  children  I  gave 
first,  and  then  finding  they  wished  me  to  go  inside  their 
wigwam,  where  some  of  the  more  aged  were  seated,  I  did 
so;  and  there  in  a  place  pointed  out  to  me  as  more  free 
from  the  smoke,  and  with  the  principal  portion  of  the 
family,  twenty-two  in  number,  squatted  in  a  circle  around, 
I  soon  got  myself  entirely  into  their  good  graces,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  I  jumped  out 
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of  the  boat  uncertain  what  would  be  the  issue,  I  was  upon 
the  most  friendly  terras  with  them  all  ;  and  this  friendly 
beginning  increased  as  our  stay  in  Banner  Cove  was 
prolonged. 

By  this  time  the  men  in  the  boat  had  become  anxious, 
and  though  they  could  occasionally  see  me  through  the 
trees,  yet  missing  me  when  I  went  into  the  wigwam, 
a  couple  of  them,  with  the  catechist,  landed,  and  sought 
me  out;  and  soon  there  was  a  general  friendliness  evinced 
on  both  sides.  None  of  our  party  was  allowed  in  the 
wigwam  but  myself;  and  the  eldest  of  the  two  women  who 
had  visited  us  on  board,  planted  herself  with  some  of  the 
men  before  the  door  when  any  one  seemed  disposed  to  go 
in.  Some  of  the  women  and  girls  were  marked  with  red 
and  black  ochre,  and  one  young  woman,  who  would  have 
been  really  handsome  if  washed  and  clothed,  seemed  as  if 
in  mourning,  with  her  face  so  blackened.  All  the  females 
wore,  girdles  around  their  bodies,  and  some  had  skins  on 
their  shoulders  and  about  the  waist.  The  men,  too,  had 
painted  marks  about  them — Dautawaie  in  particular. 

I  found  in  the  woods  two  canoes  they  were  building,  but 
no  endeavour  of  mine  to  purchase  one  of  them  proved 
successful.  They  appeared  to  be  well  made,  of  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  having  ribs  of  stout  and  strong  pliable  twigs, 
and  stretched  open  by  sticks  thrown  across  from  the 
upper  edges.  On  the  water  they  carried  a  fire  in  the 
canoe,  which  was  fixed  upon  a  bed  of  earth,  and  attended 
to  by  the  women.  There  Avas  a  space  left  as  a  sort  of 
well  in  the  bottom,  and  one  man  was  always  using  a  small 
calabash  to  bale  the  water  out. 

Here  on  shore,  as  in  their  canoe,  I  noticed  signs  of 
delicncy  and  propriety  on  the  part  of  all  the  females,  which 
struck  me  as  most  remarkable.  Perhaps,  with  this  feeling 
on  their  minds,  my  being  allowed  to  enter  their  wigwam 
was  only  because  of  the  report  among  them  that  I  had 
a  ma-quisce,  or  wife,  in  the  ship;  but,  whatever  the  reason 
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was,  I,  and  afterwards  my  wife,  and,  I  think,  on  one 
occasion,  the  catechist,  were  alone  permitted  inside  their 
dwelHngs. 

To  the  dark-eyed,  well-featured,  modest-looking  girl, 
to  whom  I  have  particularly  alluded,  and  who  always  kept 
over  her  shoulders  and  body  a  seal  skin,  or  some  of  the 
articles  of  clothing  we  had  presented  to  them,  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Annunciata,  from  certain  associations 
which  struck  us.  They  were  all  greatly  astonished  at  my 
writing  in  pencil  on  blank  papei',  as  it  was  in  their 
presence  I  took  the  notes  from  which  this  part  of  my 
narrative  has  been  compiled;  and  thoy  eagerly  begged  of 
me  some  magic  wood.  Of  course  I  gave  them  some,  and 
they  soon  set  to  work  trying  to  write  as  I  did.  From 
this  I  inferred  that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  not  be  so 
difficult  a  matter  to  teach  them  as  it  is  supposed. 

As  it  was  now  our  dinner  hour,  and  I  was  desirous  of 
returning  on  board,  and  removing  the  natural  anxiety  of 
my  wife,  I  departed  from  them,  making  signs  that  Ave 
Avould  soon  return  ;  but  some  of  them  speedily  followed  us, 
and  one  canoe  Avas  alongside  the  ship  Avhen,  in  the  after- 
noon, I  prepared  Avith  my  Avife  to  pay  them  another  Aasit. 

For  particular  reasons — one  of  which  Avas  that  I  Avished 
to  avoid  all  chance  of  any  unpleasantness  occurring  be- 
tAveen  the  men  and  the  natives — I  gave  orders  that  no 
canoes  Avere  to  be  allowed  close  alongside  Avhenever  I  Avas 
absent;  and  on  this  occasion  I  called  ujion  our  Fuegian 
friends  to  follow  me  in  the  boat.  This  they  did;  and 
bidding  them  give  me  their  line  made  of  grass,  I  gave 
them  a  tow.  And  noAV  behold,  what  Avas  here  occurring 
in  Banner  Cove,  Tierra  del  Fuego  !  The  ship  quietly 
at  anchor,  and  one  of  the  boats  gliding  swiftly  over 
the  water,  pulling  after  it  a  native  canoe  filled  Avitli 
the  poor  savages,  men  and  women,  all  of  whom  Avere 
screeching  Avith  delight  and  child-like  pleasure ;  nor  could 
we  refrain  from   a   similar  manifestation  ;    for,   in    truth, 
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it  was  more  like  a  game  of  play  between  two  lots  of 
grown-up  children  than  a  first  day's  intercourse  between 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  a  highly-civilised  land  and 
the  wild  denizens  of  a  distant  region  not  far  from  the 
southern  pole.  The  laugh,  however,  was  soon  changed;  for 
owing  to  their  being  unable  to  comprehend  about  the  rope, 
and  fastening  it  to  the  bows  instead  of  well  towards  the 
midship  part  of  their  canoe,  they  were  propelled  along 
somewhat  crab-like,  first  to  their  astonishment,  and  then  to 
their  alarm.  The  fat  woman  was  very  earnest  to  be  cast 
off;  accordingly  I  let  them  adrift,  and  then  preceded  them 
to  the  vicinity  of  their  wigwam. 

On  landing  again,  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs, 
received  us  with  the  usual  noise,  and  my  wife  and  I 
walked  to  their  encampment  amidst  a  perfect  din,  ex- 
pressive of  pleasure  at  our  arrival ;  the  men  hugging 
me  (rather  too  closely  on  account  of  their  want  of 
cleanliness),  and  the  women  surrounding  and  in  loud 
tones  ma-quisce-ing  my  wife,  as  they  made  signs  of 
glad  welcome.  The  young  women  and  children  all  made 
a  great  deal  of  my  wife — their  eyes  expressing  their 
friendly  feelings.  They  admired  her  apparel,  and  when 
she  gave  a  red  shawl  and  dress  to  the  fat  woman  (to 
Avhom  the  rest  seemed  to  defer),  their  Cutta-cidtas  knew 
no  bounds.  But  the  showy  trinkets,  beads,  and  ornaments 
were  their  greatest  delight ;  and  to  show  us  that  nothing 
of  what  we  had  before  given  them  was  destroyed,  all  the 
presents  were  bi'ought  out,  and  each  individual  selected 
and  put  on  what  belonged  to  him  or  her,  the  pic-a-ninnies 
receiving  tlie  articles  which  had  been  given  for  them.  In 
the  wigwam,  which  we  were  again  invited  to  enter,  the 
women  and  children  were  this  time  assembled  alone,  one 
old  man  excepted.  They  squatted  down  in  a  pecvdiar  way, 
and  left  a  vacant  place,  which  w^asthe  clearest  from  smoke, 
for  my  wife  and  myself  to  occupy  ;  but  we  preferred 
standing. 
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AYhile  inside  I  had  an  opportunity  of  counting  their 
number,  the  men  being  close  by  the  door  outside.  I 
found  this  family  to  consist  of  two  old  women  and  two  old 
men;  four  young  women,  say  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  ; 
two  girls  about  14  ;  four  young  and  middle-aged  men  ;  with 
six  grown-up  boys  and  two  infants.  I  could  see  nothing 
of  what  they  lived  upon,  except  heaps  of  mussel  and  limpet 
shells ;  but  I  afterwards  came  across  some  of  their  edible 
fungus.* 

After  stopping  Avith  them  for  an  hour  or  so,  during 
which  time  my  wife  had  much  ingratiated  herself  with  the 
women — especially  the  mothers,  who  were  pleased  with  the 
way  in  which  we  patted  and  took  notice  of  their  children 
— we  left  the  wigwam,  and  entering  the  boat  proceeded 
to  the  head  of  the  cove,  and  then  returning,  landed  on  the 
east  side,  near  some  inscriptions  that  I  had  not  previously 
seen.  They  were  on  some  stones  or  bleached  rocks  that 
projected  from  an  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  were  as 
follows  : — "  Dig  beloiv  ;  "  and  "  JFe  are  gone  to  Spaniard 
Harbour." 

*  The  following,  in  reference  to  the  above,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  AVebster,  surgeon  and  naturalist : — "  The  antarctic  beech  is  the 
common  and  prevaihng  tree.  It  is  an  elegant  evergreen.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  oO  or  40  feet,  with  a  girth  of  from  3  to  5  feet ;  and 
sometimes  doubling  these  dimensions,  it  forms  majestic  trees.  In 
December  it  puts  forth  a  profusion  of  blossom,  with  anthers  of  bright 
pink,  large  and  pendent.  This  evergreen  beech  frequently  has  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  or  on  some  of  the  larger  branches,  large 
clusters  of  globular  fungi,  of  a  bright  orange  colour;  each  fungus  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  of  a  soft  pulpy  nature,  with  a  smooth 
yellow  skin  ;  as  it  approaches  maturity  it  becomes  cellular,  and  latticed 
on  its  surface,  and  when  it  drops  from  the  tree,  dries  and  shrivels  into 
a  brown  mass  resembling  a  morel.  The  Fuegians  eat  these  fungi  with 
avidity.  The  gelatinous  mass  is  pale,  without  taste  or  odour ;  at  the 
])art  in  contact  with  the  tree  are  two  germs  or  processes.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  of  these  fungi  are  clustered  together,  and  encircle  the  tree ; 
they  form  a  very  conspicuous  ol)ject,  and  wherever  they  are  attached 
they  produce  a  large  hard  knot,or  woodytumour,  of  considerable  density. 
I  did  not  observe  them  on  any  other  tree  than  the  evergreen  beech." 
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TTaviiig  material,  we  did  as  the  inscription  requested, 
and  found  nothing  except  a  broken  bottle ;  and  I  conse- 
quently concluded  that  this  was  the  place  where  Captain 
Morshead  dug  with  the  like  results.  Close  by  a  pole 
was  found  with  the  words  — "  A  bottle  will  be  found 
beneath  this  pole  ;"  but  after  much  search  I  could  discover 
nothing.     The  pole  I  brought  on  board  with  me. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  cove,  at  Point  Williams, 
as  I  called  it,  there  was  another  wigwam,  lately 
built,  and  very  nicely  done.  It  was  covered  with  long 
grass  and  turf;  and  inside  there  were  bunches  of  grass 
hung  up  as  if  to  dry,  but  whether  for  fuel  or  for  their 
beds  1  am  unable  to  say. 

It  was  now  drawino-  towards  eveninir,  and  ns  I  had 
effected  all  that  could  be  hoped  for  by  the  most  sanguine 
of  us,  I  now  returned  to  the  ship  ;  and  thus  ended  what 
was  to  us  another  remarkable  day. 

As  I  thought  it  highly  important  to  establish  our  pre- 
sent friendly  relations  Avith  the  natives  on  as  firm  a  footing 
as  possible,  I  determined  to  remain  here  a  few  days,  hold- 
ing constant  intercourse  with  them,  and  endeavouring  to 
gather  a  knowledge  of  some  of  their  words  and  ideas. 
Accordingly  the  whole  of  one  Aveek  was  devoted  to  this 
special  object.  Daily  I  Avent  ashore,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  my  wife,  sometimes  by  the  catechist.  We  did 
our  best  to  make  the  mission  appear  friendly  and  be  ac- 
cepted, and  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  believe  our 
efforts  were  successful.  The  24th  of  October,  which  oc- 
curred while  we  were  here,  we  made  a  particular  day,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  anniversary  of  our  departure  from 
Bristol.  Suitable  services  were  performed,  once  on  shore 
on  Garden  Island,  and  once  on  board.  Friends  at  home 
were  all  remembered  ;  and  many  thoughts  arose  respecting 
the  day  we  were  thus  celebrating,  and  the  morning  on 
which  we  left  the  shores  of  our  native  land.  There  were 
many  vex'y  happy  and  grateful  feelings  in  our  hearts,  and 
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we  closed  our  eyes  at  night  full  of  quiet  joy,  and  peace 
and  love,  especially  towards  our  poor  friends  the  Fuegian 
natives.  I  took  care  to  set  in  Fence  station  and  other 
spots  some  of  the  acorns  given  me  for  the  purpose  by  a 
lady  friend  of  the  mission ;  and  I  also  thought  it  well  to 
leave  here  notices  of  our  visit,  &c.,  so  that,  should  anything 
occur  to  prevent  our  return,  it  would  be  known  that  thus 
far  we  had  been  successful. 


z4 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Incidents  connected  with  our  Stay  at  Banner  Cove. — Attempts  to 
instruct  the  Natives. — Their  Habits  and  Pecuharities. — Mode  of 
Cooking. — Want  of  CleanUness.- -Their  great  Strength.— Stature. 
— Addicted  to  Thieving,  yet  honest  in  Barter. — Description  of  their 
Wigwams. — Annunciata. — Fuegian  Love  to  Children. — Their  Trac- 
tabihty. — Their  Surprise  at  the  Trouble  of  Sketching. — Necessity  of 
descending  to  them,  instead  of  drawing  them  suddenly  up  to  us. — 
Their  Aptitude  for  learning  our  Words. — Reflections  on  the  Pro- 
spects of  a  Mission  amongst  them. — Banner  Cove  surveyed. — 
Garden  Island  described.  —  Prepare  to  visit  other  Places. — Bid 
good-bye  to  the  Picton  Islanders. — Consideration  of  Plans. 

Among  many  little  incidents  connected  with  our  stfiy 
at  Banner  Cove,  one  deserves  especial  notice: — My  wife, 
on  one  occasion  when  visiting  the  females  on  shore,  gave  to 
Annunciata  (the  dark-eyed  girl)  some  needle-work,  thim- 
ble, and  cotton,  sliowing  her  how  to  use  them ;  and  to  her 
surprise  the  girl  soon  learned  the  way,  only  once  or  twice 
pricking  her  finger  with  the  needle.  The  next  morning, 
however,  we  found  that  one  of  the  young  men  had  got 
possession  of  the  thimble,  and  had  it  tied  round  his  neck 
as  an  ornament. 

They  were  always  very  glad  to  see  my  wife,  and  when- 
ever I  went  alone  invariably  asked  for  her  by  signs  and 
words,  several  of  which  I  have  got  down  in  my  note-book 
to  form  a  vocabulary.  On  one  occasion,  being  thirsty,  and 
seeing  no  fresh  water  near,  I  indicated  my  desire ;  where- 
upon one  of  the  men  went  to  a  tree  and  with  a  spear 
struck  at  the  roots,  and  speedily  procured  some.    I  tried  to 
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instruct  them  how  to  cook  their  limpets  and  shell-fish,  and 
gave  them  a  tin-pot  and  pannikin,  showing  how  they  were 
used  with  water  on  the  fire.  Their  common  way  of  cook- 
ing is  to  put  everything  into  the  ashes  until  sufficiently 
done  fi)r  their  taste,  or  until  their  hunger  could  allow 
them  to  wait  no  longer.  Several  times  I  procured  wild 
fowl  for  them,  and  in  so  doing  I  always  intimated  that  it 
was  for  the  women  and  children;  when,  no  matter  to 
Avhich  of  the  men  I  gave  the  bird,  it  was  invariably  taken 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  1  remember  with 
much  pleasure  the  joy  I  once  caused  by  taking  to  them  a 
brace  of  geese  which  I  had  shot.  They  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  ourselves,  but  I  preferred  for  many  reasons 
giving  them  to  the  natives ;  and  the  vociferous  exclama- 
tions of  delight,  the  sparkling  eyes,  the  rapid  utterance  of 
the  thankful  Cutta-cutta,  wei*e  an  ample  return.  A  laugh 
was  created  among  us  on  one  occasion  by  the  fat  old 
woman,  who,  on  being  asked  by  the  catechist  for  a  piece  of 
the  food  she  was  eating,  actually  pulled  a  bit  out  of  her 
mouth,  as  a  sailor  would  his  quid,  and  ofi'eied  it  to  him. 
As  may  be  imagined,  it  was  shudderingly  declined.  They 
appeared  to  have  no  idea  of  cleanliness,  for  a  dirtier  set  of 
individuals  I  have  rarely  met  with;  and  1  imagine  they 
never  attempt  to  wash  themselves,  though  the  act  of 
washing  was  speedily  understood  and  imitated  by  the 
ma-quisce  we  first  saw,  who,  at  my  wife's  request,  cleansed 
the  child's  face,  as  she  had  seen  us  do  ours. 

On  one  occasion  I  opened  my  vest  and  showed  them  my 
skin,  which  appeared  to  strike  them  in  a  manner  we  should 
suppose  any  one  would  feel  at  the  sight  of  leprosy.  I 
endeavoured  to  make  them  understand  why  1  wore  so 
many  different  articles  of  clothing  ;  but  I  imagine,  if  they 
did  understand  this,  they  thought  very  contemptuously  of 
me  for  it. 

One  or  two  facts  I  elicited  as  peculiar  amongst  them  ;  but 
they  refer  to  certain  matters  more  belonging  to  the  pro- 
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"vlnce  of  the  physicist  than  the  historian.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  vei'min  swarmed  about  them  and  in 
everything  they  had.  Whatever  we  purchased  or  obtained 
from  them,  had  to  be  several  times  subjected  to  a  purify- 
ing process,  and  finally  well  examined  before  it  was  taken 
below.  My  visits  to  them  were  made,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  oil-skin  garments,  or  such  attire  as  I  cared  not  for,  and 
could  afterwards  give  to  them.  But  after  all  our  efforts 
to  escape,  we  could  not  always  be  successful.  It  Avas 
the  only  real  annoyance  we  had.  One  of  their  habits 
was  peculiarly  disgusting.  It  was  the  same  as  I  had 
noticed  among  the  natives  of  Australia,  and  that  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Herodotus,  as  well  as  practised  by  monkeys. 
1  need  not  allude  to  it  farther  than  to  say  it  refers  to  the 
vermin  about  their  persons. 

It  was  in  tlieir  friendly  hugs  that  I  felt  most  of  their 
power,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  too  close  a  contact. 
The  strength  displayed  in  these  hugs  was  greater  than 
I  could  have  supposed.  It  was,  indeed,  no  joke  to  have 
this  manifestation  of  their  good-will.  It  was  like  beinsr 
pressed  in  a  Avedge. 

As  regai-ds  the  stature  of  these  natives,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  found  it  different,  both  at  Banner  Cove, 
Lennox  Island,  and  Beagle  Channel,  to  what  I  had 
expected.  They  were  robust-looking,  and  of  the  middle 
height,  as  the  measurement  I  took  of  one  or  two  showed 
me.*  Their  legs  are  the  most  diminutive  portion 
of  their  frames ;  yet  even  that  defect  was  not  so  great 
as  to  prevent  my  exclaiming,  Avith  Mr.  Hamond, 
*'What  a  pity  such  fine  fellows  should  be  left  in  such  a 
barbarous  state ! "  And  Avell  may  Captain  JSIorshead's 
words  be  repeated  Avl.cn  he  says,  "  Be  not  discouraged 
from  folloAving  up  to  the  utmost  the  cause  in  Avhich  you 
have  embarked ;  for  ultimate  success  is  as  certain  as  the 

*  5  feet  4  inches  ;  5  feet  3^  inches,  average. 
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present  degraded  state  of  the  savages  is  evident.  Their 
state  is  a  perfect  discredit  to  tiie  age  in  which  we  live." 

VVliile  I  was  taking  the  measurement  of  one  of  these 
men,  I  conld  not  but  langh  at  the  cunning  he  displayed  in 
trying  to  appropriate  one  end  of  the  tape  to  himself  I  was, 
however,  a  match  for  him  ;  and  seeing  that  I  had  detected 
his  sly  attempts,  he  put  on  a  laughing  face  and  relinquished 
the  measure.  Another  one,  an  old  man,  had  managed  to 
get  a  tin  pannikin  out  of  the  boat,  and  would  not  give  it 
vip  to  any  of  our  sailors,  until  I  came,  and  insisted  upon  its 
being  returned,  and  he  then  directly  placed  it  in  my 
hands.  That  their  cupidity  is  easily  awakened  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  I  perfectly  agree  with  what  Captain  Fitz- 
roy  has  said  on  this  subject,  and  conceive  that  they  are 
no  more  to  be  blamed  for  it,  than  civilised  Europeans 
for  yielding  to  extreme  temptation  if  placed  in  the  midst 
of  abundant  riches,  and  suffering  from  excessive  poverty. 
Kay  ;  I  rather  think  they  are  to  be  more  excused  for 
this  natural  longing  of  theirs  to  possess  our  I'iches,  even 
if  they  are  not  lauded  for  the  honesty  they  undoubtedly 
evince  in  many  of  their  transactions.  An  instance  I  will 
now  give. 

One  day  I  was  up  at  their  wigwam,  with  the  whole 
of  them  around  me,  and  I  again  vainly  endeavouring 
to  purchase  one  of  their  canoes,  when  I  saw  a  newly- 
made  cap  that  a  young  man  had  just  completed.  Wish- 
ing to  obtain  this  as  a  specimen  of  their  ingenuity,  I 
offered  two  gilt  buttons  for  it,  and  speedily  the  pur- 
chase was  effected.  The  cap  I  handed  to  the  catechist, 
Avho  was  standing  by  the  side  of  me ;  and  he,  after 
a  few  moments,  finding  it  was  quite  new,  and  there- 
fore clean,  chanced  to  put  it  in  his  breast,  his  coat 
being  buttoned — but  the  clatter  and  the  noise  that  were 
made  on  the  instant  astounded  me.  I  could  not  conceive 
what  it  was  all  for,  until  they  with  their  pointing, 
frothing,  and  vehemence,  made  me  understand  it  related 
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to  the  cap.  Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  original  owner 
regretted  his  bargain,  I  got  the  cap  from  the  catechist, 
and  was  about  to  return  it,  when  instantly  the  scene 
changed.  The  noisy  and  angry  exclamations  were  turned 
into  evident  expressions  of  delight;  and  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  cap  was  for  me  and  not  for  the  other 
person.  In  other  words,  it  appeared  that  they  fancied  the 
catechist  by  putting  the  article  in  his  breast  coat-pocket 
had  laid  claim  to  it,  instead  of  me  the  rightful  owner  ; 
and  the  moment  they  saw  I  again  had  possession  of  it 
they  were  satisfied. 

I  am  sure  my  readers  will  pardon  me  if  I  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  this  trait  in  the  character  of  these  poor 
creatures.  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  this  honest  feeling 
evinced  even  amongst  oui'selves.  How  often  do  we 
rather  try  to  overreach,  than  to  honestly  do  what  is 
riuht  between  man  and  man !  Yet  here  were  savajjes 
— literal  savages  In  name  and  primitive  garb — actually, 
not  alone  in  this  but  in  many  instances  of  bartei",  setting 
us  who  came  to  teach  them,  an  example  it  would  be  well 
if  all  of  us  more  generally  followed. 

Their  wigwams  are  not  only  well  built,  and  of  good 
size,  but  display  some  taste  and  ingenuity — primitive 
though  such  may  be.  The  last  wigwam  made  by  them 
was  about  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  ground  was  sunk 
into  a  hollow  of  some  inches  below  the  surface  ;  stout  poles 
of  a  tapering  form  are  placed  with  their  thickest  ends  in  a 
circle  on  the  ground,  and  their  points,  meeting  at  the  top, 
are  bound  together  and  then  covered  with  grass — aper- 
tures being  left  for  the  smoke  and  a  doorway.  This 
doorway,  in  the  wigwam  I  am  speaking  of,  was  made  to 
look  something  like  an  arch  by  a  curved  piece  of  timber 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  made  the 
entrance  appear  like  the  letter  h.  In  this  wigwam  the  whole 
party  took  up  their  abode,  apparently  sleeping  on  tufts  of 
grass — many  of  which  I  noticed  inside,  hanging  up  to  dry. 
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At  this  new  wigwam  I  one  day  found  the  whole  family, 
having  apparently  moved  here  from  the  old  place  I  had 
seen  them  in  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  my  visit. 
Here,  the  girl  Annunciata  seemed  to  be  even  more  attrac- 
tive than  before  ;  whether  she  thought  herself  a  belle  or  not 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  certainly  she  did  not  attempt  any 
vain  display.  Nevertheless  she  seemed  in  this  new  abode, 
where  there  was  less  dinginess  and  smoke,  considerably  more 
interesting  than  Avhen  we  first  noticed  her.  She  was,  as  I 
have  already  said,  a  rather  handsome  girl  of,  as  I  should 
imagine,  about  fifteenyears  old.  She  had  brilliant  dark  eyes, 
with  a  fairer  countenance  than  the  rest,  soft  and  ao;reeable 
features,  and  a  particularly  reserved  and  modest  deportment. 
Her  limbs  were  well  formed  ;  and  had  she  been  dressed,  or 
even  properly  washed,  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  have 
been  considered  as  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  beauty.  ■  She 
Avon  our  hearts  in  particular — I  speak  of  myself  and  wife — 
by  her  naive  manner,  her  quiet  attention  to  Avhat  we  said, 
her  gentle  ways,  ready  desire .  to  learn,  and  the  evident 
wish  she  had  to  keep  some  sort  of  garment  about  her 
when  amongst  strangers.  We  gave  her  the  name  of 
Annunciata,  from  her  similarity  in  features  to  a  girl  so 
called  that  we  knew  in  Italy.  But  all  the  women  were 
alike  as  regarded  that  deportment  which,  whether  amono-st 
civilised  or  savage,  always  tends  to  elevate  their  character 
more,  and  enhance  their  claims  to  our  respect.  They  were 
veiy  fond  of  their  children,  and  any  notice  we  took  of 
the  little  ones  always  gave  them  pleasure.  This  I  observed 
on  my  first  visit ;  and  it  was,  in  addition  to  firearms  in  my 
breast  coat-pocket,  one  of  the  means  I  was  prejiared  to 
use,  had  there  been  occasion  when  I  went  alone  amongst 
them.  A  child  in  my  arms  was,  I  considered,  a  guard 
against  any  sudden  attack  upon  me,  if  they  loved  their 
offspring  as  most  savage  tribes  do.  But  I  also  noticed  that 
their  dogs  claimed  a  large  share  of  aifectiod,  as  well  as  the 
children.      Indeed,  it  has  been   said  tha     thev  will  not 
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hesitate,  when  pressed  with  hunger,  to  first  sacrifice  the 
old  w^omen,  and  then  the  second  waves,  before  the  dogs 
will  be  attacked — but  of  this  I  have  no  proof. 

That  these  Fuegians  may  be  made  tractable  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  circumstance.  One  day  I  w^ent  on  shore 
at  Garden  Island,  accompanied  by  my  wife — she  to  bota- 
nise  and  collect,  I  to  examine  localities  and  sketch.  No 
natives  were  near  us  at  first,  but  seeing  where  we  had  gone 
to,  they  crossed  over  to  near  our  boat.  Meanwhile,  wishing 
to  be  alone,  I  sent  the  boat's  crew  away  with  my  wife,  and 
fixed  myself  within  the  fence,  at  its  entrance.  There  I 
placed  my  materials,  and  was  engaged  in  making  notes  and 
sketching,  wdien  four  of  the  natives — men — came  up  to  me, 
and  for  a  moment  felt  desirous  of  handling  my  pencils, 
crayons,  and  paints  ;  but  a  "  naw,  naw  "  (their  expression 
for  no)  and  a  frown  and  gesture  from  me,  instantly  followed, 
however,  by  a  friendly  laugh,  eliciting  one  in  return  from 
them,  stayed  their  hands  ;  and  following  my  dii-ections  they 
were  soon  seated  quietly  at  my  right-hand  side,  and  there 
they  remained — old  Sly  Boots,  Mattawa,  Dautawaie,  and 
boisterous  Jemmy — as  peaceable  and  friendly  as  any  one 
need  w^isli  them  to  be,  while  I  made  the  sketch  of  Banner 
Cove  here  giveti.  Once  they  got  tired  of  sitting  so  long 
and  rose  up  ;  but  I  speedily  had  them  squatting  again 
by  merely  uttering  a  sharp  "  iiatv,  naw,"  and  then  giving  a 
kindly  nod  and  laugh,  at  the  same  time  showing  them  Avhat 
I  was  about,  which  amused  them  greatly,  especially  on  the 
resemblance  being  pointed  out  to  them.  The  coloured 
sketches  of  the  shrubs  astonished  them  much  ;  though  it 
appeared  to  me,  from  their  talk  and  manner,  that  they 
felt  something  like  contempt  for  the  trouble  I  was  taking, 
when  I  could  gather  so  much  of  the  original  at  my  hand. 
"When  my  wife,  with  the  boat's  crew  and  ]\Ir.  P.,  returned, 
they  found  me  thus  engaged  ;  and  I  could  not  help  draw- 
ing; attention  T:o  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
present  state  of  things,  and   that  mentioned   in    "Hope 
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Deferred,"' pp.  151,  161,  190,  as  having  occurred  to  the 
party  under  Captain  Gardiner.  But  not  only  on  this  occasion 
did  I  get  on  peaceably  with  them.  Once  or  twice  I  have 
been  seated  on  a  tree  surrounded  by  the  whole  party — the 
children  at  my  side  amusing  themselves  by  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  my  book,  or  playing  with  my  pencils.  Though 
clamorous,  they  never  attempted  to  take  things  rudely  from 
me,  but  waited  -patiently  for  wdiat  I  chose  to  give  them. 
A  nod  or  frown  always  checked  their  forwardness  at 
any  time  ;  and  wdien,  on  one  occasion,  a  little  boy  mis- 
chievously threw  a  stone  towards  us,  he  w^as  instantly 
chastised  by  his  father,  when  I  looked  indignant  about  it. 
They  did  not  appear  to  know  the  use  of  tobacco  or  pipes, 
nor  understand  the  gun,  though  they  comprehended  that 
by  some  means  I  managed  to  deprive  the  birds  I  brought 
them  of  life.  I  took  care  never  to  fire  unless  sure  of  my 
aim,  and  this  convinced  them  of  my  powder  to  insure  death. 
Neither  music  nor  fix'e  makes  them  express  any  wonder. 
Late  at  night  they  go  fishing  ;  and  some  mornings,  at  low 
water,  I  have  seen  them  hunting  for  shell  fish. 

They  were  always  delighted  with  my  whistling,  dancino-, 
and  singing  amongst  them — all  speedily  imitating  and 
joining  with  me  in  the  fun ;  and  undoubtedly  it  was  a 
strange  sight,  as  I  know  some  of  my  crew  sneeringly 
thought,  to  see  me  capering  round  and  round  a  circle 
made  by  the  united  hands  of  myself  and  a  dozen  of 
these  savages,  men,  women,  and  children,  the  latter  in 
particular  screaming  with  joy  and  laughter.  But  many 
of  my  crew  could  not  understand  my  motives,  nor  wdiat 
led  me  to  do  it.  Those  who  have  been  far  afield  amidst 
wild  tribes,  will  readily  comprehend  them  One  of  the 
crew — that  crew  who  considered  themselves,  no  doubt, 
in  their  own  siglit  so  superior  to  the  poor  savages,  though 
to  my  thinking  they  were  not  always  so  (I  should  say  three 
or  four  of  them  excepted),  once  said  to  a  native,  in  my 
hearing,  "  Don't  come  near  me — you  stink,  fellow  !" 
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I  turned  round  quickly  and  said,  "B j,  a  foul  stench 

at  any  time  is  unwholesome.  You  had  better  not  subject 
yourself  to  it  any  more,  therefore  remain  in  the  boat.  I 
too  can  smell ;  but  the  smell  I  speak  of,  though  it  is  most 
intolerable,  does  not  come  from  any  of  those  savages  you 
so  much  despise.  You  can  go,  and  in  future  I  will  dispense 
with  your  attendance  on  shore." 

This  feeling  of  disdain  was  evinced  by  several  on  board. 
The  mate  once  or  twice  complained  to  me  of  the  natives, 
sayino;,  "They  were  rogues,  thieves,"  &c. ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  I  had  sent  him  with  a  boat's  crew  for  water,  he 
was  nearly  bringing  us  all  into  trouble  by,  as  he  said,  giv- 
ing them  a  good  thrashing,  had  not  my  orders  been  positive 
never  to  do  so,  else  I  should  make  it  a  subject  for  after 
investigation  before  the  authorities,  as  a  breach  of  the 
ship's  rules.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  keep 
thino-s  a  little  straight.  Any  commander  of  a  ship  will 
imderstand  this ;  for  in  a  wild  place,  away  from  every 
check  and  restraint  upon  them,  excepting  my  all  but 
unsupported  control,  I  had  many  black  looks  and  much 
insolence,  even  from  the  Union  boy  that  had  been  put 
on  board,  because  I  would  not  allow  all  hands  to  do  as 
they  liked.  Three  of  the  men,  however,  and  the  second 
mate  never  forget  their  duty  towards  me.  They  were 
steady,  ftiithful,  and  trustworthy^ 

I  found  the  Fuegians  in  tliis  place  remarkably  quick 
in  catching  our  words,  and  uttering  them  tolerably  well  ; 
and  this  led  me  to  again  consider  that  here,  amongst 
them,  ought  to  have  been  the  mission  station — always 
properly  protected,  and  with  the  vessel — not  intlie  Falkland 
Islands,  unless  the  whole  affair  is  what  has  been  said  of  it. 
Indeed,  I  see  no  more  cause  for  dread  of  them,  and  per- 
haps less,  than  there  Avould  be  in  the  case  of  any  of  those 
natives  belonging  to  the  islands  now  constantly  visited  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
an  offer  to  the  Society  for  myself  and  wife  to  stay  here  a 
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twelvemonth  for  a  fjiir  trial  upon  a  [)lan  I  would  propose, 
which  plan  would,  of  course,  include  all  the  use  of  those 
means  to  guard  against  accidents  from  unnecessary  want, 
&c.,  that  Providence  places  in  our  hands.  I  had  no  doubt, 
and  I  have  still  no  doubt,  that  a  properly  conducted  mission 
— not  a  bungling,  shamefully-managed,  money- wasted,  de- 
ceptive scheme,  but  an  honest,  sincere,  practically-directed 
mission — would  succeed,  if  somewhat  of  the  necessary 
wisdom  of  the  world  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  zeal 
of  spiritual  good. 

One  of  my  occupations  while  stopping  at  Banner  Cove 
was  to  make  a  survey  of  it,  for  general  use.  It  struck  me 
that,  perhaps,  at  some  no  distant  day,  this  snug  anchorage 
might  be  frequently  visited  ;  and  fancy  even  led  me  to  look 
forward  to  a  steamer  stationed  here  as  a  tow-boat  for 
vessels  through  the  Beagle  Channel,  and  some  of  the  inner 
passages  that  I  believe  exist,  instead  of  hammering  about 
for  a  week  or  two  trying  to  get  round  the  Horn.  The 
result  of  this  survey  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  An 
examination  of  Garden  Island  showed  me  that  it  was  most 
curiously  shaped,  and  indeed  was  all  but  two  islands  instead 
of  one,  the  larger  portions  of  it  being  united  by  a  very 
uarrrow  and  low  strip  of  land. 

At  the  north-west  corner  the  rocky  cliffs  were  high  and 
sloping.  On  the  top  the  trees  all  inclined  from  the  north- 
west, as  if  driven  in  by  some  mighty  force.  Indeed,  marks 
of  terrific  tempests  were  evident  in  all  directions.  Devas- 
tation was  spread  around  in  the  form  of  numerous  ti'ees 
uprooted,  and  torn  branches  scattered  about.  Fragments 
of  rocks,  and  fallen  masses  of  earth,  were  also  plentifully 
lying  in  my  path  as  I  clambered  along  the  steep  sides  and 
precipices.  At  one  place  on  top  was  a  remarkably  clear 
plot  of  grassy  ground.  In  shape  it  was  an  acute  triangle, 
with  its  base  to  the  cliffs  north-west,  and  its  two  other 
sides  as  evenly  and  equally  lined  with  trees  and  shrubs  as 
though  planted  so  on  purpose.     The  rest  of  that  part  of 
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Garden  Island  was  thick  scrub  and  bush,  the  hills  sloping 
down  to  the  S.W.  and  S.,  and  the  trees  there  not  so 
much  injured,  being  sheltered  from  the  S.W.  gales  by 
Picton  Island. 

On  the  N.E.  of  Garden  Island  the  cliffs  w^ere  very  bold, 
abrupt,  and  rocky.  Some  steep  precipices,  deep  gullies, 
and  ravines  gave  to  this  part  an  air  of  wild  and  romantic 
grandeur.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  get  along 
these  cliffs  ;  and  in  one  place,  where  a  very  large  cleft  in 
the  rocks  intercepted  my  way,  I  had  to  turn  back  a  little 
to  find  a  path  leading  to  the  top.  But  even  at  top  I  was 
nearly  as  badly  situated.  The  trees  and  underwood  were  so 
thickly  clustered  together  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
good  way  through  them ;  and  to  find  a  passage  I  had  to 
walk  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cliff  over  a  yawning 
gulf  where  the  sea  was  dashing  in  beneath  me,  and  where 
every  step  I  took  was  not  altogether  free  from  danger. 
Having  my  gun  with  me  I  several  times  found  it  difficult 
to  get  along ;  and  once,  had  it  not  been  for  a  stout  twig,  I 
must  have  fallen  to  some  depth.  The  rocks  here  were,  to 
my  judgment,  very  singular.  Some  of  them  on  the  lower 
cliffs  I  noticed  to  be  huge  oblong  blocks,  very  similar  in 
smoothness  and  colour  to  a  well-pohshed  Turkey-stone. 
Indeed,  so  even  was  their  surface  that  they  looked  more 
like  a  w^ork  of  art  than  of  nature.  Layers  and  streaks  of 
a  darker  and  a  lighter  colour,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  to 
two  inches  in  thickness,  ran  horizontally  along  their  front. 
These  blocks  were  probably  six  or  seven  feet  thick,  by 
twelve  or  fourteen  long. 

Near  them  I  saw  many  other  rocks,  having  numerous 
little  hollow  receptacles  like  an  oblong  bird's  nest.  Some 
of  these  had  in  them  oval  masses  of  grey  ironstone  like  a 
goose's  egg,  and  similar  to  Avhat  I  suppose  nodules  of  iron 
to  be  ;  but,  as  I  have  before  said,  being  no  geologist,  I  am 
unable  to  do  more  than  relate  what  I  saw,  and  exj^lain  it 
the  best  way  I  can. 
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From  Garden  Island  I  crossed  over  in  the  boat  again  to 
Round  Island.  This  place  is  a  mere  rock,  but  covered 
with  small  trees.  If  ever  there  is  a  station  here,  I  believe, 
according  to  a  plan  I  have  devised,  this  little  island  might 
be  made  very  useful.  At  the  eastern  point  I  erected  a 
post  as  a  mark  in  my  survey  of  the  cove. 

After  my  examination  of  Garden  Island,  and  having 
now  been  a  week  at  Banner  Cove,  during  which  we  had 
been  in  constant  and  daily  communication  with  the  natives, 
I  prepared  to  take  our  departure.  The  weather  had  been 
as  we  might  have  expected — a  day  or  two  fine,  the  re- 
mainder unsettled  and  tempestuous ;  but  upon  the  whole 
we  had  experienced  nothing  in  particular  to  trouble  us  ; 
and  I  therefore  hoped  that  we  might  yet  be  fortunate  and 
be  able  to  visit  Woollya. 

On  INIonday,  the  29th  of  October,  having  spent  a 
week  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  natives,  I  got  under 
way,  with  the  intention  of  making  an  effort  to  find  Jemmy 
Button  at  Woollya.  Loosing  our  sails  we  could  see  the 
whole  of  our  Fuegian  friends  on  shore,  assembled  on  a 
projecting  part  of  the  beach.  They  formed  in  a  thick 
cluster,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  squatting  down 
fixedly  watched  ovir  proceedings.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
were  mutually  expressing  regret  at  our  departure.  Not  a 
word — not  a  single  noisy  Yamma  Scoona ;  but  all  of 
of  them  tosrether  watchin2;  the  friendlv  stranwers  2,0  awav  ! 
It  was  not  only  a  pretty  picture — their  brown,  naked 
bodies  shining  in  the  sun,  and  contrasting  with  the  green 
bush  close  behind  and  the  white  beach  befoi'e  thera  — 
but  it  was  somewhat  affecting,  when  we  consider  that  these 
poor  savages  are  of  the  same  form  and  make  as  ourselves. 

AVe  left  Banner  Cove  by  the  same  passage  we  had 
entered  it ;  and  with  a  fair  wind,  stood  to  the  eastward 
close  in  with  the  land,  sounding  as  we  went  along. 

And  now  it  is  necessary  to  aay  a  few  words  as  to  what 
I  intended  to  do  next. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  my  plan  was,  to  try  and 
ascertain  if  Captain  Fitzroy's  proteg^,  Jemmy  Button, 
was  alive  at  Woollya,  for  by  his  means,  it  was  hoped,  much 
good  might  be  done  amongst  his  fellow-countrymen ;  but 
to  reach  Woollya  was  no  easy  task.  In  the  first  place, 
according  to  the  almost  constantly  prevailing  winds  from 
the  westward,  it  Avas  dead  to  windward,  and  would  require 
both  time,  and  the  watching  of  favourable  opportunities, 
to  reach  it.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  in  a  part  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  never  visited  by  civilized  men,  and 
only  known  from  its  discovery  by  Captain  Fitzroy  in 
1831-4.  Nothing  but  an  outline  of  the  approaches  to  it 
had  been  marked  upon  the  chart,  as  it  was  conceived  to  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  do  more ;  AYooilya  being  situated 
upon  the  shores  of  inland  Avaters,  and  not  likely  to  be  ever 
brought  into  use  for  mercantile  or  general  purposes. 
Lastly,  it  was  the  abode,  as  I  was  cautioned,  "  of  numerous 
natives  who  could  surround  us  with  a  hundred  canoes  at 
once,  and  if  caught  in  a  storm  and  our  sails  were  to  split 
we  should  probably  never  be  heard  of  any  more ;  while  if 
becalmed  or  at  anchor,  the  number  of  the  natives  would 
make  our  position  very  dangerous."*  Thus  Woollya, 
though  in  some  respects  desirable  to  reach,  was  in  others 
a  place  that  requii'ed  from  me  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
about  visiting.  And  here,  the  way  in  which  the  committee 
at  home  or  their  secretaiy  managed  matters,  or  perhaps,  as 
it  now  appears,  the  policy  they  punued  with  regard  towards 
me,  became  a  principal  source  of  all  my  difficulty.  Were 
I  to  give  but  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  correspondence  I 
possess,  this  would  soon  be  understood,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
many  who  read  this  narrative  would  express  a  little  of  the 
indignation  I  cannot  help  occasionnlly  feeli:iig  when  I  think 
of  it.  Contradictions — plausible  inducements  held  out  one 
moment — fears  and  doubts  (not  of  me,  but)  as  to  the  dan- 
gers, &Co,  thrown  in  my  way  the  next.  I  teas  to  do  so  and 
*  Letter  from  Committee. 
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SO  ;  but,  if  I  did,  I  should  go  flatly  iu  the  face  of  advice  and 
cautions  to  the  contrary  that  they,  the  committee,  sent  me 
out  from  an  eminent  naval  officer,  who  I  did  not  then  know 
was  actually  one  of  the  committee.  That  the  reader  may 
judge  of  the  difficulty  I  was  thus  placed  in,  as  1  now  most 
firmly  believe  purposely,  I  will  refer  to  my  instructions 
given  at  page  21,  and  then  beg  the  perusal  of  the 
following: — 

"  Go  no  further  west  than  Banner  Cove — great  risk 
beyond  from  number  of  natives. 

"  Ponsonby  Sound,  no  anchorage,  except  small  cove  at 
"\Yoollya  with  very  deep  water,  and  not  well  sheltered  ; 
natives  very  numerous — 100  canoes  may  be  round  at  once. 
If  calm  or  at  anchor  near  Woollya,  the  natives  make  it 
very  dangerous.  The  Beagle  Channel  beyond  Bloomfield 
Harbour  and  Ponsonby  Sound  are  the  most  dangerous 
parts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  But,  if  necessaiy  to  visit  these 
parts,  carefully  wait  in  Packsaddle  or  Orange  Bay,  and 
watch  for  a  time  after  a  round  of  gales  when  the  bai'ometer 
indicates  well  for  running  over  to  Woollya  and  getting 
back  without  anchoring;  and  this  only  in  the  longest 
days." 

Now  what  was  I  to  do  in  this  difficulty  ?  If  I  went,  and 
anything  of  harm  occurred,  it  would  be  said,  why  did  you 
go  when  you  had  been  cautioned  to  the  contrary,  and 
knew  the  extreme  danger  ?  If  I  did  not  go,  it  would  be 
said  that  I  was  not  employing  the  vessel  as  she  ought  to 
be  employed  in  taking  her  wheresoever  it  was  understood 
by  the  friends  of  the  Society  she  was  to  go.  Betwixt 
these  two  opposite  positions  I  found  myself  placed  in  diffi- 
culty ;  but,  as  I  have  before  observed,  I  soon  determined 
to  follow  my  own  judgment,  and  merely  take  my  instruc- 
tions for  my  rule  and  guidance.  I  therefore  thus  mentally 
summed  up  all  the  pros  and  cons,  and  said  in  my  mind,  as 

I  beg  leave  to  say  now,  "  Thank  you,  Captain ,  for 

your  cautions  and  your  advice.    It  is  well  meant,  an  d  it  is 
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good ;  but  3'ou  do  not  kuow  me.  I  accept  the  chart  you 
have  thus  as  it  were  given  me  of  the  dangers  in  the 
way,  and  will  endeavour,  God  willing,  to  steer  clear  of 
them.  But  go  I  will.  My  instructions  tell  me  to  go ;  the 
friends  of  the  work  in  a  measure  expect  it ;  the  mission 
Avill  be  benefited  if  I  succeed  ;  and,  therefore,  my  course 
shall  be  westward  ho!  for  Woollya.  Taking  your  own 
gallant  self  as  an  example,  and  bearing  in  mind  that,  as 
I  have  been  told,  Avhat  in  your  high  naval  post  you  deter- 
mine to  do,  that  you  attempt,  no  matter  what  rocks  or 
shoals  or  grim-looking  batteries  of  iron  may  be  in  the  way, 
I  will  also  strive  to  do  the  same,  and,  merely  keeping  the 
cautions  and  prudent  advice  in  my  head,  throw  all  timidity 
and  nervovis  hesitation  away." 

For  AYoollya,  south  about,  as  advised,  if  I  could,  I 
would  now  txy,  and  accordingly  this  morning  ran  out  of 
Banner  Cove  and  stood  along  Picton  Island  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  the  reader  w^ill  refer  to  the  map  he  will  see  that 
the  numerous  openings  between  islands  present  more  than 
one  route  by  which  a  vessel  can  get  along  to  places  west 
of  our  present  position ;  and,  therefore,  that  I  had  a  choice 
in  the  way  I  should  go,  in  order  to  get  into  the  Packsaddle 

Bay,  named  by  Captain .     But  in  this  I  allowed  the 

wind  to  determine  for  me.  If  it  held  on  to  the  north- 
west I  would  go  between  Picton  and  Lennox  Islands,  and 
throvigh  Goree  Roads  into  Nassau  Bay  ;  if  it  came  to 
the  soiith-west  I  must  bear  off  through  Richmond  Roads, 
or  anchor  there,  which  would  probably  be  most  advisable. 
And  this,  as  -svill  be  seen,  I  found  it  necessary  to  do. 
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Departure  ft'om  Banner  Cove. — Bad  Weather. — Visit  Lennox  Island. — 
Interview  with  the  Natives  there. — Some  of  them  very  fine  Men. — 
Two  of  the  Boys  come  on  board,  but  will  not  stay  for  long. — Author's 
Disbelief  in  the  Probabihty  of  getting  them  to  the  Mission  Station. — 
Unwise  to  attempt  it. — ^Leave  Lennox  Cove  for  the  Westward. — 
Caught  in  a  heavy  Gale. — Dangerous  Position  of  the  Ship. — Run  to 
Goree  Roads  for  Shelter  and  anchor  there  in  Safety. —  Thoughts  as  to 
renewing  the  Attempt  for  getting  to  Woollya. — Determine  to  try 
the  Beagle  Channel. — Make  sail  with  a  fair  Wind  in  that  Direction. — 
Pretty  Scenery  and  beautiful  Weather. — Enter  the  Beagle  Channel. 

When  we  left  Banner  Cove  the  wind  was  moderate, 
and  the  weather  fine  and  tolerably  clear;  and  thus  it 
continued  while  we  rapidly  ran  along  Picton  Island,  turn- 
ing Anxious  Point,  and  crossing  over  our  old  anchorage  of 
the  night  Ave  had  first  arrived  here.  But  at  this  part  I 
found  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  great  caution.  The  kelp 
became  very  thick,  and  the  soundings  were  different  to 
those  marked  on  the  chart,  being  considerably  less.  I 
therefore  ran  a  little  off  the  shore  to  deepen  the  water, 
although  if  I  was  going  into  Goree  Roads  I  did  not  wish 
to  lose  an  inch  of  my  Aveatherly  position.  Goree  Boads, 
however,  it  was  not  to  be  ;  for,  before  we  bad  reached  the 
south  point  of  Picton  the  weather  quickly  changed,  and 
heavy  squalls  from  the  westward  showed  me  that  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  it.  The  soundings  continued  to 
decrease,  and  where  I  expected  to  find  seven  fathoms  I 
only  had  three  and  three-quarters.  This  was  near  the 
extreme  of  the  island,  and  opposite  to  where  I  could  see  a 
wigwam  and  some  more  of  the  natives,  but  it  was   now 
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blowing  too  strong  to  pay  any  attention  to  them.  As  we 
shot  out  from  under  the  land  the  wind  came  with  such 
force  as  to  compel  me  to  take  in  two  reefs,  then  the  fore- 
sail, and  finally  the  topsail.  A  short  jump  of  a  sea  got 
up ;  and  the  hail  squalls  were  so  fast  and  furious  that  I 
hesitated  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  run 
back  under  the  lee  of  Picton  again,  until  I  perceived 
we  could  head  up,  though  only  just  head  up,  for  the  cove 
in  Lennox  Island.  Thither  then  we  went  under  what 
sail  we  could  carry,  and,  after  passing  across  the  channel 
between  the  two  islands,  we  fortunately  obtained  a  lee  and 
smooth  water  only  in  time  before  one  of  the  heaviest 
squalls  we  had  yet  experienced  of  snow  and  hail  and  wind 
burst  upon  us.  Over  us  it  went,  pitilessly  driving  its  keen 
and  cutting  shower  of  icy  particles  in  our  face,  and  all  but 
blinding  our  eyes  as  we  dashed  by  sundry  rocks  and 
shallow  places  towards  an  anchorage.  But  we  could  not 
heed  it.  The  canvas  we  had  on  the  ship  was  none  too 
much ;  and  dropping  the  peak,  and  then  hoisting  it  again 
as  soon  as  the  heaviest  of  the  squall  passed,  sufficed  to 
save  our  spars.  In  a  few  moments  more  we  were  near  a 
" cove,'  as  it  is  called,  where  I  purposed  anchoring.  It 
was  on  the  other  side  of  some  rocky  patches  round  the  end 
of  which  we  must  go.  Fortunately  we  were  able  to  do 
this  comfortably ;  and,  about  noon,  anchored  in  3  fathoms 
water,  which  afterwards,  as  the  tide  fell,  shallowed  to 
two  and  a  half  fathoms.  Giving  the  ship  about  30 
fathoms  chain,  such  being  always  best,  so  as  to  keep 
clear  of  the  anchor,  sails  were  furled,  and  everything 
again  made  snug  and  secure.  Snowstorms,  showers,  and 
squalls  now  came  on  in  rapid  succession ;  and  soon  the  hills 
and  surrounding  scenery  were  covered  with  a  mantle  of 
white,  very  different  to  the  look  they  presented  in  the  early 
morning.  The  wind,  however,  went  down  after  3  o'clock, 
and  by  5  p.m.  it  was  more  moderate,  with  something  of  a 
thaw. 
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By  this  time  I  had  had  leisure  to  look  about  me.  I 
found  we  were  in  a  small  and  shallow  place  formed  by  a 
projecting  reef  on  the  north ;  Lennox  Island  with  a  sandy 
beach  on  the  west ;  a  long  low  spit  partly  covered  at  high 
water,  and  connected  with  a  rugged  rocky  island,  on  the 
south  and  S.S.E. ;  and  another  island  very  close  behind  us 
on  the  east.  Between  this  last  island  and  the  other  one, 
there  appeared  a  narrow  passage  leading  out  to  sea  ;  but  it 
Avas  between  the  reef  of  rocks  on  the  north  and  this  island 
behind  us  that  we  had  come  in.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  this  was  not  nearly  so  good  a  place  to  be  in  as 
Banner  Cove ;  for,  besides  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  a 
heavy  swell  rolled  in,  and  caused  much  unpleasant  motion. 
Looking  around  us  I  perceived  by  the  smoke  on  shore  that 
there  wei'e  natives  here  also ;  and  directly  the  wind  abated, 
towards  evening,  they  came  off  to  us — two  men  and  two 
women.  If  I  had  thought  well  of  the  appearance  of  the 
natives  in  Banner  Cove,  I  had  still  more  reason  to  think 
well  of  those  here ;  for  without  the  smallest  exaggeration, 
I  consider  two  of  the  men  we  met  with  were  really  very 
fine  specimens  of  the  human  race.  One  of  these  two  was 
now  in  the  canoe,  and  we  were  all  struck  with  his  exceed- 
ingly good  looks  and  great  physical  development.  Like 
the  Picton  islanders  they  yelled  as  if  trying  to  force  the 
words  into  our  heads ;  .ind  like  them,  also,  they  soon 
became  very  friendly  with  us.  I  gave  them  a  few  trifles, 
and  before  dark  they  returned  on  shore,  as  it  was  still 
blowing  rather  fresh. 

W'^e  remained  at  this  place  part  of  two  days.  I  found 
only  one  wMgwam  on  the  main  island  where  I  landed,  and 
its  occupants  wei'C  the  two  men  and  their  wives,  with  the 
three  children  that  had  visited  us  on  board.  I  stopped 
some  short  time  with  them,  and  then  walking  along  the 
beach,  accompanied  by  the  man  I  have  mentioned  as  being 
so  good-looking,  went  with  him  into  the  wood  to  search 
for  something  he  wanted.     This  1  found  was  a  bird  ;  and 
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having  my  gun  with  iiie,  it  was  clear,  by  his  making  signs 
for  me  to  shoot,  that  he  understood  what  it  could  do.  I 
inferred,  therefore,  tliat  Lennox  Cove  had  been  often 
visited  by  civilized  men,  Avho  made  the  natives  familiar 
with  the  sight  of  fire-arms. 

As  it  was  getting  close  to  dinner  hour,  I  intimated  to 
my  companion  that  I  must  now  return,  as  I  was  hungry  ; 
Avhereupon  he  requested  me  to  follow  him,  all  the  time 
patting  and  hugging  me  (rather  too  close  to  be  pleasant), 
and  in  a  moment  or  two  he  had  brouglit  me  to  a  beech- 
tree  having  some  large  excrescences,  on  which  there  was 
a  quantity  of  the  edible  fungus.  This  he  gathered  by 
handfuls,  and  himself,  first  of  all,  eating,  he  then  offered 
some  to  me.  To  gratify  him  I  tasted  it,  but  found  it  so 
insipid  as  to  prevent  my  indulging  the  evident  desire  he 
had  for  me  to  satisfy  my  hunger,  as  he  was  doing. 

I  now  crossed  over  to  a  small  island,  where  I  observed 
more  smoke.  There  I  found  another  solitary  family,  consist- 
ing of  one  man,  his  old  blind  r.iother,  and  three  boys.  This 
wigwam  was  prettily  situated  in  a  small  valley,  surrounded 
by  evergreens.  This  man  Avas  the  other  individual  I  have 
spoken  of  as  being  much  difterent  to  the  notion  we  have  of 
the  Fuegians.  He  was  erect,  powerful,  tolerably  well  pro- 
portioned, and  showed  signs  of  possessing  great  physical 
strength.  Like  all  his  brethren,  he  wore  nothing  round 
him,  and  a  shirt  T  afterwards  gave  him  I  have  reason  to 
believe  was  torn  up  and  divided  fairly.  Two  of  the  boys 
in  this  family  willingly  came  off  to  the  ship  in  our  boat, 
their  father  himself  taking  them  to  the  beach,  and  leaving 
them  with  us.  One  of  them  was  a  shrewd  knowing  lad  of 
about  14,  the  other  a  pretty  looking  little  fellow  of  about 
6  years  old.  They  remained  with  us  that  afternoon,  and 
received  some  presents  ami  trifling  articles  to  clothe  them. 
But  I  could  not  induce  them  to  stay  ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
likely  any  of  them  will,  by  fair  means,  be  got  to  visit 
the  mission  station.     There  w^as  everywhere  a  great  repug- 
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nance  shown  to  our  having  possession  of  the  children  after 
a  certain  length  of  time.  One  of  these  began  to  cry 
bitterly ;  and  my  wife  had  mnch  trouble  in  attempting  to 
pacify  the  little  fellow,  the  father  on  shore  shouting  and 
making  signs  for  us  to  return  his  children ;  I  therefore 
landed  them^  and  they  were  much  pleased  to  get  to  their 
home  again.  I  did  not  consider  it  at  all  prudent  to  do  any- 
thino;  rashlv,  as  the  catechist  tried  to  nrofe  me,  in  taking 
these  poor  boys  away.  I  must  admit  that  there  was  what 
might  be  called  a  great  temptation  to  do  so,  and  I  should 
no  doubt  have  been  well  thought  of  had  I  brought  two 
real  live  Fuegians  off  as  a  trophy  for  the  committee  in 
their  pamphlets  to  tell  the  public  that  "native  boys  were 
AT  THE  MISSION  STATION,"  &c.,  &c. ;  but  despite  this,  and 
the  natural  desire  on  my  own  part  to  have  one  of  the  lads 
and  see  what  could  be  made  of  him,  I  saAV  upon  the  instant 
that  the  risk  was  too  great.  I  do  not  mean  present  risk, 
but  risk  to  the  future.  It  would,  nay,  I  feel  convinced  it 
will,  be  ruin  to  the  mission  if  any  abduction  of  these 
poor  ignorant  natives  takes  place.  They  cannot  under- 
stand the  reason ;  they  only  know,  or  care  to  know,  that 
tlicir  children  are  taken  from  them  by  the  white  man ; 
and  very  probably  some  sort  of  retaliation  will  occur. 

As  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  feeling  I  will 
briefly  relate  Avhat  happened  in  a  part  of  Australia  I 
once  visited.  It  was  among;  a  tribe  of  wild  natives  on 
the  Clarence  River,  away  from  the  settlements ;  and  where 
only  a  couple  of  European  families  had  located  themselves. 
The  heads  of  these  families  were  shipwrights ;  and  they 
had  settled  here  on  account  of  the  cedar  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which,  being  plentiful,  enabled  them  to  work  at  their 
trade,  and  make  a  fair  thing  of  it.  One  or  two  schooners 
had  been  built  by  them ;  and  during  the  time  I  was  there 
they  were  at  work  upon  another.  Many  of  the  natives 
helped  them — that  is,  would  fetch  and  carry,  and  even  do 
odd  jobs  about  the  vessel.     They  Avere  on  the  most  friendly 
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terms  with  the  two  families ;  and,  though  sometimes  very 
numerous,  they  never  once,  during  the  seven  years  these 
shipwriglits  were  there,  attempted  to  molest  them.  At 
length,  as  1  have  since  heard,  the  scliooner  being  completed, 
was  launched,  rigged,  and  fitted  for  sea.  She  went  to 
Sydney,  one  of  her  builders  going  in  her  to  receive 
payment  from  the  person  who  had  bought  her.  He  un- 
fortunately took  with  him  a  native  black,  or  two,  though 
I  am  not  sure  about  the  two,  and  was  never  again  heard 
of  after  being  seen  in  a  gale  of  wind  on  their  return  back. 
It  is  supposed  the  schooner  foundered,  and  that  poor 
Mr.  Chowne  had  thus  literally  built  his  own  coffin  and 
perished  in  it.  Time  passed  on ;  and  the  natives  at  tlie 
shipwright's  yard  began  to  make  troublesome  inquiries  of 
the  brother  shipwright  as  to  what  had  become  of  their 
companions.  He,  a  brother  by  kin  of  the  lost  one,  was, 
with  his  own  wife  and  the  widow  of  Mr.  Chowne,  that 
much  afflicted  as  to  be  unable  to  disgviise  the  truth,  and 
consequently  affixirs  soon  became  too  serious  to  allow 
of  their  remaining  there  any  longer.  The  natives  were 
continually  demanding  their  companions  ;  and,  finally, 
matters  looked  so  threatenino;  that  the  Chownes  had  to 
depart ;  and  as  my  informant  told  me,  the  place  had 
to  be  vacated,  owing  to  the  determination  of  the 
blacks  to  be  revenged  upon  some  whites,  for,  as  they 
supposed,  making  away  with  their  fellows.  I  remem- 
ber one  of  these  same  blacks  I  had  on  board  my 
own  little  vessel.  I  took  him  to  pilot  me  down,  which 
they  can  do  very  well  by  signs,  and  broken  words ;  and  I 
tried  to  induce  him  to  go  on  with  me  to  Sydney,  which  he 
at  first  promised  to  do,  but  afterwards  refused  when  we 
got  in  sight  of  the  sea,  and  he  had  to  bid  adieu  to  his 
companions. 

Thus,  then,  I  infer  that  it  will  be  not  only  a  most 
unchristian  but  a  dangerous  plan  to  attempt  taking  any  of 
the  natives  away.     If  the  mission  -wishes  to  be  success- 
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ful  let  it  go  amongst  them  as  I  did,  and  by  gaining  tLeir 
confidence  and  good- will  be  enabled  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
future  civilization  and  Christianity,  the  growth  of  which 
must  be  a  work  of  time  as  well  as  one  of  watchful  care  and 
perseverance.  These  remarks,  or  something  to  the  same 
purport,  were  sent  home  by  me  when  I  wrote  an  account  of 
this  interview  with  the  Fuegians ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  committee  have  put  quite  a  different  construction  on 
my  words,  and  made  me  appear  to  say  the  contrary.  My 
letter  to  them  will,  however,  wholly  disprove  this,  and 
show  that  I  spoke  my  sentiments  as  I  have  here  expressed 
them. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  of  our  being  in  Lennox 
Cove  was,  at  six  o'clock,  very  fine ;  and,  as  there  seemed  to 
be  a  hope  of  our  making  some  jirogress  westward,  I  got 
under  way  witli  a  northerly  wind,  and  ran  out  through 
the  narrow  passage,  rocky  and  frowning  on  both  sides, 
that  existed  between  Luff  Island  and  East  Island.  There 
Avas  sufficient  depth  of  water,  but  not  too  much  room  for 
working.  However,  with  a  fair  and  gentle  breeze  we 
easily  got  through,  and  soon  afterwards  rounded  the  outer 
rocks  facing  the  Southern  Ocean.  Here,  though  it  was 
smooth  water,  owing  to  the  wind  being  o/f  shore,  yet  there 
was  a  very  heavy  swell  tumbling  in  fx'om  the  S.W. ; 
and  the  glass  being  also  very  unsettled  it  made  me  rather 
doubtful  about  the  day  continuing  so  fine  as  it  had  com- 
menced. Nevertheless  I  held  on,  steering  from  point  to 
point  as  close  in  with  the  land  as  possible. 

Previous  to  my  leaving  the  anchorage  I  had  put 
in  a  couple  of  reefs,  having  now  become  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  sudden  and  heavy  changes  in  the 
weather  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  I  did  so,  for  when  we 
were  off  an  extreme  point  of  land  called  Cape  Caro- 
line, in  Lennox  Island,  the  wind  began  to  head  us, 
and  to  puft"  up  briskly  and  sharply.  To  my  vexation 
it  speedily  got  more  and  more  against  us,  and  became 
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SO  unsteady  iu  force  that  sometimes  I  could  set  the 
outer  jib,  and  at  others  could  hardly  bear  the  standing 
jib.  Still  we  made  some  progress,  though  slantingly,  in 
the  way  Ave  wished  ;  and  when  abreast  of  Goree  Roads, 
though  well  to  the  southward  of  them,  I  began  to  hope 
that  one  of  the  anchorages  towards  which  our  bow  pointed 
would  receive  us,  either  Gretton  Harbour  or  Middle 
Cove  in  Wollaston  Island,  now  right  ahead  at  no  great 
distance.  But  in  this  hope  we  were  mistaken.  The 
morning  that  had  been  so  faii%  was  by  this  time,  near 
1 1  o'clock,  dark  and  gloomy,  with  many  symptoms  of  bad 
weather.  The  sea,  too,  was  not  only  rising  rapidly,  biit 
situated  as  we  were,  light,  and  with  boats  hung  in  the  waist 
davits,  dangerously  so.  It  was  a  short  abrupt  broken 
ground  sea;  and  I  should  undoubtedly  have  run  back  to 
Avhere  we  had  come  from,  but  as  the  wind  was  now  blowing 
we  could  not  again  get  in  there.  Therefore  there  Avas  no 
alternative  except  holding  on  and  striving  to  get  over  to 
Wollaston. 

In  this,  however,  we  were  also  foiled.  At  eleven  o'clock 
a  terrific  gale  burst  on  us  from  the  westward,  heeling  the 
ship  over  with  the  weight  of  the  blast  until  I  thought  she 
would  hardly  recover  her  balance  again.  Everything  was 
of  course  let  go  by  the  run ;  but  the  noise  of  the  Avind 
and  the  sea  that  broke  over  us  Avas  so  great  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  myself  heard.  The  leeboat,  Avell 
secured  by  her  gripes  and  extra  lashings,  was  so  lifted 
about  in  her  davits  as  the  sea  struck  heavily  imder  her, 
that  I  Avondered  to  see  her  safe  for  a  moment.  To  get 
her  in  somehow  Avas  necessary,  and  do  it  Ave  must.  Ac- 
cordingly do  it  Ave  did,  though  not  until  the  gale  liaA'ing 
floAvn  round  to  the  S.W.  had  made  us  take  in  all  sail  and 
heave-to.  The  moment  this  Avas  done,  and  deeming  it 
possible  Ave  might  be  driven  Avell  out  to  sea,  I  had  the  spare 
chain  put  beloAV  from  the  deck ;  the  ancliors  Avell  secured, 
and  the  cutter  taken  Inboard  and  laid   as  best  Ave   could 
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along  the  waist.     But  it  was  really  a  fearful  time  of  it. 
Every  man  of  us  was   working  amidst  tons   of  water  that 
poured   on    board    everywhere    but    aft.       The    sea    was 
like   a  boiling  maelstrom.     It  played  around  us  in  raging 
heaps,  with  that  cross  direction  that   makes  it  always  so 
much  worse.     Our  galley  fire  was  literally  washed  away, 
though  the  extra  chain  fastenings  I  had  put  to  everything 
on  deck  prevented  a  single  thing  being   taken  overboard ; 
but  our  chain  horse  that  traversed  the  deck  for  the  fore- 
staysail  sheet  to  run  upon  snapped  like  a  thread  just  before 
we  took  the  sail  off.      This  was  the  only  damage,  except 
that  nobody  could  get  any  dinner ;  and  as  it  was  bitter  cold, 
and  I  had  no  spirits  on  board,  all  the  small  quantity  allowed 
having  been   consumed,   I    served  out   some  of  my  own 
private  stock  of  wine.     And  well  the  men  needed  it.      The 
hail,  the  snow,  sleet,  rain,  wind,  and  sea  pelted  upon  us  in 
regular  Cape  Horn  fashion  ;   and  to  add  to  our  annoyance 
the  two  rocky  islands   of  Jerhalten   and   Sesambre  were 
now  close   under  our  lee,  with  the  Evouts  ahead.     Room 
between  the  latter  and  the  former  of  course   there  was  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  do  aught   except   keep  the   ship 
hove-to   under  a  close  reefed  fore-and-aft  foresail,  and  let 
her  drift  where  she  would.     To  show  a  bit  more  canvas 
would  have   torn  the  ship  to  pieces  in  those  wretched  seas, 
even  if  the  masts  would  have  stood.     I  therefore  watched 
her  drift  with  great  anxiety.     It  was  dead  upon  the  outer 
rocks  of  Sesambre.  It  would  never  do.   Wear  ship  I  must, 
and  so  I   told   the    mate;    but   he    said  it  was  madness 
to  attempt  it.      And  yet,  whenever  the  dense  masses  of 
hail  and  sleet  cleared  a  little,  I  could  see   our  approach 
to  the  rocks  was  nearer  and  nearer.     Something  must  be 
done.     We    would    try  and    forge    her  ahead   a   bit.      A 
half  mile  ahead   would  do  it,  and   therefore  splicing  the 
fore-horse,  I  set  the  staysail  reefed.     It  was  too  much  ! 
Even  that  small  portion  of  canvas  made  the  little  vessel 
plunge  too  heavily.     It  was  therefore  hauled  down,  and 
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again  I  liad  to  coixij)i-ess  my  lips  and  watch  the  ugly  rocks 
with  the  furious  sea  breaking  upon  them  close  upon 
our  lee.  I  must  confess  it  was  a  most  unpleasant  time  ; 
and  my  wife,  the  boy,  the  catechist,  and  I  suspect  one  or  two 
of  the  men,  were  not  a  little  frightened. — And  no  wonder, 
for  nothing  could  be  done  !  The  wild  waves  leaped  and 
dashed  about  in  such  a  fui*ious  manner ;  the  awful  blasts  of 
wind,  more  like  continuous  thunderclaps,  were  so  truly 
frightful ;  the  cutting  hail,  and  frequently  obstructed  view 
of  the  dangerous  land  and  rocks  towards  which  Ave  were 
driving,  Avere  so  paralyzing,  that  I  Avas  not  surprised  at  any 
alarm  felt  amongst  us.  1  will  say  nothing  for  myself  I 
have  a  strange  excitable  fancy  for  these  scenes.  I  almost 
revel  in  tliem  ;  and  the  more  the  danger  the  more  careless 
of  it  (but  not  unprepared  for  it)  I  become.  So  now,  \felt 
the  danger,  but  I  knetc  it ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  danger 
is,  as  my  brother  mariners  can  tell,  half  the  battle  Avon. 

Here,  then,  I  had  this  knoAvledge ;  and  finding  the  gale 
still  hauling  south  of  south-Avest,.  I  took  advantage  of  a 
particular  moment  to  effect  a  necessary  manoeuvre,  and  try 
to  remove  the  ship  from  her  present  dangerous  position.  I 
noticed  that  the  heaviest  squalls  came  from  more  south 
than  the  steadier  gale,  and  therefore  gave  an  order  which, 
should  any  of  my  officers  or  men  read  this,  Avill,  perhajis, 
be  thus  satisfactorily  explained  to  them,  as  they  seemed  so 
openly,  at  the  time,  to  wonder  at  it.  In  the  midst  of  one 
of  those  hoAvling  blasts  I,  at  half-past  tAvelve,  successfully 
wore  ship  by  setting  the  jib  and  staysail,  and  then  bringing 
her  round  on  the  other  tack  with  a  double-reefed  mainsail 
on  her  and  then  the  low  topsaiL  It  ansAvered  !  Plunging, 
lurching,  and  taking  seas  in  and  over  her,  she  slowly 
moved  ahead.  A  break  in  the  dense  gloom  of  hail  and 
snow  around  showed  me  Jerhalten  now  upon  our  lee,  but 
Avith  a  good  heading  past  it.  We  should  clear  all !  If — 
that  was  the  point — if  Ave  could  but  stand  our  present 
canvas.    Fortunately  Ave  did  ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  that 
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half  hour  as  I  swung  along  the  quarter-deck,  to  appearance 
frantically  clutching  at  the  weather  ropes  as  they  bellied  out 
in  the  wind,  while  they  danced  about  in  all  directions. 
Walk,  of  course,  I  could  not.  Few  could  even  move  from 
the  grip  of  some  rope  or  spar ;  but  habit  accustoms  one  to 
this  spasmodic  locomotion  in  heavy  weather.  Knowledge 
of  a  ship's  movements  gives  a  person^power  to  make  a  hasty 
spring  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  thus,  while  the 
vessel  is  sending  her  bows  right  under  water,  and  turning 
her  side  almost  horizontal  instead  of  the  natural  perpen- 
dicular, you  can  manage  occasionally  to  get  a  yard  or 
two  for  exercise  of  the  limbs.  A  miss,  however,  of  your 
intended  hold  will  often  send  you  Avhere  least  expected  ; 
and  with  a  terrible  force,  having  nothing  to  arrest  your 
progress,  you  fly  to  leeward  against  the  rails,  or  lay 
your  body  flut  in  a  rush  fo  water  at  the  gangway. 

For  half  an  hour  did  I  keep  up  the  sort  of  locomotion 
I  have  named,  intently  watching  sail  and  spar,  and 
striving  now  to  make  in  for  Goree  Roads,  to  windward 
of  which  we  were  well  heading.  At  a  quarter  past  one 
the  lulls  were  more  frequent,  and  though  the  squalls 
were  equally  as  heavy,  I  ventured  to  let  one  reef  out  of 
the  mainsail,  foresail,  and  forestaysail.  This  helped  the 
little  vessel  considerably.  She  moved  ahead  well,  but 
with  a  most  furious  motion ;  plunging  and  driving  like  a 
wild  war  horse  restrained  in  its  speed.  Nevertheless  she 
cleared  the  islands ;  and,  finally,  after  as  severe  a  thrashing 
as  ever  she  had  yet  received,  she  got  up  well  to  wind- 
ward of  Goree. 

At  half-past  three  p.m.  we  were  abreast  of  Navarin 
Island,  and  therefore  able  to  bear  away  for  an  anchorage. 
Joyfully  this  was  done ;  and  in  another  half  hour  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  quantity  of  kelp,  with  five 
and  six  fathoms  smooth  water,  and  running  up  the  roads. 
I  kept  in  as  close  as  possible  with  the  lead  going,  got 
the    cables   up   and    anchors   ready,  and  soon   afterwards 
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edged  in  under  a  slightly  projecting  point  and  anchored. 
Forty-five  fathoms  of  chain  were  immediately  given,  the 
sails  furled,  all  made  snug ;  and  after  another  glass  of 
Avine  to  the  men,  who  deserved  it,  I  set  the  proper 
anchor  watch,  and  went  below  to  change  my  soaking 
gainiients,  all  hands  in  turn  doing  the  same. 

Glad  enough  was  I  that  we  had  managed  to  get  hold 
of  an  anchorage  ;  for,  though  it  may  be,  and  is,  common 
enough  to  talk  of  gales  and  to  speak  of  them  as  terx-ific, 
J  et  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  in  the  one  of  this  day, 
and  others  I  shall  have  to  mention,  I  rather  underrate  than 
overrate.  Indeed  no  one  can  well  describe  the  tremendous 
force  of  some  of  the  gales  of  wind  experienced  in  these 
jjlaces. 

I  left  directions  that  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  I  was 
to  be  called,  and  informed  how  the  weather  was ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, at  the  appointed  time,  I  received  an  intimation 
that  the  Avind  was  in  the  same  quarter,  but  very  unsteady 
in  its  force.  I  dressed  and  went  on  deck.  The  morning 
had  commenced  rather  gloomy,  but  I  had  observed  that 
the  glass  was  rising  steadily,  and  I  therefore  augured  a 
fine  day.  I  Avas,  however,  puzzled  what  to  do.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  to  the  westward  a])peared  very  great, 
unless  I  took  time  and  watched  every  opportunity.  Yet 
to  lay  about  at  anchor  in  wild  aud  desolate  places  is 
almost  as  bad,  in  one  sense,  as  being  in  gales  of  wind ;  for, 
in  the  latter,  you  do  haA'c  something  to  give  emplo3'ment  to 
your  men,  whereas,  in  the  former,  nothing  at  all  can  be 
done,  not  even,  in  most  cases,  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
ship.  As  to  myself,  I  was  never  troubled  with  eiiniii:  I 
ever  had,  in  my  book?  and  studies,  constant  occupation  ; 
but  the  case  was  vastly  different  with  my  men.  To  them  a 
day  at  anchor  in  an  oi)cn  roadstead  Avas  a  day  completely 
Avasted,  mentally  and  bodily — nor  could  I  help  it.  It  Avas 
therefore  anything  but  desirable  to  lay  too  long  in  one 
place,  even  if  the  only  change  made  aams  that  of  going 
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a  few  miles.  Now  this  morning,  in  accordance  with  a 
custom  of  mine,  I  had,  before  rising,  considered  and 
reconsidered  what  it  would  be  best  to  do.  Foiled  in  my 
efforts  to  get  west  through  Nassau  Bay,  I  turned  my 
thoughts  to  the  Beagle  Channel.  In  the  freshness  of  a 
mind  strengthened  by  a  sound  sleep  of  some  few  hours, 
there  is  always  more  chance  of  better  ideas  and  judgment, 
than  at  the  close  of  perhaps  a  weary  day,  when  the  mental 
faculties,  as  well  as  bodily  powers,  have  been  in  full  play 
f  jr  some  length  of  time.  I  have  therefore  generally  made 
it  a  rule  to  obtain  a  good  night's  sleep  before  deciding 
upon  aught  of  importance,  and  almost  always,  with  a  note- 
book and  pencil  at  my  head,  have  devoted,  if  I  could 
spare  the  time,  half  an  hour  or  so,  directly  after  I  Avoke,  to 
a  consideration  of  my  plans.  This  morning  1  had  acted  in 
this  manner,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  wind 
was  still  against  our  attempt  through  Nassau  Bay,  I  would 
give  it  up,  and  be  guided  by  certain  circumstances  that 
intuitively  presented  themselves  to  my  mind  as  likely  to 
be  favourable  for  the  Beagle  Channel. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  Beagle  Channel 
was  an  all  but  quite  unknown  place,  with  nothing  but  a 
running  outline  survey  made  of  it,  and  where  I  had  been 
especially  cautioned  against.  Yet  it  was  now  that  I  called 
in  what  some  people  so  much  boast  of  without  having,  the 
real  feeling,  namely,  faith,  to  aid  me.  It  was  not  that  I 
had  it  as  sorne  say  they  have  it ;  and  to  explain  this, 
and  why  I  ventured  where,  if  an  accident  hajDpened  to 
us,  it  was  almost  certain  we  could  not  escape,  I  must  beg 
the  reader's  patience  while  I  express  certain  of  my  con- 
victions as  follows. 

Many  excellent  individuals  speak  of  men  as  being  inspired 
— gifted,  endowed  with  all  but  superhuman  intelligences; 
and  I  believe  that,  more  or  less,  it  is  really  so  Avith  some. 
Who  has  not  felt,  as  it  were,  a  sudden  inspiration  to 
do  a  something  which,  if  he   has  had   the   opportunity  of 
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doing  it,  has  proved  eminently  successful  ?  It  is  this  inspi- 
ration that  gives  to  our  warriors,  our  rulers,  our  chiefs,  such 
glorious  successes.  It  is  not  that  they,  more  than  others 
akin  to  them  in  intellectual  and  social  standing,  are  indivi- 
dually of  superior  mould  ;  but  it  is  that,  being  thus  inspired 
to  direct  and  control,  they  have  also  the  power  to  carry  out 
what  they  conceive.  In  good  tilings,  especially,  I  venture 
to  say,  it  is  the  Jirst  impulse  that  is  this  inspiration.  The 
flash,  the  sudden  thought,  tlie  new  idea,  the  fresh  stamp 
upon  the  mind,  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  It  is 
God's  finger  pointing  out  ivhat  you  are  to  do,  though  He 
does  not  tell  you  Iioivyou  are  to  do  it.  That  He  leaves  to 
yourself;  for  He  has  already  given  you  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, and  understanding ;  and,  having  established  certain 
natural  laws  whereby  the  whole  world  is  governed,  He 
Avill  not  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  universe  for  any  indi- 
vidual or  particular  case,  though  that  case  be  brought  for- 
ward by  Himself.  He  says — speaking  figuratively — He 
says,  and  suddenly,  as  a  master  to  his  servant,  "  Go  thou, 
and  do  so  and  so  !  "  and  the  servant  obeys.  But  that  ser- 
vant does  not  ask  hoiv  he  is  to  do  it  ;  he  attends  im- 
mediately to  the  command,  as  soon  as  it  comes  distinctly 
to  his  mind.  Perhaps  he  may  find  a  difficulty  in  execu- 
ting that  command  —  still  he  perseveres;  he  remembers 
that  God  in  His  own  fit  time  will  point  out  a  way  in  which 
that  faithful  and  dutifid  servant  shall  succeed.  He  feels 
that  he  will  have  to  exert  all  his  skill,  knowledge,  talent, 
and  ingenuity,  to  carry  out  his  Lord's  behest,  knowing 
that  his  Divine  Master  has  given  him  all  these  faculties  to 
be  used  on  such  occasions ;  and  if  he  be  a  thinkinri  as  well 
as  a  faithful  servant,  he  says,  I  shall  have  no  external 
help — no  outward  and  direct  manifestation  from  my  Mas- 
ter— nothing  that  will  prevent  me  from  doing  and  acting 
and  persevering  the  same  as  other  men  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances would  do,  because  He  will  not  alter  His  im- 
mutable laws,    not  even   for   the   most  faithful   of  His 
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servants ;  but  this  I  know  He  will  do — He  will  speak  to  me 
in  advice  and  counsel  whenevei'  necessary,  as  He  has  spoken 
to  me  now  in  His  commands.  He  has  told  me  to  go  forth  ; 
but  He  has  also  said, "  I  will  be  with  you  to  the  ends  of 
the  world  !  "  and  therefore  He  will  vouchsafe  to  illumine 
my  intellect,  to  direct  my  understanding,  and  to  guide 
my  judgment  that  I  shall  seize  on  fitting  opportunities, 
and  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  further  the  object  He 
has  in  view,  and  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  His 
ends.  Such  will  be  the  reasoning  of  a  true  servant 
of  his  Master,  and  such  I  conceive  to  be  faith — faith 
depending,  confiding,  trusting,  but  always  equally  self- 
relying  and  self- working.  The  impulse  given,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  mind  awakened,  the  spirit  works  within, 
and  the  man  stands  forth  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  noble 
energies  of  body  and  soul  Avith  which  he  is  so  bountifully 
endowed. 

With  reflections  such  as  these  I  considered  my  own 
position.  I  looked  around  me,  and  mentally  asked, — 
Were  the  plans,  the  line  of  conduct,  the  mode'  of 
work  I  had  adopted,  the  correct  ones  ?  How  could  I 
tell?  Where  should  I  look  for  proof?  No  answer  came 
except  in  this, — what  are  the  indications  of  Providence 
vouchsafed  to  your  attempts?  And  there,  if  man  dare 
look  for  such  indications,  a  satisfactory  reply  was  found. 
All  and  everything  I  had  yet  done  according  to  those 
plans,  and  by  that  mode  of  working,  had  proved  most 
successful,  though  my  course  of  reasoning  was  more 
worldly  than  those  who  had  preceded  me.  They,  on  the 
contrary,  with  other  plans,  and  another  mode  of  carrying 
them  out,  had  failed.  What  then  was  the  inference? 
Why,  that  I  should  still  go  on  as  I  had  hitherto  done, 
and,  using  all  the  means  placed  in  my  hands  by  Him 
whom  I  acknowledged  in  private,  even  more  than  I  cared 
to  make  a  parade  of  in  public,  I  would  proceed  on  my 
way  as  my  own  and  not  another's  judgment  told  me. 
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In  tlie  present  case,  as  I  lay  on  my  bed  consider- 
ing this  matter,  I  determined  to  be  guided  by  the 
wind  and  the  barometer.  I  reflected  that  the  heavy  gale 
we  had  experienced  on  the  past  day  was  probably  the 
last  of  a  series,  and,  therefore,  -when  upon  rising  I  per- 
ceived the  mercury  slowly  ascending,  and  the  breeze 
fitful  between  south-west  and  south,  I  said  to  myself, 
Noio  is  tlie  time  to  effect  ovir  object,  but — by  the  Beagle 
Channel,  not  by  Nassau  Bay ;  for,  if  all  my  past  ten 
months'  experience  in  these  seas  be  right  in  the  result  I 
have  obtained  from  it,  we  shall,  with  ordinary  luck,  carry 
a  fair  wind  the  whole  way  round  with  us.  Nautical 
readers  will  easily  understand  this  when  I  say,  that  it  is 
an  almost  fixed  law  in  the  southern  hemisphere  for  the 
wind  to  go  round,  when  once  it  begins,  from  south  to 
east,  then  north-east,  north,  and  so  to  north-west,  west, 
and  south-west  again  ;  and  any  one,  by  looking  at  the 
chart,  may  see  the  advantage  of  such  a  wind  to  us, 
when  taken  at  the  risht  moment.  And  I  took  it 
exactly  at  that  moment.  The  mercury  told  me  of  the 
change  to  be  expected,  and,  knowing  that  the  easterly 
breezes  are  light,  and  thus  well  suited  for  a  progress  in 
unknown  parts,  I  gave  orders  for  getting  under  way, 
and  at  9.30  a.m.  we  were  under  all  sail  from  Goree  Roads 
and  proceeding  towards  the  Beagle  Channel. 

We  passed  several  places  interesting  to  the  eye  — 
Ya\vl  and  Dhingey  islands,  then  an  unnamed  cape,  off 
which  there  was  a  very  shoal  patch  not  marked  in 
the  chart,  and  running  out  to  some  distance  in  Oglander 
Bay.  It  was,  however,  buoyed  with  kelp,  and  safe  at 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  having,  where  we  crossed, 
three  fathoms.  We  next  passed  Cape  Rees,  with  its 
remarkable  cliffs,  and  saw  from  tliis  point  the  two 
rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  between  Navarin  and 
Picton  islands ;  so  accurately,  even  to  an  isolated  rock, 
was  Captain  Fitzroy's  survey  made. 
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As  we  passed  the  west  side  of  PIcton  Island,  its  park- 
like appearance  was  even  more  evident  than  what  we 
saw  of  it  from  the  east.  There  were  several  very  pretty 
places,  and,  from  its  look,  my  opinion  of  the  island  as  a 
mission  station  was  considerably  strengthened  by  what  I 
could  now  see.  As  we  advanced  to  the  north,  the  wind 
gradually  went  to  the  S.E.,  as  I  had  expected.  The  day 
was  very  beautiful  and  mild,  and  everything  seemed  most 
propitious  for  us.  Portrait  Cove,  with  sojue  singular  clay 
formations,  was  passed,  and  then  the  N.  W.  part  of  Picton. 
Here  we  now  turned  to  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  channel,  which  runs  neai'ly  due  east  and  west,  like  a 
grand  canal,  and  nearly  as  even,  for  about  120  miles.  A 
rocky  shoal,  and  next  an  outlying  island,  called  Snipe 
Island,  were  passed,  and  then,  with  a  delightful  breeze, 
clear  sky,  and  fine  warm  weather,  the  little  schooner 
"  Allen  Gardiner,"  the  missionary  yacht,  the  herald  of 
peace  and  love  and  goodwill  to  the  poor  savages  in  these 
lands,  under  all  sail,  entered  the  far-famed  Beagle  Channel 
about  one  p.m.,  on  the  1st  of  November.  There  she  goes, 
that  small  ship  in  the  smooth  water  wiiich  she  loves,  carry- 
ing anxious  but  steady  hearts  within  her,  guarded  by  care- 
ful eyes,  and  having  the  prayers  and  wishes  of  many 
friends  at  home  accompanying  her,  though  little  imagining, 
I  ween,  where  she  was.  And  as  she  passes  along,  what 
new  and  unexpectedly  pleasant  pictures  meet  her  view — 
several  pretty  coves,  numerous  park-like  islands,  verdure 
everywhere  adjoining  in  all  its  freshness,  curling  smoke 
from  within  the  bosom  of  some  quiet  dwelling-place  of  the 
inhabitants,  lakes  and  streams,  and  scenes  of  the  most 
enchanting  nature  appear  before  her,  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  magnificent  snow-capped  mountain  ranges. 
Some  of  the  small  i.slands  are  of  a  mottled  appearance  ;  one 
or  two  have  been  burnt  ;  others  are  of  a  clayey  formation 
— but  all  green,  undulating,  and  down-like.  What  charm- 
ing places  for  pic-uic  parties  I    and   how  much  does   the 
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whole  character  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  resemble 
the  scenery  of  the  Dart,  in  Devonshire,  supposing  the  latter 
to  expand  out  a  little  more  ! 

From  among  these  small  islands  a  canoe  shot  forth,  but 
seemed  to  hesitate  as  we  neared — perhaps  not  knowing 
Avhat  to  make  of  us  strangers  in  a  big  canoe  with  wings. 
After  a  time,  however,  and  when  we  had  nearly  passed, 
the  occupants  of  it  took  courage  and  then  tried  to  over- 
take us,  but  without  success. 

It  was  so  delightful  the  way  in  which  we  were  going — 
w^ind  and  weather  favouring  us,  and  scenery  so  truly 
charming  to  the  eye — that  one  coidd  hardly  fancy  oneself 
on  the  waters  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  was  more  like 
a  trip  up  the  river  Thames  to  far-famed  Richmond,  rnitnis 
the  houses  and  villas  on  its  banks. 
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